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Dear Sir, 


J Cannot aher n.y little ib; to be 3 again | 
to the public, without offering. this ſmall acknow- - 
lelgment of your kindneſs in overlooking the original 
manuſeript. Timidity alone, prevented my requeſl- * 
ing this permiſſion, on its firſt appearance; as I was 
ferupulous of affixing a name ſo reſpectable in tbe 
literary world, to an obſcure - volume, the ſucceſs We" 
which was dubious, and to which I had put only my 
own initials : but, as it has met with ſo favorable 4 
reception as to induce me ta let it paſs through a2 
ſecond edition, I now beg you will allow me to pre- 
ſent it to you, as a teftimony 2 the . with which FE” 
J am, ; 
Dine Sir, | 
Your obliged friend 


And obedient fervant, 


1794. 
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Tux following pages were originally intended 
folely for the uſe of my own children, and would 
never have been preſented to the public eye if I 
had. not myſelf experienced an inconvenience from 
the manuſcript; for though the firſt ſheets were 
purpoſely written in a large and diſtin hand, I 
found they read them with a difficulty that retarded 
their progreſs: and this firſt gave me the idea of 
putting it in print. I have ſelected from dif- 
ferent authors ſuch matters as appeared to me the 
moſt neceſſary for the improvement of young minds; 
and have, as much as poſſible, divided them into 
ſmall ſections, and endeavoured to throw ſuch heads 
together, as I thought would beſt aſſiſt the memory. 
Children that are accuſtomed to learn things by 
| queſtion and anſwer, very frequently get them by 
| „ | rote, 


PREFACE, 
Tote, | in the fame words that are before chem, with⸗ 


out attending to the ſenſe; and if che queſtion be 
put in any other form, it throws them out, and they 


are totally at a loſs for an anſwer. Fo obviate this, 


I have placed each different ſubject in a detached 


ſentence, which will give the teacher an opportunity 


of varying the mode of the queſtion at pleaſure. 
We are in general too apt to under-rate the 
capacities of children; but I believe experience will 
evince that they are juſt as Capable of learning ſome- 
thing that may be uſeful (provided a proper method 
be taken to render it agreeable to them) us they are 


of repeating the little tales that are frequently told 


them for their amuſement z and as Geography and 
_ Hiſtory enlarge the mind more than any other ſtu- 
Zies, they cannot be begun too early. Geography 
is by no means a dry and irkſume taſk to children; 


on the contrary, they have a pleaſure in looking 
over a map, and are rejoiced if they happen to diſ- 
cover any place they have ever heard of, They are 
naturally inquiſitive, and by judicious management 
may be caſily led on by every object that ſurrounds 


themz and when once their curioſity is excited, 


and they begin to inquire, how ſuch ,a thing is 
made? or where it comes from? they may every 
day acquire ſome uſeful knowledge; and will often 
he delighted if you refer them to the maps, and 


ſhew them the place or country where the object of 
their i * produced. | 


I would 
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1 would begin with a diſſected map of England, 
merely as a toy, when you chuſe to be ut leiſure to 
play with him; and at firſt give a child the county 
he lives in, and @ few of the adjacent ones; point 
out to him his own town; explain to him that it 
appears but a ſpeck, -becauſe the map is little, and 
takes in a great many places ; then ſhew him any 
other towns that are familiar to his ear, where any 
of his acquaintance come from, &, When he 
can , readily join theſe, and remember them by 
name, add a few counties more, and ſo on, till he 
gets pretty well. through England. In the mean 

time, if he can read well enough, you may ſome- 
times, as an induigence, allow him to look over 
ſome of the ſections of England, and make him 
find out the places on his map of whatever he reads. 
When they have gone through England in this 


manner, (which if they begin at five or ſix years 


old may perhaps take up à twelvemonth, ) they 
| ſhould then begin with the diviſions of the earth, 
and proceed regularly, It is a good method to let 
them read over any new ſection, or a part of it, every 
day for a week or more, accompanied by a map, 
before you give it them to get by heart; by which 
means it makes a deeper impreſſion on their minds, 
and comes much eaſier to them, as they have half 
learnt it before they conſider it as a leſſon: and 
by frequently reading the hiſtorical part, during the 
period taken * in getting the reſt, they generally 

ne 
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remember it quite ſufficiently, without obliging them 
to repeat it word for word, To prevent them from 
forgetting any thing they have learnt, it is proper 
that they ſhould have a general repetitlon of all 
they have gone through, after every new country ; 
this may appear a tedious proceſs, but will turn to 
account in the end, as every ſuch repetition will 
impreſs it more ſtrongly, and they will not forget 
any thing very eſſential while their Ny 1 thus 
| conſtantly exerciſed, . | 
By the time they have made the tour & the 
Globe according to this plan, they will be fit to 
begin a regular courſe of hiſtory, I have preſumed 
to mention ſuch as ſeemed the moſt conciſe; and 
' for that reaſon beſt adapted to youth ; and would 
© have the geography of every country gone —_ 
_ anew, with | its hiſtory, 


E. 


Jh , 1790. 
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Bexrort my young friends begin, it may not be un- 
. 1 that they ſhould have a Map explained to 
them. 1 9 5 8 | I 

A Map is a picture of the earth; the land is diſtin. 
uiſhed from the water by a thick ſhadow, made of 
{mall ſhort ſtrokes, which repreſent the ſhores or 
coaſts, Rivers are deſcribed by black lines, and are 
wider at the .mouth than towards the head or ſpring. 
Mountains are ' imitated in the form of little hillocks ; 
and foreſts repreſented by a collection of Tittle trees, 
Roads are generally marked by double lines; bogs 


and moraſſes by ſhades; ſands and ſha llows by ſmall 
dots, The names of provinces are in large capitals ; 


the names of cities in Roman characters; and thoſe 
of villages in a running hand. The different king- 
doms, or provinces, are divided by a row of 2 1 


ints, or dots; Cities, or great towns, are made like 


ittle houſes, with a ſmall circle in tlie middle of them; 
but ſmaller towns, or villages, are marked only by ſuch 
7 8 5 f EO. 
The top of the Map is always North; the bottom 
South; the right fide Eait ; and the left fide Welt, > 


From the top to the bottom are drawn the meridians, 


or lines of longitude; and from fide to fide the parallels 
af latitude, „ 1 


Obſerve, That in the map of the Globe, there is 


line runs directly acroſs the middle, which divides the 
Globe in two; that line is called the Equator, or Equi- 


noctial, and the latitude always begins there, and is 


— 


reckoned North, or South, from thence. . 

Ihe longitude, with us, begins at that line which is 
drawn down through London, and is reckoned ſo many 

degrees Eaſt, or Weſt, from thence. 0 . 

A degree () is 60 geographical miles, or minutes (). 
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| SECTION Ne ani 
OF-THE WORLD IN ole” = . 


EOGRABHY is | x deſeription of the globe . 
i the earth, which is a body of land and watts. 
cooking of various pars. - 

The land is divided into continents, ian; 
penintulas, iſthmuſes, capes or proinontories;Ihores, | 


#25% 


or coaſts. WY - 1 92 Co CL oy 

A continent, i is a large, 658 ol. land, "#ortaihing © 
ſeveral countries, which are hot pared 'by ſeas; 
as Europe, Aſia, Africa, and” America, * Tus 


| lometimes alſo called the main lane. * 
An iſland, is A tract intirely area. 


. GEOGRAPHY 


with water, and joining to the main land by ſome 
narrow part; as, the Morea in Greece. 5 
An iſthmus, is a neck of land that joins any 
peninſula to the continent; as, that of Corinth, in 
Greece. 

Capes, or promontories, are thoſe high parts 5 
uud which ſhoot into the ſea, and appear to termi- 
Un mate in a point; as, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
[| Cape Verd, in Africa. 

I - - A ſhore, or coaſt, is that land which borders upon 
_ :- * 1285 both i in continents and iſlands. 


SECTION I.. 


OF THE WORLD IN GENERAL. 


wha 0 : 8 . 0 5 8 
| 7 7 % — . — * 


HE water is divided into oceans, ſeas, ſtraits, 
gulfs, bays, lakes, rivers, and creeks. 

1 he ocean, is that general collection of waters 
which ſurrounds the whole earth. It is diſtin- 
guiſhed by the names of the four cardinal points 
of the world; viz. the Northern Ocean, called alſo 
the Icy ocean, which environs the North Pole; the 
Weſtern, or Atlantic Ocean, lies between Europe 
and America, extending to the Equator; the 


Southern 


LY | %P %E 


. v H 8 
„%%. Equator, FM 
between Africa. and America; and the Eaſtern, rr 
Indian Ocean, waſhes the en cagit of A, 
and all Afia. 3 4 | 
To theſe have been added, e e 
modern navigators, che Pacifie Ocean, commonly 
called the Great South Sea, between America and | 
Aſia; and the Antarctic Icy Sea, or en which 2 
ſurrounds the South Pole. . 
A ſea, is a part of the ocean into which we nia 
enter by ſome ſtrait, ” being almoſt furrounded by 
land; as, the Mediterranean and Baltic ſeas, _ 
A ftrait, i is a narrow paſſage opening a way into 
ſome ſea; as, the Straits of Gibraltar, and the 
Helleſpont. 
A gulf, is a part of the ſea which runs up NES; 
derably into the land, and is almoſt e 3 
it: as, the Gulf of Venice. " 
We call it a bay when its dimenſions are lefs, or 
when it does not run ſo deep into the land; and the 
entrance into it is called the mouth of the bay; ; 5 8 
the Bay of Biſcay. FORE | 
A lake, is a quantity of water ently . 
| by land; as, the Lake of Geneya.. EN 5 
A river, is a current or ſtream of water, riſing, 1 
from the higher parts of a country, and flowing into 
the ſea, or into ſome Sw river; 255 the THGs the 
Soane. 


7 


. * f * D 
- | 1 * — 3 N 2 ; 
£9 P * 4 * & 1 wa 1. 3. 
B A 4 


4 5 GroORAPHY. "on 
A creek, is 2 ſmall part of the ſea, or of a river, 
wy runs * e ee ak . — 


\ 


* 


Mes: I wotld adviſe my young PPAR to ; diakr 2 


- compariſon between the parts of land and water, and 


ſee what reſemblance they bear to ab. Sehe ; for in- 
tes. bade | . 


3 


, 2 
1 1 $4 4 


N. B. 5 computing he . extent If countries, in 
this work, the meaſure is always taken at the longeſt 
and broadeſt part; therefore, great allowances muſt be 
made in moſt e as may be ſeen by the gy: 
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ig or THE WORLD 1 


HE earth is Sole into four adabvets; VIZ, 
Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America; belides 


4 the iſlands belonging to each diviſion. © - © 


The ancients were acquainted only with Fatope, 


Fe Aſia, and Africa, which are AIRS nm 
_ called the Old World.  —. 


America was diſcovered in the year 1492, by 
Chriſtopher Columbus, a Genoeſe, in the ſervice 


of Span; 3 but derives its name from Veſputius 


＋ 


Americanus 


AND. HISTORY. W 


Americanus. It is generally called the New World, 
from its recent diſcovery: a part of it is alſo called 
the Weſt Indies, becauſe, about the time when the 
Spaniards were © failing weſtward, the Portugueſe 
found out a paſſage to the Eaft Indies, by. the Cape 
of Good Hope. 
Europe is the leaſt of the four parts of the earth; 5 
but is at this time the moſt reſpectable, for the 
politeneſs of its manners, the policy of its govern- 8 
ments, and the wiſdom of its laws. 

Aſia is the moſt illuſtrious part for being the ſcene 
of the creation of man, | Here too, our- Saviour was 
born, and 5 in it the myſtery of our redemp- 
tion. 

Moſt of the ſtates of Africa are Ain uncivilized, 

and large tracts of it, even at this period; ns 

ſcarcely known. 

Except what the Exp — America, is 
ſavage and unpoliſhed ; and many parts, of it are e yet 

unknown. 

The earth was peopled by Noah's children after 
the flood. Shem and his deſcendants ſpread. over 
Aſia; Ham over Africa; and Japhet over Europe. | 
There are various  conje e e the 

peopling * America. Foy EP 


13 cron 


Py 1 
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n or EUROPE. 


" UROPE i is bounded « on the 
North, by the Frozen Ocean; © 
South, by the Mediterranean Sea, which eparites 
it from Africa; _ 
Eaſt, by the continent of Aſia; 
Wes, by the Atlantic Ocean. 


* 


H Europe contains nn kingdoms and Rates. 
7 | On the North. 


4. — Bech, d 3. Denmark, . 
A. Sweden, 7 arm en, or Ruſſia, 


295] | 1 Middle, 5 
5. Poland, 29> GON; - -- KY: 
5. Pruſſi a/ 11. Swiſſerland, 


. BY, - WEST 14. | 
8. The UnitedProvinces, 13. Hungary, e 


9. The Netherlands, 14. The Britiſh Ifles. 


On the 1 


. 17. Italy, 
10. Portugal. 18. Turkey i in — 


The 


AND HISTORY. "i 
The mot conſiderable Idands of Europe arg: 
Great Britain, | 
OO b 
Iceeland, | 
. pi „„ 
Sardinia, PEE, 1 
Coe > in the Medltermnes ges- 
Majorca, „ , | 
Minorca, E 
Gal, }) 
And the lad: of the Archipelago, - 


1 is about 2200 8 long, that is, ow 

Cape North, to the moſt ſouthern parts of Italy-and 

Spain; and about 2200 miles broad, from Cape 
Fineſterre in Spain to the river Don or Tanais. "A 

It lies between the 30th and 8. 790 * _ North 

| Latitude. TR” „ 


4 4 - # 
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SECTION v. 


OF. EUROPE, 


JoonoPE: is „ W 5 
i The Sea of Aſoph, Betw . 
The Euxine or Black Sen, wn 
00 and Aſia; ; 


= he * or Grecian Sea, 
B 4 „„ he 


* 
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The Mediterranean, between Europe and Afri 
The Atlantic, between Europe and America; 


The G On between” Britain =; Ger 


many; 7 er 
The Baltic Sea, Detewe D Sweien, 
"= and Pruffia; 828 
The Icy Sea, on the North; TO 1 
-T Ko Whit ze ink. 4 N — : os 

P f „ SE 
5: The principal Straits are: = 


* 21 Ha 


The Straits of n 5 

The Boſphorus, © l between Europe 

The Helleſpont, Dardanels, . and Aba 5. 
5 3 8 OY 

The Fare of Meflina; between Italy and Sicily; 

The Straits of Gibraltar, between . 8 pain and 
Africa; ==. 

The Channel, between England and France; Bp 

The Sound in the Baltic, between Denmark and 
Sweden; 

The Straits of Boniface, derwoen Sardinia and 
Corſica. 


* 


The principal 3 and Gulfs are: 
The Bay of Biſcay, between France and Spain; 
The Gulf of Venice, or An 8 N 
ty ee Turkeys SERA "3 
The Gulf of Bothnia, in kala 
The Gulf of g ih, = qe Sweden ey 


Rana. „ v5 3 . 
* wg ; —— * 
7 3 ; | 4 — 4 The 
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The Principal Rivers ar: 
The Wolga, the Don or Taue, * ches 
Boriſthenes or Nieper, in Muſcovy; 

The Danube, the e and the Elbe, in 
Germany; ; 7, 1 
The Viſtula or Were, in ng IS ek 325 

The Loire, the Seine, the Rbone, 1 bu 
Garrone, in France; 1 


i 


* — 


The Ebro, the Tagus, and the. Douro, in Spins | 
The Po, in Italy; © K 
"The Thames and the Severn, in Rai 7 
And the —_— in Ireland. 14 + 
Abe e Le 1 
Thoſe of Ladoga and Onega, in Ruſſia ; 1 
Lake of e between, ee 0 
Savoy; 5 

Lake of Conltane, between Swiiſrand and 
Germany 1. 
The Lakes of Com: 50 . in ttaly; - 'F 
Lough Neagh, and many others, in Ireland 2 
And Loch TOE! "wits OR er in 
Scotland. T EE a „„ 


b 7 = 
2 e - 
=» by # $6.8 * 


The higheſt b, Mountains . 


The Daara- field, between Norway and Sweden; 
Mount Krapac, or the Carpathian Mountains, 
between Poland and Hungary; 

The Pyrenean Mountains, een F rance and 
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The Alps, which divide France and Germany 
Yom Ttalyz ; 
The Appennines, which run Gitdhgh Ttaly ; ; 
The Peak, in Derbyſhire, in England; 
Plinlimmon, in Wales; 

;And the Cheviot Hills, i in Scotland, 


© 


Beſides the above, 4 are Kerl bag 


= Mountains in Europe, GEV alcitive, the chic of | 


* 


which are: 
Veſuvius and Senbek, in Italy; "= 


Mount Etna, in Sicily; 
And Mount „ in te cold iſland of Teeland. 


—— 


Non "a FIERO IN exerciſe to children, and. 


- It the fame time very inflra@tive, to let them make an 
imaginary voyage through all the ſeas and ſtraits of 


Europe ; let chem, for inſtance, embark on the Sea of 
Aſoph, ſail through the Straits of Caffa, and, crofling 


the Black Sea, enter the Boſphorus, which is the paſ- 


ſage into the Bea of Marmota, Sc. 


' In like manner, let them trace the different rivers to 
their ſources, and obſerye into what ſeas they ir 


— | 


SECTION 


AND HISTORY. | „ 
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sb ION vi. 5 


OF EUROPE. 


THERE are a fronds of government, which 
are called -monarchical, ariſtocratical, and 
democratical; and every country is under one or 
other of theſe, or elſe has a ſort of mixed govern- 
ment, compounded of two, or perhaps an 
them. , 

In a monarchical . the ſupreme power 
is lodged i in one perſon only; as in Spain and Por- 
tugal. And this form of government is called def- 
potic; which means, that the Sogn n * 
own will only. 

Under an ariſtocracy, a country is ruled by the 
nobles. Republics tend to this form of government, 
as ſeveral of the principal members are choſen to 
govern the ſtate ; as in Venice and Genoa. - 

In a democracy, the ſupreme authority is lodged 

with the common people, or in perſons choſen by 
them: ſome republics partake of this form, as thoſe 
of Holland and S wiſſerland. 

In the mixed government, the authority of che 
ſovereign is limited, and reſtrained by the laws, and 
by the Aſſembly of the States; as in Germany and 
Yolands where the ig FS, is monarchieal and 

3 6 Ns ariſ- 


— 


: | fs oO 


ariſtocratical. In England, the government is com- 
pounded of all the three forms. 

In an hereditary kingdom, the fon 8 
the throne upon the death of his father, and i in ſome 

governments females ſucceed. 

In! an elective kingdom, the King's children have 
v right of inheritance; but when the W dies, | 
the States aſſemble and chuſe a king. bo: 

The Chriſtian religion is eſtabliſhed throughout 
every part of Europe, except Turkey. But this 
religion i is divided into a number of different ſects, 
which may be comprehended/ under three general 
denominations: : iſt. The Greek Church; 26. 
Popery; and 3 Proteſtantifmn: which laſt is again 

ivided into Lutheraniſm, and Calviniſm ; ſo called 
from Luther and Calvin, the two eee re- 
formers of the 16th * „ 
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1 /REAT-BRITAIN' A Ireland; with Wear | 
3 ſmaller iflands in the Weſtern un; —_— 
an herbditary kingdom. TEL vol 
The iſſand of Great-Britain is divided 0 Kaze 
; * — and the Pe of Wales. 
Pe England 


I 
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* England and Scotland were  formerly'two king- | 
1455 but were united under one ſovereign in the 
year 1603; when James VI. of Scotand became 
by inheritance, and by the laſt will of Queen 
Elizabeth, the firſt of that name, king of England; 
— in 1707, they were more firmly united into one 
kingdom, under Queen Anne. 5 
Wales, anciently called Oambria, was . to 
| England in the year 1282, under Edward I. who 
defeated and killed Llewellyn; the prince of that 
country. Edward's eldeſt ſon was afterwards de- 
clared prince of Wales ſince which time, all the 
eldeſt ſons of the lings of an have had that 
title. ; 913 £5 bane ar THTAG DVH.CT 
The iſland of Britain is abqut 520 — bol, 
and near 300 miles broad; e detween 500 and 
59® north latitude.” $95 im 92D : ME 2 4d" 22 C2 | 
This iſland was firſt invaded. by-Julius/Czfar, | 
che Roman Emperor, 55 years before the birth of 
Chriſt. Several years after, the Romans made a 
ſecond expedition, and the Britons a brave de- 
fence; but they were at length defeated, and their 
king, Caractacus, carried priſoner. to Rome. After 
the Romans, the Saxans and Danes hecame maſters I 
* | GO 
of this country. 3 
In the year 1066, William "y Nor ly IS 
ſeſſed himſelf of it; during whoſe reign the conſti- 
tution and laws began to dawn. The beheading of 
King Charles I. produced another remarkable re- 
volution ; arid, in 1689, the Prince of Orange was 


— 
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called to the.throne, under the title of William III.; 
be was the grandſon of Charles, and had married 


0 Charles's ne who reigned with 


2 preſent Majeſty i is Sy 11. 3 e was pro- 
claimed in 1760. He is ſtyled, Defender of the Faith, 


SECTION VIH. 

OF ENGLAND. © 
NGLAND is bounded on the 
North, by Scotland, 
South, by the Britiſh Channel, 

Eaft, by the German Ocean, 

Weſt, by St. George's, or the Iriſh Channel. 


IT̃ is divided into 40 counties, beſides 12 counties 
e making in all 82. % bing! 7798 


The 40 Engliſh counties are as follow : 5 
| Sim; in the North, viz. 7 
- 5 Nerthunberland 4+ Durham 
2. Cumberland 5. Yorkſhire 
3: Weſtmoreland, 6. Lancaſhire; x "© | 


* 7 in the South, p 
„ 1. Hamplhice 
2. Suſſex __ 5. Berkſhire | 
I” Surry > 994 2. Wiltſhir ez e 


AND HISTORY. 
Six in the Eaſt, viz. | 

1, Norfolk 4. Hertfordſhire 
2. Suffolk : + ͤ˖7Xůĩ/ꝛꝛ 
3. Cambridge of 6. Middleſex 3 


Four in the Weſt, vix. 


1. Cornwall 3. Semerſetſhire 
2. Devonſhicre 4. Dorſetſhire. 
Eighteen in the Midland Parts, viz. - | 
WESTWARD. EASTWARD... | 
x. Cheſhire 10. Oxfordlhire 
2. Derbyſhire . Buckinghamſhire 3 
3. Staffordſhire 12. Bedfordſhire | 
4. Warwickſhire I'S Huntingdonſhire 
5. Worceſterſhire 14. N orthamptonſhire | 
6. Shropſhire 15. Rutlandſhire ets 
7. Herefordſhire 156. Leiceſterſhire | | 


8. Menmouthſhire | 15. Nottinghamſhire 1 * 
9. Glouceſterſhire _ 18. Lan „ 


England is 360 miles b 10 South, * . 
is, from Berwick on Tweed to the Iſle of Wight; 
and about 300 miles from Eaſt to Weſt, that is, 
from the Iſle of Thanet, in Kent, to the Land's 5 
2 in Cornwall. 
It lies between 50? ond 56* North latitude. | 
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N Nouued.ans, the chief towns are 
* Newcaſtle, upon the river Tyne; , 
* Berwick N Tweed, a kind of town and 
county by itſelf ; 
Tinmouth, Shields, and Hexham, a al upon 
Tyne. 
Neweaſtle is famous for coals and ww 
| 2. In CUMBERLAND, the chief towns are, 
- * Carliſle, Penrith, Cockermouth, and mne 
n, 7; 2 
„ Wes rronkrAxp, the chief towns Pers 
| » A 2 and Kendall. 
4. In Berna the chief towns are, | * Dirham, 
Fung and Sunderland on the Sea. 
Durham i is noted for muſtard. _ 
5. YoRKSHIRE i is the largeſt county in 33 
and is divided into three Ridings, called the North 
Riding, the Eaſt Riding, and the Weſt Riding: © 
Tue chief towns of the North Riding, are, Rich- 
mond, Scarborough, Malton, e and Notth- 
allerton ; - 


* 


* Towns where the Afiizes are held. 


Of 


* 


AND HI STORK. 


Burlinggor:s/ 2.21 36} os an pane 
Ol the Weſt Riding, ws Yor, Leeds, Halfar, 
Wakeſeldy:: Ripan, PantefraGs rs“ 
Sheffield, and Doncaſter. 2 
Lork is reckoned the . "ye: in Engl, a 
hs a noble minſter.. 49% * A 403 
Scarborough is fatacam fer ine Bag 1 
| Sheffield is noted for its hardware Rs 2 
and Leeds for its cloth trade; which hranch is alſo 
carried on in ſeveral other towns in Vorkſhire. 
- 6. In LANcASHIRE, the the chief towns are, 
* Laricaſter, Mancheſter, Preſton, Wigan, and 
Liverpool 2 river nen 4 conſiderable 
a 1915 . 
In this e ae a N number of cont and ; 
Linen ben. B 


- . » 


= Ai 6 hh chief 00 Are, „ Cheſter 
on the river Dee, Namptwichz and Macelesfield. | 
Cheſhire is a eee n has Min 8 
privileges. 1 244 0 J IRE 
_ Cheſter gives the, title '& 1 Earl + to 2 — Prince « of 
Wales, and is noted for cheeſe. 3 
8. In Densreniur, the © chief towns are, * Derby 
and Cheſterfield, ; FS 211 415 3 
This county is eiche He's many. mural curi- 
ys: among yrhich is the Peak. . i F 
9. In STAFFORDSHIRE...the chief towns are, 
* * Litchfield, and Newcaſtle under Line. * 
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Staffordthire is remarkable. for its porcelain and 
earthen ware; as alſo for its cleth trade. 1 
10. In WARWICK SsH¹ INE, the chief towns are, 


Warwick, * Coventty, NEE _ Stratford 


upon Avon. 


Coventry is famous for ribbons; and Birmingham 
ke hardware manufactures. 


Stratford upon Avon was the bint-place of the 


celebrated poet, Shakeſpeare. ' 


11. In WoRCESTERSHIRE, che chief 1 new; 


* Worceſter on the Severn, Kidderminſter, Eveſham 
on the Avon, and Droitwich. 


Worceſter is famous for beautiful n and 
earthen wares; and Kidderminſter for carpets. 
12. In SyroPsmIRE, the chief towns are, 


* Shrewſbury and Bridgenorth, tho on _ ' Severn; ; 


Ludlow and Wenlock. 2 1 
13. In HERETORDSH Rx, the chief towns are, 


#* Hereford and Leominſter. 


This county is noted for cider, 
14. In MonmMoUTHSBIRE, the chief rns, 
* Monmouth and Chepſtow, on the river Wye. 


| Monmowth is celebrated for being the birch-place 
of Henry V who conquered France.” 
15. In GLOUCESTERSHIRE, the chief towns are, 
* Glouceſter, on the Severn; 3 ere "Ciroh- 
ceſter, and part of Briftol. © 

This 1 is famous for chevſe. 
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AND HISTORY. 19 : 
16. In | OxroxpsRIRE,, the chief towns are, 
* Oxford, on the Iſis; Banbury, Chipping Norton, 
Burſford, Witney; Wente. and Henley, rs 
on the Thames. * 
Oxford contains the beſt e ray in 
the world: ® Woodſtock i is noted for gloves. 1 
17. In BUckIxcHAuSsIRE, tlie chief towns ET 
: are, * Buckingham, * Ayleſbury, High Wickham 3 
Marlow, and Eton on the Thames. 7 
Eton is famous for its college. „ 
Lace is che chief manufacture of Buckingham 2 
- Mine. er | 
18, In BeproxpnRE, the chief towns. are, 


| 2 


| * Bedford upon the Ouſe; Ampthill, Wooburn, : 


Dunſtable, Luton, and Biggleſwade. . 
Bedford is famous for lace manufactures; and 
Dunſtable for hats, and ſtraw-work. | 
1 In HUN TIN GDONSRHIRE, the chief towns 
„* Huntingdon, St. Ive's, and Kimbolton. 
58 In Nox THAMTONSHIRE, the chief towns 
are, * Northampton, Peterborough, and Daventry. 
21. In Rur LAN DSEHIRE, the chief towns are, 
»Oakham, and Uppingham, _ ab 
This is the ſmalleſt county in Ein rs 
22, In LEICESTERSHIRE, the chief towns are, 
* Leiceſter, Melton-M HS and 1 att : 
Zouch. 
23. In NoTTINGHAMSHIRE, the "nt - towns Fo 
are, * Nottingham, and Newark upon the Trent; 3 


and Mansfield. 
Not 
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Nottingham i is noted for fockings and ale; ; 
Mansfield for malt. 
24. In Lincotnsnire, the chief Gre * 
Lechs, Stamford, Boſton, and Grantham. 
The church at Boſton has a lofty . which 
E OO ENER 1. 


25. In Nokzratk; the chief towns are, Nor- 
wich and Yarmouth, both on the river Vare; 


fond, and Lynn, upon the Ouſ. 
Norwich is famous for rapes, &c. and Varniouth 
for a herring-fiſhery. 


256. In SvrFoLk, the chief towns are, - Ipſwich, 
upon the Orwell; * Bury, yy and ID 
Jan Be Den. * - 
© 2a5-*In CaMpRIDGESHIRE, the chief towns are, 
Cambridge, on the Cam; Newmarket, and Roy- 
The Iſle of Ely is included in Cambridgeſhire, 
but is a diſtin territory, and has its own juriſdic- 
tion; its chief towns are, Ely and Wiſbich. 
Cambridge is celebrated for an univerſity. 
Newmarket is remarkable for horſe-races and 
1. In HERTFORDSHIRE, the chief t towns are, 
- 7 Hertford, St. Alban's, Ware, Hitchin, ſb, 
and part of Royſton. 
St. Alban's is ſaid to have been founded befor 
che birth of Chriſt, 


80 ads In 
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20. In Ex92x, the chief towns are, * Chelmsford, 
Colcheſter ; and Harwich, on the ſea. ST 4 
Colcheſter is famous for oyſters, and for i its manu- 

factories of baize and ſerges. 
HFlarwich is the port. * eue. uſually | 
embark for Holland. | 

30. In 3 thy chief towns are, Lan. 
don and Weſtminſter, which, with Southwark, .in 
Surry, make up one large city, ſituated on the 
Thames, and, the capital of all the Britiſh dominions. 

_ Kenſington, Here, , (Brentford, and 
Staig, | | 

London is generally een to 1 * one of 23 
firſt cities in the world; and, on account of its ex- 
tent, riches, and commerce, it may be reckoned the 
moſt conſiderable, Its moſt remarkable buildings 
are, the Bridges, the Tower, the Royal Exchange, 
the Manſion-houſe for the Lord Mayor, Guildhall, 
Weſtminſter=hall, the Parliament-houſe, and the 
Churches, (chiefly St, Paul's and Weſtminſter 
Abbey, and the church of St. Stephen's, Wal- 
brook) ; beſides many other noble edifices, both 
public and private. There are many varieties of 
manufactures carried on in this great city; 3 and it 
trades to all parts of the globe. London contains 
about a mil'ion of inhabitants. 5 | 
5 Kenſington and are are two of the 
King's palaces. 13 5 „ 


384 54 2 % tp: Fils fie, 


31. In 
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31. In Elie; the chief towns are, Clntarbudy, 
* Maidſtone, Chatham, and * Rocheſter, upon the 
Medway ; Greenwich, Woolwich, and Graveſend, 
on the Thames ; Dover, Deal, and Margate, on the 
Sea; and Tunbridge, famous for its Spa, | 
At Chatham and Woolwich are large dockyards; 
and at Greenwich, a noble hoſpital for * 
| bas ge ſeamen, 
Dover is the neareſt port to France. 
The county of Kent is noted for hops. 
bs In Sussex, the chief towns are, Chicheſter, 
* Lewes, * Eaſt Grinſtead, * Horſham, * Haltngs, 
Rye, and Brighthelmftone on the Sea. 
WG « In SURRY, the chief towns are, Southwark, 
| Richmond, and * Kingfton on the Thames; * Guil- 
ford; * Croydon, Epſom, and Ryegate. 
34. In HawysHiRe, the chief towns are, * Win- 
cheſter; Portſmouth, on the ſea; Southampton, 
Lymington, and Chriſtchurch, near the coaſt; An- 
dover, and Baſingſtoke ; and Newport, in the He 
of Wight. 
Wincheſter is remwliible for its n a 
. cathedral ; and Portſmouth, for the grandeft dock 
yard 1 in England. . 
35. In BERKSHIRE, the chict towns are, * Read- 
ing, Windſor, and Wallingford, on the Thames; 
Abingdon, on the Iſis; Newbury, and Hungerford, 
both on the Kennet. 
,T he caſtle of Windſor i is one of the Royal palaces. 
| | 36. In 


e ß SO, 


- % : ; - « | f 1 
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36. In WIr rs HR, the chief towns ares * Saliſ. 
bury, Devizes, Marlborough, fin bum Wah 


and Chippingham. , _ 
Saliſbury is remarkable for having canals of water 


through moſt of the ſtreets; and for a ih ** 
cathedral with the higheſt ſpire 3 in England. 

| Devizes is famous for its wool rages 5; an 
for its carpets. = 21.1, lb "M 


37. In Donxszrzumz, the chief towns are, 


Sea. 
1 for ale. 5 
This county in general manufactures cordage for 


the navy, feeds an. incredible number of Meeps, and 
has large lace-manafaCtories. 


water, and Ilchefter. 

| Bath, upon the Avon, is a | beautiful 8 
famous for its medicinal waters and good police. 

Somerſetſhire ſupplies lead, copper, lapis calami- 


ſtockings, and caps. 


both, and a kind of county by itſelf. It is the moſt 


trading eity in 1 next to London, and parti- 
cularly 
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* Dorcheſter, Blandford, Sherborne, Shafteſbury z - 
* Pool, * W and LIP on the | 


38. In SOMERSETSHIRE, the chief vis: are, l 


Bath, Wells, part of Briſtol, 5 Taunggn, oy ; 


naris; and its manufacturing ton e 


Hriſtol on the Avon, is partly in Somerſetſhire, 5 
ow partly in Glouceſterſhire, but is independant of 
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d famous 8 ich glaſs and brafs-wire- manufac- 
It is alſo remarkable for its Hot Wells. 

1 In DevonsHire, the chief towns are, 
* Exeter, Plymouth, Barnſtaple, Biddeford, Tiverton, 
_ Taviſtock, Topſham, Oechampton, er 
and Axminſter, famous for its carpets. „ ARTIE] 

Plymaſit is one of the moſt important el 
te kingdom, on account of its ſtrength, NicusGong | 
; | ane excellent dock- yard.” 
NS he + 'In*Connwarr; the chief tome are, Laun- 
U >dain, St-Tve's 
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8 ceſton T: - (rr ig n 
fs | | and Penzatice. Iba 8 > rn „% g's 
WEE _ Both 8 5 Cornwall ſupply tin 2 
I - lead; and woollen manufaQures are common to all 


: ; 1 3 


. theſe weſtern counties. 
: Cornwall * the title of Duke to we Prince of 
-4 Wales. | Dan nee 193 #4 * ( 
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SEL IC e already ee eres many 
5 | buildings, curioſities, and manufattorics'in England, 


well worth notice; but too Numerous: to be inſerted. 
23 : 5 22 1 bot 82 2 Fp. ö 
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SECTION. X. 
or — 2 k Fa 


HE 3 Rivers Lada the Thawes, 8 5 
the Severn, the Humber, the Frent, the Ouſe, 
wo Dee, the Avon, the Tyne, and the Tweed. 

The ſource of the Thames. is in Glouncllanthice, 

under the name of the Iſis; and receiving the river 

Thame near Oxford, it is frem thence' called the * 

Thames; then paſſing on to London, * FE 5 

itſelf into the German Ocean. 

The Severn riſes in Montgometyſhire, i in Wales, 
and runs to Shrewſbury,. Worceſter, Glouceſter, 
and from thence into the Iriſh: * a the Briſtol 

Channel. 

The Humber is not properly a river, but 2 
an arm of the ſea, which receives the rivags Tiens, 
Ouſe, and ſome others. 

The Dee riſes in Wales, and falls i into the Kiſh | 

Sea, below Cheſter. - 

The Tweed divides England wink Scotland, 

The principal Lakes are, thoſe of Weſtmoreland + 
and Cumberland, which afford ſome very pic- _ 

tureſque ſcenes. There are lakes alſo in Lanca- 

{hire, and the iſle of Ely. 

2 1 N 
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England contains but few mountains z : the moſt 
noted are, | 
The Peak, in Derbyſhire ; 
The Endle, in Lancaſhire; 
The Wolds, in Yorkſhire; 
The Chiltern, in Bucks; 
Malvern, in Worceſterſhire; 
Cotſwold, in Glouceſterſhire ; 
Wreken, in Shropſhire; 
And the Cheviott Hills, between England and 
Scotland. 
England may be looked 8 as the ſtore-houſe 
of the Weſtern world. Its chief commodities are, 


Corn, cattle, tin, copper, lead, black-lead, iron, 


leather, coals, abundance of wool, cloth, ſtuffs, 
linen, hides, tallow, butter, cheeſe, beer, &c. 

The general Character of the Engliſh is, a mean 
between the gravity of the German and the liveli- 

neſs of the French: they are ſolid and perſever- 
ing, and have a natural inclination for arts and 
arms. They have a thorough ſenſe of liberty, 
which inſpires them with courage; and are match- 
leſs for valour, both by ſea and land. They have 
arrived at ſuch a height of true and ſolid learning, 
that they are juſtly intitled to the empire of hu- 
man knowledge. A well-educated Engliſhman 
is the moſt accompliſhed gentleman in the world, 
and underſtands arts and ſciences the beſt ; ; he is, 
however, {by, and retentive of his communications. | 
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SECTION XI. 
_ OF ENGLAND: 


T* Religion eſtabliſhed by the laws of Eng» 5 
land is, the Lutheran, or the Epiſcopal Pro- 


teſtant; but all other religions are tolerated. 


There are two e and twenty. re 
biſhops. = 
1. The . of Canterbury! is * Pri- 


mate of all England; 


2. The archbiſhop of Vork, Primate of Ea 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury has ne, 


ſees under him, vi. 


1. London 11. Chicheſter 

2. Wincheſter 132. Exeter 
3. Ely 13. Peterborough 
4. Saliſbury 14. St. David's 
5. Worceſter 15. Rocheſter 
6. Lincoln | 16. Oxford 

7. Norwich 17. Glouceſter 

8. Hereford 18. Briſtol 

9. Litchfield and Co- 19. St. Aſaph 
8 20. Llandaff 


10. Bath and Wells 221. Bangor. 5 

The archbiſhop of York has only _y which | 
are, the ſees o ß : | 1 

Ca * 1. « Duchars £ 
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1. Durham 3 Cheer 
2. Carliſle 43᷑. Sodor and Man. 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury ranks next to the 
princes of the blood royal, above all — peers, 
and above all the officers of ſtate. 
. archbiſhop of York has the ſame rank, giv- 
ing place only to Canterbury, and to the Lord 
Chancellor. They are both 8 8850 with the ad- 
dreis, your Grace.“ | 
The biſhops rank above all temporal barons ; 
and, among themſelyes, the biſhop of London takes 
the precedence; Durham is next, and Wincheſter 5 
third ; all the reſt take place according to the time : 
of their Teng made biſhops. They are all ad- 
dreſſed, your Lordſhips, and — Right Reve- 
rend Fathers in God. 
All the biſhops ſit in the Houle of Lords except 
the biſhop of Man. 
The King is conſidered as the ſupreme head of 
the Church. 


2 — H— 
* 


sECTION XII. 


or ENGLAND. 


HE Parliament is an aſſembly. of Fel 5. 
men and gentlemen of Great- Britain, who 


8 meet together to ny 2 levy IO. and ſettl 
all 


10 
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all the affairs of the. nation. Upon their coming / 


together, the king meets them, either in perſon or 


by repreſentation ; without which, there can be 
no beginning of a parliament ; and he alſo has 
alone the power of diſſolving it. 
The parliament is divided into a Houſe as Lords, 
and a Houſe of Commons. Tf 
The Houſe of Lords conſiſts of the L Spiri- 
tual and Temporal. 
The Lords Spiritual are, the two archbiſhops, 
and the twenty-four biſhops. | 
The Lords Temporal are, all the peers of the realm. 
The Houſe of Commons conſiſts of all ſuch gen- 
tlemen as are choſen "Mt the people to be their 
repreſentatives. | 
The number of | repreſentatives for England 


are, > WE 62, — 49 


For Sealand, - - >», » 06 : 
For Wales - - . Sf 5 
Making 3 - 558 * 
Theſe members repreſent the counties, cities, and 


| W of England, Scotland, and Wales. 


The Government of Great- Britain is monarchi- 
cal, mixed with ariſto-democratical: that is, the 
king is the head, and in his name all deeds are 
publiſhed; but his authority is reſtrained nm the 
parliament. | 
Ine nobility in FOE: Houſe of Toes, give the 
government partly an ariftocratical caſt ; and we 
3 | gentlemen. 
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gentlemen in the Houſe of Commons, who are 
all choſen by the people, add fomewhat of the 
democratical form. Theſe three different powers, 
the King, Lords, and Commons, being a check 
upon each other, the government of Great-Britain 
is reckoned the moſt perfect of any in the world. 


* 


—— 
SECTION XIII. 
or ENGLAND. 


T* lands belonging te England are, the 
iſle of Wight, which is reckoned as part of 


Hampſkire, and is one of the moſt fertile and beau- 
tiful ſpots in the kingdom: its capital is, New» 
port; and Cowes is a place of great trade. 5 
The iſle of Anglefea, which makes one of the 
counties of Wales: the chief towns are, Beaumaris 
and Holyhead. 

The iſle of Man, in the Iriſh Sea, is al 
reckoned with Lancaſhire: its chief towns are, 
Caſtletown, Douglas, Ramſey, and Peale. . 

The Scilly iſtes, near the Land's End, in Corn- 
wall, are a cluſter of dangerous rocks, famous 
for their tin mines: the chief of them i, Saint 


Germain's. 
Cocquet, F airne, and Holy, nde in Northum- 


be 


— 
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The ifles of Thanet and Sheepey, in Kent. 
The iſles of Guernſey, Jerſey, Alderney, and 


ject to England, and belong to Hampſhire. 

Guernſey, the largeſt of them, is about thirteen 
miles long, and twelve at the broadeſt part; it is 
a fine country, and its chief town is St. Peter * 
Port. | 

Jerſey is ſomething les: it'is 8 n fertile 
ſpot; the capital town is, St. Helier's. 

Theſe iſlands are all that remain to England of 
the duchy of N ormandy. l 


» 
. 


SECTION XIWC - =: 
OF WALES. 
ALES is ſituated on the weſt ſide of Eng- 


land, and is divided into twelve counties; 
ſix in North Wales, and ſix in South Wales. 


in North Wales are, 
13 Untſhire „„ 4- Carnarvonſhire 
2. Denbighſhire * : Merionethſhire 


3. Iſle of Angleſea 6. Montgomeryſhire. ˖ 


Sark, lying near the coaſt of France; are alſo fub- _ 
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In South Wales, are, 


4 7. Cardiganſhire 10. Sts 
8. Radnorſhire 1. Caermarthenſhire 


9. Brecknockſhire 12. Pembrokeſhire. 


Wales is about one hundred and twenty miles 
long, and eighty miles broad. | 


SECTION XV. 


2 
"AS 


N FLixr, the chief towns are, Flint, on the 
river Dee; St. Aſaph, and Holywell. 
2. In DEN BIC, the chief towns are, Denbigh, 


Wrexham, and Ruthen. - 
Wrexham is the largeſt town in N orth Wales, 
and famous for flannels. 


3. In the Iſle of ANGLESEA, the chief towns 
are, Beaumaris, and Holyhead, which is a great ſea- 
port, and the uſual paſſage to Dublin, in Ireland. 

4. In Carnarvon, the. chief towns are, Car- 
narvon, Bangor, and Conway. 

- Cammvon is famed for being the birth-piace of 
the firſt prince of Wales, afterwards King Edward 
* 


5. In 
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* le Manionens,- the chief towns are, . 
gelly, Harlegh, and Balagh. 

6. In MoxrTCOURT, the chief — are, 
Montgomery, and Welchpool, on the __ near 
which that river riſes. * - 

7. In a the chief towns are, Cari 
gan, and Aberiſt with. 

Cardigan is famous far its lead ate 6 Gi! 
are ſome mines of filver in its neighbourhood. | 

8. In Rapnos, the chief towns are, — 
| and Preſteign. 

9. In BRkcox, the chief towns are, Brecon, 
* Hay. 

Brecon, or Breeknock, is noted 15 its * 
trade. | 
10. Is noir the chief towns are, Car- 
diff, Llandaff, and Cowbridge. 

11. In CAERMARTHEN, the chief towns are, 
Caermarthen, and Kidwellin. 

12. In PEMBROKE, the chief towns are, Pem- 
broke, St. David's, Haverfordweſt, and Milfo 
haven ; which laſt is an excellent harbour, and the 
uſual paſſage to Waterford, in Ireland. : 

att is the beſt town in South Wales. 


as. — 


n in 3 carries on a great wade, in 
coals; and has ſeveral woollen manufattories; it 
alfo abounds | in black cattle, and n 

| 2, 4 e This 
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This is 4 mountainous country: the oelictpal 
' Mountains are, Snowden, in Carnarvonſhire; and: 
Plinlimmon, between the counties of e ee de. 
and. Cardiganſhire. 
The chief rivers are, the POS 0 the- Deg: 
The Religion and "Government. are the fame 3 as. 
thoſe of England. 16:42 $53 «4 bg + 
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5 . Character of . is, tx 
are univerſally inclined to a choleric temper, and+ 
value themſelves much on their families; but, tex; 


are dane, 805 and hoſ] OO 
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SECT} ION. XVE. 


or SC OTLAN D. 


GEOLLAND,. ations f e e les 
on the North of England, from which it is ſe- 
parated by the river, Tweed, the Sinz. F irth, and 
the Cheviott Hills, _ 
It is divided into North Scotland;_« or the. High- | 
bo wing thirteen, counties; and. South. 
Scotland, 


, — 
RL * . 


- 3 
jo 
Fog 
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Seotland, or the Lowlands, containing twenty 
making, altogether, thirty- three: the Highlander | 


being ſeparated from the Lowlands by the. river. 


Fay. Sam 55-5 „ e ee eee 
The 13 Counties of che Highlands, are, 
1. The iſles of Orkney 7. Inverneſs 


and Shetland ' 38. Elgin, or Murray 
2. Caithneſs 9. Bamff 
3. Sutherland 10. Aberdeen 2 
4 11. Kincardine or Mearu 
5. Cromartie 12. Forfar or ws call | 


6. Naum „ 13. Perth. 
i he 20 Counties of the Lowlands, are, : 


E ei 4-47 124 Edinburgh, or Mig 
2. Kinroſs - TLothian 

3. Clackmanan 13. Haddington, or —Y 
4. Stirling | Lothian t 

5. Dumbarton 14. Berwick, or ene 

„ 15. Roxborouk 8 
7 16. Selkirk „ 
e 17. Peebles, or Twedale- 
9. Renfrew 18, Dumfries t a 8 
10. Lanerk or "Chiles 19. Kirkudbright or Eaſt 

dale Galloway 


IF Lintithgow, or Weſt 20. Wigtown or wee 
Lothian TT OR. | 


- « * . 2 * * 1 i 
8 — 
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: Sootiand:is about three hundred miles long, a 


de Orkney Ades the —— and 
one hundred and fifty miles broad. 


. lies between 540 and It North latitude. 


. 


sb TI ON xVIL 


or SCOTLAND. 3 
„Ta. . of the Onan Iſtes i is, e ; 
the chief town of which is, Kirkwall. . 
| "The largeft of the SHETLAND Iſles is; Mainland; 
and its chief town is, Lerwick. | 
There are ſeveral of theſe iſlands, lying together 
in a cluſter, at the Northern 1 of Scotiand, 
which form one countʒ. | 
2. In CAITHNESS, the chief town is Wick, on 
the ſea. 
38. in SUTRERLAND, be chief frown i, Dane 
on the ſea. 
+ In Ross, dle chief towns are, Tain and Ding: f 
Wall, both on the ſea. $ 
.d crear, the chief town is, der ; 
| tte, on the ſea. 


6. In NAIRNE, the chief town 20 Nairne, . 
the . 


2 „ 1 
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7. In Bananen, the chief town is, Lata, 

or Fort St. George, on an arm of the ſea; near 

which is the village of Culloden, famous for the 
battle fought in che year 1746, When the : Duke of _ 
Cumberland defeated the Scotch rebels. . 

Fort Auguſtus is a ſtrong place, on Loch Neg. 

8. In Elo, or Munzar, the chief 2. 5 

5 Figin, on the river Lafhe. ' ©. TIBET 

9. In Baurr, the 2 Bam 
Cullin, both an the fea... . 

10. In ABERDEEN, the . e 4 
deen, on the mouth of the Dee; Fraſerburgh, on 
the ſea ; Invermay, n on * one” 

Don. 

Aberdeen is noted for its Univerſity. 6 

11. In Kincarving, or — ho chief 
town is, Inverbervy, on the ſea. _ 

* 12. In Foxrar, or Ancvs, the chief towns are, 
en wat emen Dun- 
dee, on the Tay; and Forfar. _ I 

13. In PzRTH, the chief towns are, Shak * 

Dunkeld, beth on the Tay, Which res in this 
county, and Dumblain., 

Perth 1 is 9-6 oe town in the « North of Ses. 


land. | | oY "5 


pw” rr tt 


14. In Fir, the Gef wir are, St. . Andrew's 
and Kirkaldy, on che fea; Coupar, and Dunſerm- 


LF 4 
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Se. Andrew's is famous for its Univerſity. 
75. In Kixkoss, the ehief town is, — 
16. In b e the chief town is, Clack 
manan. | 
1 In S ro the chief towns are, — 
and Falkirk. i OM 
18. In DumBarToON, the chief town is, Dum- 
em on the river Clyde. 5 
The beautiful Loch Lomond is in this windy. 
19. In ARGYLE, the chief towns are, Inverary, 
en. Loch. Fine; ne in the Neale of 
Cantire. 

20. In the Illes 25 Sk 5 Burk, . 
0 * make up one county, the chief town is in. 
| Bute, and is, Rothſay; the caſtle of which: gives 
the title of Duke to the Prince of Wales. ) x 

21. In Arx, the chief towns are, Air, and Irvine, 
both on the ſea. 

22. In.REnFREw, the chief towns are, Renfrew, 
on the Clyde; Greenock, and Paiſley, famous fox. 


various ſorts of lawns. | 
23. In LaneRK, or CLYDESDALE,. the chief: 


towns are, Lanerk, Rutherglen, and Glaſgow, all. 
on. che Clyde, which riſes in this count. 5 
Glaſgow, for population, riches, and commerce, 
is the ſecond city of Scotland; and, conſidering its 
ſize, is perhaps one of the firſt in Europe, for its 
elegance and regularity, The ee is ſpacious. 
n well- built. | 
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24. In IatetiTHoow, or Wæs r LoTaran, the 
chief towns are; Linlith gow, Borroſtounneſs, TE 
Queensferry. | | RNs 

25. In Ebenuerion; or MenBovGrair the 
chief towns are, Edinbugh, the capital of all Scot- 
land, ſituated near the Forth; Leith, which is aböut 
two miles diftant, and is the harbour of Laien 
Muſſelburgh, and Dalkeith © © | 01 

Edinburgh is ſeated on an eminence, and males. 
+ grand appearance; the caſtle is built on a ſolid 
rock of great height, and looks down upon the city, 
commanding a moſt extenſive and beautiful view. 
That part called the New Town! is very elegant, and 


well laid out. 
At Edinburgh there is an Tiersen and foreral 


other public an ; and it contains about 60,000. 
inhabitants. - „ 
26. In HAnnx rox, or EAS LoTHIAN, the- 
chief towns are,, Haddington, and: Dunbar, both on. 
the ſea.. „„ 
27. In Berwick, or Munz, the chief towns 
are, Berwick, on the Tweed; ; and Lauder. / 
Berwick, lying between this county and North 
| umberland, is conſidered as a. fort of.” town and 5 
county by itſelf. 5 
28. In RoxBOROUGH, the chief town is, 9 
burgh. r, 7 5 5 
20. In SELKIRE, the chief town is, sek, on. 
ihe gel . 


5 | GEOGRAPHY. 
o. In Pxraxke ot TwWEZnartz the chief 
ee er e ee Win 
county. 
. "= Hom the chief town is, Dumbies, 
on the Nite. | 
2332. In K1&cUBBRIGHT, ar Roar: ne 
the chief towns are, Kircudbright, and New Gab, 
n both on the river Kircudbright. 15 
33. Io WicT@wn, or WEST Na the 
chief towns are, Wigtown, on the ſea; and Port 
os which nee. 


SECTION Xvfll. 


_ SCOTLAND. 5 


Ti- aged "FRE of Scothind; new, rr 
The Forth, which riſes in Penh, and 
/ — empties itſelf into the German Ocean 
The Tay, Wee the rn * th Low.” 
lands + 
The Tweed, Wee Scotland ad Eoglands! 
The Dee, and the Don, both in Abentconfbires. 
The Spey, which riſes in Inverneſs, and divides” 
dle counties of * and Bamff; 
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| The Cl and the Niche, WEIR into the 
Iriſh ſea. | 5 | 
Tek ane . Lakes tn oodand. | 
r tn: nacticc any 
it is ſeven leagues n nes - 
ſeyerallittle iſlands; 
Loch Tay, Loch Fine, Loch Awe, and many — 


others, preſent us with. very pichurcique l. 


e 


The principal Mountains are, | 


e en bb in a weſtward 
courſe, frem Aberdeenſhire, into Argyleſhire. 
The Penfland-hills, which run W e 

and join thoſe of Tweed ale, 
The Lammer Muir, in Berwick j 
And the Cheviott-hills, en the borders of Eng» 

land, between Roxborough and Northumberland. 


The chief commodities of Scotland, are, various: 
forts of fiſh, in great abundance; great numbers 
of cattle, and hides, honey, tallow, lead ore, iron, 
fir, coals, barley, rye, hemp, flax; and various 
| forts of linen, and coarſe cloth, particularly their 
table _ which is nn. Lane and * 
dl. | 


* It may not be improper here to obſerve, that both 
the Scotch and Lrith IG OOER abe name en | 
to an arm of the ſea. ph | | | 


The b 
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Preſbyteriaiſn. | | a: 


| cheek- bones, is common among m. 


Weſtern iſles, are included in Inverneſsſhire. 


4 GEOGRAPHY 
The Ragin by law eftabliſhed is, Calvinitica 


The Government is the fame as in England, 
ever ſince the union of the two crowns 3 ye” in 


2 few cuſtoms and laws of their own. 


4 The | langenge 5 in the Highlands is called 


Erſe, and is much the ſame as that uſed OP the 
common Triſh, | 


The Scotch are generally eſteemed very temperate 
in their diet, of a robuſt, hale conſtitution, able to 
endure fatigue ; they are accounted proud; but b 


and lovers of learning. 


A kind of characteriſtical Kaen, chat of high 


The lands of Scotland are, 5 


The Hebrides, or Weſtern iſles; the Orkney 
zles; the Shetland iſtes; and thoſe of Arran wy 


Bute, already mentioned. 


The Weſtern iſles are very numerous; lo or 
Lewis, i is the largeſt, about 100 miles long, and 13 


broad; and belongs to Roſsſhire. 


The iſle of Sky, Uiſt, and ſome other 4 the 
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hay, Jura, Mull, Tiery, Col, and the reſt of the 
Hebrides, belong to Argyleſhire. 
The little iſland Jona, or St. Columb Kill, is 
celebrated for having been the burying-place of many 
of the ancient Scotch, Iriſh, and Norwegian Kings. 


There are many other curious remains of anti- 
quity on ſome of theſe iflands ; and raed is thought | 
a great natural curioſity. : Fo. 


REESE id 
1 


As it is of the prong” „ for young peo- 
ple to be well acquainted with the hiſtory of their own: 
country, they might be greatly aſſiſted, and amuſed, 
by a ſet of Chronological Tables of Engliſh Hiſtory, 
| whith are upon the ſame plan as the diſſected Maps. 
After theſe, let them read the Hiſtory of England, 
written by a Nobleman to his ſon, in two ſmall vo- 
lumes; and HumE's Filer wheg they are of a pro- 


der age. 
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or IRELAND. 


IRELAND, ee e eee 
Weſt of England, in the Atlantic Ocean; and 
has the Scottiſh Seas, on the North. 
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i divided into four large 1 containing 
together 32 counties; they are as follow - 
Ulſter, on the North, 0 9 counties; 
Munſter, on the South - - 6 
Leinſter, on the Eaſt - - 4 1 1 
e on the Welt - JEN . | 5 


14 l oi counties. 


The counties ur Vifter, are, 
1. 6 or Tyr- 5. Antrim 5 


- connel 6. Down 
2, F ermanagh 7. Ardmagh 
3. Tyrone 8. Monaghan 


+4 Londonderry, or Derry 9. Cavan. 
The 6 Counties of Munſter, a are, 


: 1. Waterford 4. Kerry 

2. Tipperary ie 
Cork -. :;- hh Clare, 0 or Thomond. 
r The 
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The 12 Counties 4 2 
2. Meath, or Eaſt 8. King? 8 . „ 
Me, 9. Queen's County . 1 


4. Louth 115 Carlow K 
CCC eee r 
6. Wicklow „ e oe 
The 5 Counties of Cctianglts are, ES” 

IT. Gatway 4. Sligo 4 3 : SER ; 


2. Kante, 3 5 Leitrim. TE 3 
3. Mayo 2 in 3 


0 


| Ireland is about 280 2 from North to South 3 


and about 160 miles from Eaſt to Weſt. 5 
It lies between ST and 555 North latitude, 


— 1 - * 
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SECTION XX. 
Of IRELAND. | 


JN 1 or T ron the: chief : 
towns are, Donegal, Ballyſhannon, and Kel- 
lybegs, all on the ſea; St, John's Town, and 


NE bot on the river Derg; ; and Raphoe, 
| In 


| GEOGRAPHY 
In Lough Derg; on a ſmall iſland, is St. Patrick's 
Purgatory, much reforted to oy the Roman Ca- 
„ tholics. ie en | 
2. In F IRMANAGH, the chief town is, Inniſkil. 
ling, a town war my in an iſland made =Y TE 
Earn. 
23. In TryRrovs, the chief towns are, Dungan- 
non, Strathbane, Angher, and Clogher. | 
4. In Lo DONVDERRY, or DERRY, the chief 
towns are, Londonderry, on the river Derg; Cole- 
rain; and Newton Limavaddy, on Lough F oyle. | 
Londonderry i is the largeſt city in Viſter. un” 
5. In AxTRIñ, the chief towns are, Antrim, 
on Lough Neagh ; Belfaſt, and. Carrickfergug, both 
'on the ſea; Randalſtown, Liſburn, and Conner, 
The iſlands of Magee ou Rathlin belong to this 
county. 8 
Carrickfergus is the neareſt > to Port Patrick 
in Scotland. 
6. In Down, che chief towns are, Down, or 
Downpatrick, and Newton, both on Lough Strang- 
ford ; Bangor, on the kg Ones Dromore, and 
Hillſborough. © +7; 
7, In ARDMAGH, the chief towns are, Ardmagh, 


and Charlemont. . | 
Ardmargh is the Archbihop's S See of the province 


of Ulſter. 
8. In MonacHan, the chief towns are, Mo- 


naghan, Clouniſh, a e and Caitle- 


Io 
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9. In Cavan, the chief towns are, Cavin, Bel- 
turbet, an Kilmore. | 


10. In LonGForp, the chief towns are, Long- | 7 | 


ford, Granard, St. Johnſtown ; 3 LE h, on 
the Shannon; and Ardagh. | | 
11. In MeaTH, or EasT 13 the chief 
towns are, Trim, and Navan, both on the Boyne; 
Kells, Duleck, Ratooth, and Athboy. | 

12. In Wesr MEeaTH, the chief towns are, 
Killbeggan, Mullenger, Fore, and the F ort of . 
timore. 
13. N the . towns are, . 
Dundalk, and Carlingford, on the ſea; Drog- 
heda, or Tredagh, « on the n 32 „Dau, and 
Louth. . 
14. In DuszLin, the chief towns: are, Dt 
the capital of Ireland, fituated on the river en * 
| Newcaſtle ; and Swords, on the ſea. | 

Dublin is reckoned the ſecond city in the Britiſh 
dominions, and contains about 140, oco inhabitants. 
It is the See of the Archbiſhop of the province of 
Leinſter; and the reſidence of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, who holds his court in the Caſtle: It is 
alſo the ſeat of the Parliament, and the courts of 
Juſtice. 8 

In Dublin is a ieee called Trinity College 
which is the only one in Ireland. 


The 


- 
| 4 
n 
* 


low, on the ſea; Baltinglafs, Carysfort, and Be- 
ſington. 


+1 Maryborough, Ballinakill, and Port Arlington. 


Lenny, Thomaſtown, and Enniſteage, all on the 


New Roſs, on the Barrow; Enniſcorthy, Taghman, 
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| The Barracks here, are ſaid to be the lg and 
completeſt in Europe. 
15. In Wick Low, the chief towns are, Wick- 


16. In Kanz, the 3 Kildare, 
Naas, and Harriſtoun; and Athy, on the Barrow. | 

17. In KinG's CounTy, the chief towns are, 
—— W A —_— Ong 


18. In Quzen's Grow the chief towns are, 


109. In KitLKEnNY, the chief towns are, Kill 
kenny, St. Kennis, or Iriſhtown, joined to Kill« 


Noire; Knocktopher, Cullen, and Gowran, _ 
20. In Cariow, the chief towns are, n 
and Leighlin, both on the Barrow. c 
21. In WexrorD, the chief towns: are; Wex- 
* and Clomines, all on the ſea; 


_— and wy alias ine 


22. In WATERFORD, the chief towns are, Wa- 
8 and Dungarvon, both on the ſea; e 
and Liſmore. 

Waterford is the neareſt "wn to- Mitford- Haven 
in Wales. | | 


23. 
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23. In TIrPERA RT, the chief towns are, Clon- 
mell, on the Sure; Caſhel, and Tipperarx. 
| Caſhell is the Archbiſhop's See for Munſter. > 
24. In Corx, the chief towns. are, Cork, Vong ñ 
hale, Kinſale, Middleton, Roſs, Baltimore, and 
Clognokelty, all on the ſea; Charleville, Caſtle- 
martyr, | Millow, Rathequmucks, W and 
ln, 
Cork is the . city in Anka for. ſize, eh, 
' riches, and commerce. Kinſale j is alſo . conſi- 
| derable. 
25. In Kerry, the chief towns are, Dingle, 
and Tralee, both on the ſea; Ardford, and * 
hadoe. 
5 Laenzce, the chief towns are, Le- 
rick, Killmalock, and Aſkeyton. 2.234 
Limerick, ſituated on the Shannon, is a ne, 
| populous, commercial city. : 
27. In CLARE, or THoMoND, the chief. towns 
are, Ennis, Killfenora; 3 e on the n 
and Carpe 


1 


28. In Gal war, the chief towns are, 8 
on the ſea; Athenry, Tuam; 3 and Coy on the 
| Shannon. 


Galway i is the — town? in ; Comm ght. 


Tuam is the Archbiſhop's See of this province. 
9 In Roscommon, the chief towns are, Roſ- - 
„ | common, 
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common, Athlone, Boyle, or Abby Boyle, Tulk, 
and Elphin. © 
30. In Mayo, the Ate towns are, Caſtlebar; ; 
Killala, on the ſea ; Mayo, and Foxford. 
31. In Srroo, the chief towns are, Sligo, wor 
| ſea; Achonry, and Caſtleconnor. 
32. In Lerrkim, the chief towns' are, — 
town, Carrick, or Currick eee 4d | Leitelit, 
ll on che Stanton. e 


SECTION. XXI. 
| Or IRELAND. 


T. pine Rivers of meln, are, The 
Shannon, which tiſes in Leitrim, and ferves 
as a boundary between Connaught and the three 
other provinces; 
The Blackwater, and the Sure, which run 
- through Munſter; - | 
Tue Barrow, the Noire, the Boytie, and the Li 

fee, which all run through Leinſter; 
The Bann, 1 Derg, 1 in Dae. TE. 


There are FRO? Cana 82 morzk "0 different 


baun of the kingdom, for the Corivenience of the 
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| inland avon ; particularly that between the 
Shannon and Liffee, which is carried through a an ex- 


tent of ſixty miles. 


The Lakes, or Loughs, of Ireland, are very nu- 
merous; the chief among them are, thoſe of Earn, 
Neigh, F oyle, Yung CO and Dp | | 

The principal Mountains are, thoſs of Py 
and . in me 1 of n 


. 


The chief articles of Conner are, b hides, 
tallow, butter, cheeſe, falt, honey, wax, hemp, wool, 


frieze, and great nn of excellent * and 


| thread. 


The Iriſh are N well-made, As ace 
tive, haughty, careleſs of their lives, patient of cold 
and hunger, eaſy of belief, and greedy of glory. 
In a word, if they be bad, you ſhall no where find 
worſe; and if _— be good, Ton? can N meet 
with better. 8 5 

To the above may be added, that the Iriſh are 
blundering even to a proverb; and nnn for 
_— APO" 2 8 


There * 8 ſmall Iſlands on the coaſt E 
Ireland, which belong to the ſeveral counties on 
which they border. 


a SECTION 
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+... . SECTION XXI. 


OF IRELAND. 


Tur Religion by! hike: eſtabliſhed in e is, 
the Epiſcopal Proteſtant, under four arch- 
biſhops and eighteen billops : - "_ a others are 
tolerated. „ 
1. The Archbiſhop of Ardnvagh, is Ayled < Pri- 

mate and Metropolitan of all Ireland.” 5 
2. The Archbifhop of enn is OT 5 Primate 


-— 


0 


: of IrelandG “. 5 
3. The Archbiſhop of Caſhell; 
4+ The N of . 
+ Chi Rae are, thoſe ab. 
1. Meath, Dromore, and 7. Leighlin and Ferns 
| Clonmacnoiſe * 8. Kilkenny, by the title 
=—_— MJ Clnr of © Biſhop of Oo 
3 3. Down and Connor 9. Limerick 
| | 4. Derry 10. Ardford and Aghadoe 
| | 5. Raphoe * 11. Waterford and Lib 
| | 6. Killmore and Rong a more.. 


* . biſhop takes place of the "OE Archbiſhops. | 
12. Cork 
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12. Cork and Roſs 15. Kildare 20 

13. Cloyne 17. Clonfert and Kilmac- 
14. Killaloee duagh 
27 Em FX 18. e, Achora. 


In the year 1172, Henry II. 3 this 
5 kingdom, and took the title of Jord of Heland, . 

as did his ſucceſſors till the reign of Henry VIII. 
who aſſumed the title of King of Ireland.“ It is 
now governed like England, by a Lord Lieutenant, 
who is the King's repreſentative, and a Parliament 
of their OWN, 5 


Beſides the Iſlands of Great- Britain .and Ire- 
land, &c, already mentioned, the Britiſh dominions 
extend to every quarter of the globe. | 

The Engliſh have Gibraltar, in Spain ; 

Some forts and factories in Africa 
Large poſſeſſions i in Aſia; | 

And immenſe tracts of land in America. 
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SECTION XXII. 


or FRANCE. 


RANCE, anciendy called Ont, is bounded 

on the | 
No, by the Britiſh" Channel, * Ke Nether- 
r | 
South, by Spain, and the Mediterraneahz 


Eaſt, by Germany, Swiſſerland, and Tealy; ; 
Weſt, EY the _ of — 


Tt i is divided into e Provinces ; + four of hem 
| tying on the North, four In the middle, and four o on 
the South. 75 ph | | - 


The 4 W Ne are, 
1. Picard, 3. Ifle of France 
2. Normandy 4. Champagne. 


The 4 middle Provinces, are, 


1. Bretagne, or Brittany 3. Burgundy | 
2. Orleannois 4. Lionnols. 


7 | The 4 Souther n P 7 ovinces, are, 
© Guienne, or Gaſcony | * Dauphiné 


7. Languedoc 8 4. Provence. ü 
e Theſe 
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| Theſe twelve provinces were ſubdivided into 
thirty-one Governments, or Generalities; over 
each of which there was a Superintendent, or Lieu- 
tenant-General : but, ſince the Revolution, France 
has been divided into eighty- three Detm u in- 
cluding the iſland of Cerſiea. | 


Franee is Sat fix hundred piles long, and fre 


hundred broad. 
It lies between 42 and 51* North bee, 


; i 
* 
p : on 
p 
q 
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8E CTION | XXIV. 0 


OF FRANCE, | 


F Penny * the chief towns are, Auen | 
Calais, Boulogne, and Abbeville. 
Amiens, the capital, greatly reſembles Saliſbury. | 
Calais, is the neareſt port to England, juſt oppo= _ 
ſite to Dover, It is the laſt town that the Engliſſi 
kept in F rance, after it was conquered by Edward 
III. in the year 1347; and was given up to F rance 


by our popiſh queen Nau, A. D. 1 5 57. 


i This 3 is now called Somme, frac 5 its vici- 
nity to a river of that name which falls into vs Engliſh 
Channel; the chief town is Amiens. 


D 4 | Abbeville 


— 
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| Abbevilte is conſiderable for its manufacture of 


broad-cloths, which are the beft in France. 
| The province of Picardy is a naked and wild 
country, and produces little befides corn. 
LO Normanpy , the chief towns are, Rouen, 
. onthe Seine; Caen, Dieppe, Havre-de-Grace, Cher- 
| bourg, and Granville, all upon the coaſt. 
In Caen there is a "Univerſity; and Cherbourg i is 
5 now rendered famous by the fortifications and works 
carrying on there. | 
Normandy is one of the fineſt provinces in 
France, and produces all che conveniences and 
luxuries of life. The Normans are fo remarkable 
for giving evaſive Tod that ONE are become 
_ proverbial. | 
3. Of the Ile of Fx RANCE 75 the chief towns are, 
Paris, the metropolis of all France, ſituated on the 
Seine; near -which are the Palaces of 8 
Marli, and F nen 


7 


* This Province i is now . into he depaximgens 
of the LaweR SEINE, Calyapos, Ox NE, Eurs, and 
CnaxxNEL;; the principal towns of each department are 
Rouen, Caen, Alengon, Ewreux, and Coutance. 

+ This Province is now divided into the departments 
of Paris, SEINE and Oise, SEINE and Mak NE, and 
Oils; the chief towns of which are Paris, Verſailles, 
Melun, and Beauvais,—The department of Als Nx E is 
partly in the Iſle of France, and partly in . the 


1 town 1s Le. 


Paris 
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Paris is a moſt magnificent city, and. contains 
about ſix hundred thouſand inhabitants.” The moſt 
remarkable buildings are, the Luxembourgh, where 
a valuable collection of Paintings is ſhewn; the 
Palace of Bourbon; the Hoſpital for Wee be- 


ſides ſeveral others. 
Moſt of the public Edifices and G are 8 


corated with paintings, tapeſtry, images, and ſtatues. 
The Tapeſtry of the Gobelines i is en, for 


beauty and richneſs. 
The Palace and Gardens of. Verkalles are bend 4 


and expenſive. 


The Ifle of France is - reckoned hy moſt agree= 
able and richeſt of all the provfnces. 15 | 
4. Of CHAMPAGNE *,.the chief town is, Rheimsy, 
where the kings of France are crowned,-,, - - 
This province abounds in. corn and cattle, and! 
produces: the wine. called — | 


F. Of BreTacNe 4, or BRITTANY; the chief 
towns are, Rennes; St: Malo, Breſt, and Vannes, 4 
on the ſea; Nantz; upon the Loire. 

- Breſt is a well-fortified enen the den that: 


n has n _ ocean. 
e | = e | 'Nantz 


| This Peer contains the coi of 3 | 
Marne, Ur PER Marne, and ARDENNES ; the chief 
towns are Troyes Chalons,..C haumont; and Mexieres. 
+ Containing the modern departments of Ist and 
VIiLLAENE,. Lowszr Loire, FINIS TER RB, Nox 


Dg ' 2 Sa. 


Ce er, and Moxst nan; the chief towns are Rennes ; 
Nantes, Breſt, St. Brieax, and Vans. 
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n ie fackous for ic hae brandy. | 
6. Of OrLEeAnNors ®, the chief towns are, Or. | 


leans, upon the Loire; Rochelle, and Rochfort, 


upon the ſea - coaſt; Angiers, remarkable for its 


Vniverſity. 


Orleans is rendered. famous by * of Arc, com- 


- monlycalled © the Maid of Orleans · who obliged the 
Engliſh to raiſe the ſiege of that city, A. D. 1428, 
and afterwards drove them out of France. 


7. OF BURGUNDY +, the chief town is, Dijon. 
This is an extenſive and fertile province, and 5 


duces the wine called Burgundy. 


8. Of Liownors , the chief town is Lyons, at 


the conflux of the Rhone and the Soane; it is 


famous for its manufactures of _ and gold and 
flyer ſtuffs. | 


9. Of  Gurenns b or © Gaacon, the chief towns 
are 


0 


This Province contains the N . 


RET, EukkE and Loire, and Los az and CRERM; the | 


principal towns are, Orleans, Chartres, and Blois. 

+ This Province contains the modern departments of 
Cors D'or, Sox and Loixe, Youre and Arx; 
the chief towns are Dijon, Macon, Auxerre, and Bourg. 

1 This Province is now called Ruonz and Loize; 


the chief town is Lyons. 


r Province 3 
called 
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are, Bourdeaux, upon the Garonne; Bayonne ; and 


Oleron, on an iſland of that name. 8 
Bourdeaux is a beautiful town; the wines poſted 
_ Claret and Bourdeaux are made here, 
This province is in general remarkable for os 
eating ; there are plenty of nn, red Tae 
and fine hams. 
The Gaſcons are the mel lively people i in Frame 185 
but ſaid to be inclined to boaſting; ſo that it is be- 
come a proverb to ſay of a man who boaſts, and is 
preſumptuous, © He js a Gaſcon !”? | 5 
10. Of Lancvepoe®, the chief mn are, Tos 
louſe, on the Garonne; Mahmnenen  Mirepoins 
Narbonne, and Nimes. 
This i is one of the largeſt and 1 3 
of the provinces. The air and climate of Mant- 
pelier are thought ſo fine, that ſick people are ↄſten 


called Guienne, contains the modern departments of 


Gizoxpe, Ur PER Vienxe, Lor and Ga NE, 


Avik RON, Don Doo x E, and Lor; the chief towns are 
Beurdeaux, Limoges, Agen, Rodex, Perigueux, and Cabors. 

Ide Southern part generally called Gaſcony includes 
the modern departments of GRS, Urytr Prezngrs, 
Lower PyRENEEs, and Laxpss; the chief towns are 


Lach, Tarbe, Pau, and Marſan. 

* This Province includes the modern 8 of. 
Urpzr GaRO xe, GARD, Heravir, ARRIEGE,. 
Taxxg, Aupe, Urpsr-Lozpz, and Lozarsz; the 
chief tons are T aulquye, NMiſnes, Moupelier, £oaix, Cares, 
care * and Mende. . N . 

: D 5 EM ſeat 
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Fent tis from other countri2 8, for the recovery 


— 


of their health. 


Narbonne i is fac for abbr honey. 
Nimes is celebrated on account of an ancient 
Amphitheatre ons apes which are {tilt to de 


feen. 5 
11. Of Daurniug , the chicf town is, Gre. 


noble. 8 
This province gives the title of Dauphin” to the 


King of France's eldeſt ſon. 
12. Of Provence #, the chief towns are, Aix; 
Avignon, upon the Rhone; I; and Marſeilles 


on the Mediterranean. 
Marſeilles is a fine city, and celebrated ſeaport, 


where the King of France keeps his galleys. 
Toulon is allo a ſea- port of great importance, and 


the general magazine of naval ſtores. 
Provence is extremely fertile; it produces the beſt 


3 


dil, and the fields are full of Wanze hg, lemon, and 


olive S_ . 
The Principality of Orange les in this province, 


To thefe twelve parts we may ſubjoin 1 three other 
ite, now e to hs F Po,” | 


1 This Province contains the modern departments of 
IsERE, DrRome, UPPER Arrs, and AR DECRHE; the 


. * 


principal towns are Grenoble, Romans, Gap, and Privvas. T 
+ The modern divifions of - this Province are the 
MaurzEs of the RROxxE, V ak, and the i LOWER AL Ps 3 


the chief towns are Aix, e and Digne. . 
2 e 8 The 
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The Duchy of Lorraine e, the chief town of 


as} is, Nancy. - h 
2. Alface 1; its chief brd Straburgh 3 both 


ſituated on the borders of Germany. 
. Franche-Comte 4; its capital is, Dpa i 5 
lying along the borders of Switzerland. 


5... des 


* This contains the departments of the Mos EIL LE, 
Vosces, MEuRTE, and Musk; the chief towns are 
Metz, Epinal, Nancy, and Barleduc. | 8 1 * 

+ This Province is now divided 1 into the Departments 
of the Lower Rurne, and UrrER Rnine ; ; the prin- 
cipal towns are Straſbourg and Colmar. 

t This Province contains the departments of Douss, 
Jura, and UrrER SAONE, the chief towns are Ben- 
ſancon, Dole „ . 

The other departments are Nox TH FLAN DER 8, and 
Calais STRA 178, near the ſtraights of Dover, the 
chief towns are Liſle and Arras. Lower CrarenTe - / 
oppoſite the Iſland of Oleron in the Bay of Biſcay, the 
chief town is Santes. EasT PTRENEES, formerly Royu-  _ 
fillon, the chief town is Perpignan on the Mediterranean, ; 
Coxeze formerly Limouſin, the chief town is Tulle.” 
Crevuse formerly Marche, the principal town is Gueret. 
CnARENTE, formerly Angoumois, the chief town is 

Angouleme. ALLies, formerly Bourbonnois, the chief 
town is Moulin. CERR and Ix DRE, formerly Berry, the 
chief towns are Bourges, and Chateauroux. IN DRE and 
Loizg, formerly Touraine, the chief town is Tours. 


MARY aul Lo IE, SARTE, and MarEN NE, formerly 
0 LE Mains 
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'The Uſhant iſles, Belleidle, and ſome other mall 


iſlands, lie on the coaſt of Brittany. 


The e on the ag park of bonnes. 


. . . * 4 
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SECTION XXV. 
or FRANCE. 


principal Rivers of France are, the Rhone 
and the Soane, which joining _ Cows 


fall into the Mediterranean Sea; 


The Garonne, and the Loire, which * them- 


ſelves into the Bay of Biſcay ; 


The Seine, and the Somme, which Fall into the 


| Britiſh Channel. 


France abounds with 8 which cer: the 


j en navigation extremely comnſodious; the moſt 
noted are, chat of Languedoc, which opens a com- 


= Maint and Auer. the chief towns are Is Maus, Laval, . 
and Auger. NI EVA, formerly Mauer nass, the chief 


town is Newers. VIE N NE, VENDEE, Two SEVRES, 


formerly Paitou, the chief towns are Poitiers, Fontenay, | 
and Mort. Puy pz Doux, and CAN TAT, formerly 
Auvergne, the chief towns are C lermont and St. Flour. 


Alſo the Iſland of Co RSICA,. * chief jownof which 


I is 7 
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tic, by the river + Garonne ; and the canal of 4. | 


| leans, 


a 


| Fon Lakes around in this ca. 


The chief Mountains are, ae Alps, which divide 
France from Italy; 
The Pyrenean n dui "WEE =} 
Spain; Mount Juro, between Franche Comte and 
Swiſſerland; the Cevennes, in Languedoc; the 
Vauge, which divides Lorraine from Burgundy and 
Alſace; Mount Dar, in Auvergne. 


France is i thought the fund aghndey in 
Europe; the Air is temperate, but much warmer 
than in England, and very healthy. 
The Soil produces all forts of corn, hemp, fax, 
and ſaffron; excellent wines, ſuch as frontignac;, 
pontage, and hermitage, beſides thoſe before-men- 
tioned ; and filk and EY hy non 
abundance af falt. | | 


The general Character of the French _ that they 
are very ceremonious, active, and'inconftants ex- 
tremely given to talking, eſpecially the females. 
They have 4 graceful and winning deportment, are 
airy and amorous; complete maſters of the art of 
 diflimulation, and very contentious. Both gentle- 
men and citizens live more ; dparingly than eBags 

„ ilk 
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kt; they feed moſtly on boiled or liquid meaty, 
and are very curious in their ſauces. They are 
bleſſed with a ready conception, and have of late 
greatly advanced the republic of letters: and even 
ſome of the female fex are now famous for their abi- 
lity and learning. Their countryman who drew 
their character, adds, that, in matters of war, they re- 
ſemble a flea, quickly ſkipping into a country and 
as ſoon leaping out of it; and they ſeldom chuſe to 
e unleſs they are entrenched up to their eyes. | 


* 


The ; Religion eſtabliſhed 17 ” laws of 
5 rance is, the Roman Catholic; which e 


abdbies and convents. 
The Government of France was that of an ub 


| Foes monarchy, or rather deſpotiſm; and tho' they 
had parliaments, they were merely nominal, and 
bad but little power: however, the revolutions that 
took place in July 1789, ow to have ee f 
the whole ſyſtem. 

The Succeſſion was ex in the male line 
only; all females being excluded inheritance of ſove- 
reigaty by what is called the Salic law. 
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- France was oviginally the country of the ancient 
Gauls, -but takes its preſent name from the Franks, 
a ſet of German emigrants, who completed the 

foundation of the preſent kingdom, under Clovis, 
about the year 476. Great part of France was con- 
en by Edward III. of gan; z and in the year 
. = 3420s 
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14205 Henry . 80d conqueſt of i it, and was de- | 
clared regent and heir to the crown of France. A 
few years after, the Engliſh were routed by the fa- 
mous Joan of Arc, and, in 1450, _— were entirely 

driven out of France. 


A dreadful Maſſacre took place at Paris, in Au- 
guſt 1792: Louis XVI. was dethroned and i impri- 
ſoned, together with the Queen and royal family: 
and, on the 21ſt of September, the national con- 
vention paſſed a decree for the abolition of Royalty, 
declaring the conſtitution of France, Republican! 
Violent factions ſucceeded, and the Convention, 
| contrary to every principle of humanity or juſtice, 
condemned the unfortunate king to be beheaded ; 
which cruel ſentence was put in execution the 21ſt 
of January 1793. Previous to theſe tranſaQions, 
the church-lands had been ſeized on, the convents 
thrown * and numbers of the clergy baniſhed, 


Beſides his lies dern of France, the F conch have 
many valuable poſſeſſions; they have great part of 
the Netherlands; the iſland of Corſica ; 3 ſeveral 
lands in North America; and ſome ſettlements and | 
forts | in Aſia and Wien. | 


For a farther knowledge of French Hiſtory, read 
© Voltaire's yp of Louis XIV,” and Chalon's Hiſtory 
| of France,” 
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SECTION XXVI. 


PAIN i is bounded on the , 
North, by the Bay of Biſcay, and France; ; 
© South, by the Straies of Gibraltar; 
Eaſt, by the Mediterranean Sea 
Weft, 15 gare and the Atlantic. 5 


— 


| Spin is divided into 14 Provinces, vis. 


. 


15 A THE. NORTH: 
"PF: Galicia ; 3. 2 Þ a 
2. Aſturia . 


TOWARDS THE. PYRENEAN MOUNTAINS: 
| 4 Navarre 6. Catalonia 
. 5. Arragon i 


1 on THE EAST! en THE $SOUTH: 
1 5, Valencia © © © 9. Granada 

3 bas Murcia ee Andaluſia, 

[ . 


1 ON THE WEST : TY IN THE MIDDLE: 


| . . Eftramadura . 13. Old Caſtile 
=—_ 12. Leon 85 5 23 New Caſtile. 


I - x Spain is 700 miles long, and 500 broad. 
i= It lies between 36 and 44" North latitude, 


SECTION 
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SECTION XXVIL | x46 


or SPAIN, 1 05:16 dy bas 


Pp GALICIA, the chief towns are, St. al de 
Compoſtella, Corunna, and the Groyne. 1 

2. In AsTURIa, the chief, town is, Oviedo. 

3. In Biscay, the chief town is, Bilboa. 


| 


8 


4. In NAvARRE, the chief town is, Pampeluna. 

S. In ARRAGON, the chief town is, ene 
on the Ebro. 6 : 

6. In CATALONIA, the chief e is, er Ry 
na, on the Mediterranean; 3 2 . Nane, and 
trading 280 1 


G 0 


7. In vaizucia, the chief towns are, Valen- 
cia, and Alicant, both on the Mediterranean. © © 
8. In Murcia, the chief towns are, Murcia; 
and Carthagena, on the Mediterranean. | 


— — 


9. In GaAx Apa, the chief towns are, Granada; 


| and Malaga, on the Mediterranean; from whence 
we have the fruit we call Malaga raiſins. 7 


10. In AnpDaLivsa, the chief towns are, Se- 
ville, on the Guadalquiver ; Gibraltar, on the 


OE] 3 and Cadiz, 


Seville | 


- 


5 . ” 
—_— , * 


„„ 


of any in Europe, and is decorated with an aftoniſh- 


Veri next to Madrid, is the beſt built City in 
Spain; it is a great trading town, and 1 is e 


famous for its oranges. 


\ 


Gibraltar'is a very ftrong fort, built on a. 0 


and was taken from the by the Engliſh, 
A. D. 1704. 


Cadiz, ſometimes called Cales, and anciently 
Gades, i is a large, fine, and rich town. It is built 
on an iſland ſeparated from Andaluſia by a ſmall 


J arm of 'the ſea, over which a fortified bridge is 
thrown, which joins it to the e . 


* * — — 


12. In Vera ion: the chief town is, Me- 
rida, on the Guadiana. | 

12. In Leon, the chief towns are, "Rey 7 Sa- 
lamanca, which contains the * N 2 of 
Spain. 


* - - 1 . 
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— 
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13. In Orp CasTILE, the chief o_ are, Bur- 


gos, and Valladolid. 

14. In New CasTILE, the chief towns are, Ma- 
drid, the capital of all Spain; Toledo, on the Tagus; 
and the Eſcurial, or King's Palace. 


Madrid is faid to be a dirty, uncomfortable place; 


it is ſurrounded by a mud wall, and contains ont 


I 00,000 inhabitants. 
The Eſcurial is reckoned the moſt coſtly 8 


; ing J 


— 


in Africa | 
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ing variety of paintings, ſculpture, tapeſtry, and 

other ornaments. | 
There are ſeveral other Palaces in the environs. 

of Madrid, that are worth ſeeing. 


SECTION XXVII. 


| 0 SPAIN, | 


T* pelneipal 1 of Sea are, the Ebro, 
which falls into the Mediterranean; - the 


Douro, the Tagus, Guadiana, and the Guadal- 
quiver, ) * which all CI 3 into 85 ä 


„ 


The Mountains are very numerous, but the moſt 


noted are, the Pyrennees, between Spain and France, 


extending from the Bay of Biſcay to the Mediter- 
nean, two hundred miles; | | 
The Cantabrian Mountains, . which are a kind of 
continuation of the TRY and reach acroſs to 
the Atlantic Ocean; | 143-1 ict 
And, Mount Calpe, now du the Hill of Gibral- | 
tar, and in former times, one of the. pillars of Her- 
cules; the Es, Mount. eee ying PO to 85 


— ? ! 
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and ſeveral forts of drugs; various metals, and par- 


that they furniſh the beſt a arms in * 
_— anchovies, - 


and drinking, but they are thought miſtruſtful, idle, 


and prone to revenge. They are of an olive com- 


oo The men , have muſtachios. 


niſhes with cruelties that are ſcarce to be conceived, 
and is a goes) human nature. 


| moſt deſpotic kingdom in Europe. The Succeſſion 
is s hereditary to females as well as males. 


The Air of Spain is very pure; bat her * 
mers are exceedingly hot, and their winters intenſe. 
ly cold. The Soil is extremely fertile, and produces 
all ſorts of delicious fruits and corn; they have 
excellent wines, eſpecially ſack and ſherry, fine 
wool, and ſilk, in abundance; honey, ſaffron, ſnuff, 


ticularly iron, which they work to ſuch perfection, 


The Seas afford excellent 70 of all Kinds, pary- 


1 are grave, * he a cunning; 
_ good foot · ſoldiers; are loyal to their king, 


patient in what they undertake, temperate in eating 


plexion, have fine ſparkling, eyes, and gloſſy black 


The Religion of Spain is, the Roman Catholic, 
and they have a very ſevere Inquiſition againſt the 
exerciſe of any other; which is a tribunal that pu- 


e is 9 is ce | 


es 


AND HISTORY. 1 
Spain was known to the ancients by the names of 
Iberia and Heſperia, as well as Hiſpatiia, and for- 
merly included Portugal. The firſt inhabitants 
were the Celtæ, a people of Gaul. After them, the 
Pnœnicians poſſeſſed themſclves of the moſt ſouth- 
ern parts, and were the firſt civilizers of this king- 
dom, and the founders of the moſt ancient cities. 
After thefe followed the Grecians; then the Car- 
thaginiansz and, about ſixteen years before Chriſt, 
it became ſubject to the Romans. On the decline 
of that empire, it became a prey to the Goths, who 
founded the Spaniſh monarchy, under their king 
| Alarick I. Theſe, in their turn, were invaded by 
the Saracens, who, about the end of the feventh 
eentury, ravaged this country, till towards the year 
| 1475, when Ferdinand, and his quently Iſabella, ex- 
* the Moors entirely. 


| The preſent ſovereign is, Charles IV., who ſuc= 
ceeded in 1788. He is ſtyled, © His Catholic Ma- 

jeſty. 

The eldeſt ſon of Spain i is s called * 6 The Prince of 

Aſturias,” 


The Iflands lying near Spain, in the Mediter- : 


| ranean, are, . 


Majorca, ſubject to | Spain; z its chief. town is, 
Majorca. 3 


Minorca; the chief town is, Port Mahon. 
Vvuica; the chief town is, Yvica, ſubject to Spain. 
SOIT 7 =: It - 


4 
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It was a 8 ſaying of Phillip 1 II.“ That the 

; < ſun never ſet upon his dominions :” for, 

In Africa, upon the coaſt of Barbary, the Spa. 
niards poſſeſs the towns of Ceuta and One and Ns 
Canary iſlands. | | 
In Aſa, they have the Philippine, and the Ma. 
NT or Ladrone, iſlands. © 

In North America, they have. Wo Fon ou 
Mexico, California, 2 the iſlands of Cuba, N 


Rico, and ſome others: 


And they poſſeſs the n 5 of South aye 


rica. 7 F 
The 8 5 were the firſt 1 of 


America; under the conduct hd Columba A. D. | 
19 | | 1 


SECTION 


Ax uf. 
nn, XXX. e 
of rok Tr ar. 


13 10 of Portugal hes on the Welt at 
Spain, and is divided into fix Province. 
1. Eftramadura 4 Tralos Montes 
4j. „ ²˙·¹ + 
3. Entre Mi inho e Pour 6. Algarve, which the? 
1. ſmalleſt province, has the title of kingdom. 75 : 
Portugal is about 300 miles long, and 1e brot. 
1. Of EsrRAMADURA, the chief totyn is Liſbom, 
on the Tagus, the eapital of Portugal an extenſive, 
populous, and wealthy city, built ike Old Rome, on 
{even little hills, and contains 200, O00 inhabitants. 
The wine called Liſbon, comes from hence. 
This city was deſtroyed in 1755, by a moſt dread- 
ful earthquake, but has fince deen rebuilt in an ele- 
gant and commodious manner. nan 1 
2. Of BREMA, the chief town is, Gan ; 
3. Of ENxTRE Minno E Dovso, the chief 
towns are, Oporto, and Viana, both on the ſea-coaſt; 
Oporto, next to Liſbon, is the latgeſt city in 
Portugal, and . on en b. =. 
we call Port. 
. Danes Monres, the chief towns dre, OS 
Miranda, and Vila Real. . 8 | 
5. Of Azan#ejo, the def ten is; 1 
5. of hee rite town . Faro. 95 
> e o 
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; Ti principal Rivers of Portugal are, the Douro, 


Character, are much like thoſe of Spain. 


the Moors of Africa made themſelves maſters of the 
- greateſt part of Spain, they penetrated alſo into this 
country, where they eſtabliſhed governors, who 
made themſelves kings. After many. fruitleſs at- 


139, Alonzo firſt aſſumed the title of- king of 
Portugal. His ſucceſſors continued it till the year 
1580, hen it was ſeized upon by Philip II. king 

of Spain, after a war of two or three years; but in 
| 1640, the people rebelled, ſhook off the Spaniſh 


SECTION XXX. 
OF PORTUGAL, 
T AZus, _ JO, 8 mentioned in 
0 Relig] igion, - bod, „ and 


3 
Portugal was anciently called Luſitania. When 


tempts by the kings of Leon, it was at length con- 
quered, and became an earldom to Spain; but A. D. 


yoke, and elected for their king the Duke of Bragan- 

za, Who took the name of. John IV, in whoſe family 

it has ever ſince remained, independent of Spain. 
The preſent Sovereign is, Maria-Frances-Ifabella. 
The Title of Portugal is, * Moſt Faithful * 
— SOT: c Prince of Braſil. E 


AND HISTORY. © 3 as 


The kerle Settlements of the Portugueſe are of © 


tamenſe value. 
In Aſia, they have Goa, on the Coromandel . : 


and ſome other places; and Macoa, near China. 
In Africa, the Madeira and Cape de Verd iſlands; | 
ſome other ſmall iſlands: and ſeveral _ and fac- 


tories. ; 
In South Amtico, Braſil; from whence they 


bring vaſt riches. 
And the iſlands of the Azores, or r Terceres, be- 


tween Portugal and America. 


T he 8 were the firſt who found a el. 
ſage to the Eaſt Indies, by may, of the Cape of Good 


0 A. D. 8 1 . 


Pg 


| Vertot's © Revolutions of Ph wal give cons. 
derable W reſpecting this . . 
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_ SECTION XXX1. | 


C 


or ITALY. - 


TALY is a large Peninſula, ſhaped like a boot, | 
and waſhed on three ſides by the Mediterranean. 
The upper or Northern part is contiguous to 
France, Swiſſerland, and Germany ; from all ns 


. eee 


It is divided into 14 States, or 8 


The Northern Diviſion contains 9 Countries, v Viz, 


lla the King of Sar- 


| FT - . : 
3. Montſerrat _ 


. Milan, partly ſubject to e and a 


Hh to the King of Sardinia. 


5. Parmeſan, ſubject to Spain. Ty 
6. Modena, ſu bject to its own duke. 
7. Mantua, ſubject to Auftria. 3 . 
8. The Republic of Venice, including the Coun» 


try of Iſtria. 


9. The Republic of Dewey, 
The Middle Diviſion contains 4 8 dix. 
10. The Dukedom of Tuſcany, whe? to the 


| Emperor of Germany. 


11. The Tape s Territories or lands ofthe Church. 
5 5 | „ = 14. The 
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12. The Republic of. Lucca. 
* The Republic. of St, Marino. 


= 2 he Southern. Diviſion, contains- | 
; 14. The Kingdom of Naples.” 


Traly i about 600 miles long, and its greateſt | 
breadth.about 400 miles; but moſt part of 18 is not 
ſo much as half that breadtun. 

5 lies ee nach and * North Ininyde.. a 


* 


SECTI ON XXXIL. _ 
or ITALY. | 


Ol "EI the chief en is, Gln” 
Of PIEDMONT,. the chief towns ae, 
Turin, and Nice, on the Coe: 
Turin is one of the fineſt cities in 13 though / 
not very large, and is the capital of his Sardinian 
Majeſty; who is ſo abſolute, that his revenues con- 
ſiſt of what he pleaſes to lay upon his ſubjects. 
Piedmont carries on a large trade in ſilks, which 8 
are reckoned the beſt in Italy. © 
'3- Of MonTsERRAT, the chief town u, Caſal. 
The King of Sardinia is“ Duke ok — erb 
mont, an. Montſerrat.” : 
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4. Of Mil Ax, the chief towns are, Milan, Cie- 
. mona, and Lodi, famous for cheeſe, 
The beauty and fertility of this country are almoſt 
incredible ; its chief manufactures conſiſt .of ſilks, 
hardware, and chryſtal. 88 

5. Of Parma, the chief towns god | Parma, and 
_ Placentia. 

The Duchy of Peraa i is one of the moſt fouriſh- 
| ing ſtates of Italy ; the cheeſe called Parmeſan e comes 
from hence. 

6, Of „ the chief town. is, is, 

7. Of ManTvua, the. cluef town is, Mantua. 

The poet Virgil was a native of this City. 

8. Of Venice, the chief towns fs TR 
Padua, Verona, and Iſtria. 8 

Venice, the capital of this 8 is built upon 
ſeventy- two little iſlands, at the bottom of the 
Adriatic Gulf; over the ſeveral canals are laid 
near five hundred bridges, moſt of them built of 
| ftone. It contains 200,000 inhabitants. | 
5 Government is Ariſtocratic, under a 9 

magiſtrate, called the Doge, who i is choſen 4 the 
ſenators, or nobility. ' © © + ; 
The Venetian territories are as fruitful as any in 
Italy; ; the fields abounding with 8 and pan” 
tations of mulberries 
5. 9. Of GENOA. The chief towns are, G on 
the ſea- coaſt; ; and Monaco, ee to its own 


prince. 


0s 
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Genoa is 2 moſt ſuperb city, but he Neath . are 
narrow. It contains about 1 530, oo inhabitants. 
The chief manufactures are, eng ary * 
and ſilver tiſſues,” and paper. et 
The Government i is ——— and like "EY 
of Venice, is is veſted in the duke, or doge, aſſiſted 
by twelve counſellors: he is choſen wax t two 
years. | 
The common 8 are the moſt beten an 
induſtrious of all the Italians; and the whole face . 
of the country is romantically beautiful. 5 
The whole of this Northern B is called, 


2 5 MR: 


9 


— 


IRA ey 


10. Of Towne," the chief towns are, Flos 


rence, on the river Arno; Sienna, famous for mar- 
dle; Piſa, and Leghorn, on the ſee. e 

* lorence is a moſt beautiful city, n be- 

tween mountains covered with olive- trees, vines 

yards, and delightful villas. It is full of the works 

of art, in painting, ſculpture, | and architecture; 

and exceeds ny city in Italy, in theſe cutiolities, 
except Rome. Its inhabitants amount to above 

ſeventy thouſand. _ i 3 

11. The Popz's Tenxirontes contain 2 

Provinces, in the centre of what was formerly the 

Roman empire; the chief towns are, Rome, the 
capital, on the Tiber; ; Tivoli, Spoletto, and Bo- 

logna; : Civita- Vecchia, and Oſtia, both on the 

„ | E 4 1 Mediter- 


 Cially thoſe of the Pantheon, and the triumphal | 


os 


| Maximo, on the gulf of Ln 5 


F 
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1 Loretto, Ancona, Sig k pe- 
_ faro, and Ravenna, all on by ont, ig the gulf ol 
Venice. E 
| Rome; formerly: the miſtrel of. the > is 
| adn the capital of all Italy; it is the reſidence 
af the Pope, and contains about one hundred and 
forty- three thouſand inhabitants. * 
This grand city abounds with 8 both 
ancient and modern; ſuch as, noble ruins, eſpe- 


arches; ſuperb buildings, particularly the church 
of St. Peter; and ander of beautiful paintings 
and ftatues | 
Next to Rome, Oy is. the moſt . 
ys. Waden which, there are many other towns 
e eccle; Seal fates. dee in ancient 


3 ; is pleaſant, but thin of 
Inhabitants : the melancholy: conſequence. of the 
Want of trade, and the multitude of Monks. The | 
"> Pra Peja 


12. Of 108 the chief town ie, Lueca on 
the Mediterranean. | 


This is a ſmall, but delightfu} country. fs RE” 
conſis in mercery-goode, wines, and true eſpe· 
13. Of Ar ae the chinf town is Sr 


Thi 


up is ro xv. SEL, _ 


| This ſmall republic occupies only a wi eraggy b 85 a 


mountain, with a few eminences' at the bottom, and . 


does not contain above ive; 9 3 in 
its Wan 5 


14. "Ris: is of lover extent thin any other x 
dominion in- Italy. It is divided into four large 
| Provinces; which are, Abruzzo, Terra di Lavoxa, 
Apulia, and Calabria; each of which is ee 
into ſeveral ſmaller territories. - 55 
Naples, ſituated on the Mediterranean, is the- 
capital of the whole kingdom it is one of the fineſt 
cities in the world, and preſents the curious tra- 
veller with many things deſerving bis attention. 
Its inhabitants amount to * thres hundred 
thouſand. 
- "This by may jualy be b 2- Paradiſe, 
| from its beauty and fertility; it abounds with alb- 
kinds of grain, fruits, herbage, flax, oil, and wine, 
in the higheſt perfection. From this tract, ſome , 
ſuppoſe, Virgil took 92252 model of his Elyſian” 8 
ds. 
The preſent Ning of Naples ad; a Sicily, or, as 
he is called, the King of the two Sicilies,” is, Fer- 
dinand IV. brother to his Catholic Majeſty, who 


aſcended the throne i in 1759. His dominions com- Þ 


ancient countries of Sam- 


z nit Catania, Apulia Magna en and toe 
Hand of . 8 | 


N 


SECTION XXIII. a 


or ITALY. 


f c HE moſt —_— Rivers of realy, are, the 
| | 8 Po, which falls into the Adriatic Gulf; the : 
I „Valens the Tiber, and Hon which fall into the ; 
fl Fe Mediterranean. . 
= The famous Rabicon forms the Southern boun- 

3 ar: between wy and the ancient Cifalpine Gaul. 
f 0 2 The N Gulf are, the Ae Wt" or 
1 gulf of Venice, which divides Italy from Tur- 


key in Europe; and the gulfs of Pete mak "+ pale 8 
and Naples. . 


The Straits are, | thoſe of Metis, and 4 Bonifai 
Lc mentioned. | 


T he Lakes « are, thoſe of x Maggjor Come, and 42 
overs! others. | 


r the Alps, ad Appennines, 
Valready mentioned: and the wonderful volcano, 
or burning mountain, Veſuvius, which i is not far 


from the city of * To 


T he Air & Taly is generally very y ld pure, 
and 


| AND HISTORY. „„ 
oy healthful, except in the lands of the Church 5 
during the ſummer ſeaſon, at men time it is very 
peſtilential. _ | 


Towards the A and „ it i is piercing 


and cold, theſe mountains being frequently covered 
with ſnow.. The country is extremely e - 


_ a * the © Garden of PRO: 


10 chief eee are, corn, wines, Galt | 
rice, ſilks, velvets, taffatas, ſatins, grograms, fuſ- 

tians, gold wire, allum, e nnn. nn, | 
and many other valuable A 


- 0 2 


Mine of the Cities of Italy are more eee, 
remarkable for their appellations, Us. 
Rome, the Holy; Milan, the Great; 
Naples, the Noble; _ - Bologna, the Fat; 
Venice, the t Ravenna, the Ancient; 8 


1 Genoa, t the Proud; and 
F lorence, the Fair; Paduay.th the Lenne 


The 1 . are . 0 3 25 5 
lite, adapted to arts, ſciences, and trade; but are 
charged with being given to diſſimulation and re- 
venge. They are very paſſionate in their amours, 
and jealous even to madheſs; and haye but * : 
little of the old Roman ſpirit for war. = 
They. excel in architecture, ſculpture, painting, 5 
and muſic; and their country abounds with remains 


of * monuments. „„ | 


GEOGRA: PHY 


e hee, the; Roman Gy he 
| Pope is the head of this church. 


Wa has — that Italy is | ivide 
key different States, and under different forms of 
Sovernmentz but the Pope is generally conſidered 
as the Sovereign of this country, who is the Chief 
Biſhop of all Roman Catholics, and is frequently 
_ called the Roman Pontiff.” The 9 Pope i is 
Plus laſs . was elected in pg | 
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ne TION 3 XXIV.” 


or ITALY. 


T4 hb ds; near dh y 
Sardinia, Corſica, Malta, and the Lipary Iles, 

all of them lying in the Mediterranean. 
The iſles of Corfu, Cephalonia, Zant, and St. 
Maura, lying near the Coaſt of arm belong to 
125 Wen | | | 


Shes, ae called "Phil Gs its tri- | 
angular ſhape, is ſeparated from Italy by the Straits 
Wo of Meffina, which are ſeven miles acroſs. 

Wt - -- Its 2 towns are, br Palermo, a and Sy | 


_ 


— 


- 


Near 


rae A 
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Near the middle of this iſland is the ſamous burn-— 
ing mountain, Etna. Here alſo is mount Hybla, 
celebrated for producing the fineſt honey. 

In the Straits of Meſſina lie the devouring ck 


Seylla, and the foaming Charybdis, fo much talked 


of by the poets, as objects of terror, hut of little con-- 


ſequence in the improved ſtate of navigation 
| Sicilyis a Kingdom , * 


SARDINIA, the. chinfanims of which i is, Cagliari. 21 


The preſent king of Sardinia | is, Victor e 
who * A- D. 7 


C is very montitainous. and widdy; this- 
iland now belongs to the French, who. e 
it, A. D. 1770; its capital i is, Baſtia. 


— 


—— 


Maura, ads 3 Melita, was given . 


the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, in 1 5 30, by the 


emperor Charles V., when the Turks drove them 4 
out of Rhodes. They-are now known by the diſ- 
tinction of the CKnights of Malta,” and are 2 8 — : 


government of a grand- maſter. 
It was here St. Paul was ſhi SON | 
| The chief town of: tais kale . or ee 


'T 10 chief of F the Lipary iſles is, Lipary; and the 
* volcano, . forms one of * 
iſlands. : 7 i: 895 45 
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12 9 ect of Gree, as ning 


- 


ZANT is famous for currants; / 1 


Tue illands in the Tonian Ses are generally rech 
; oned with Turkey, but being ſubject to the repubs 
„. Venice, I have inſerted them here. 


* 


— — 2—ÄX 


ab His rohr. „ 


. SECTION XXxv. 
or 0 ERMANY. 


Gelen, or the HoLY Rowan burns 
is bounded, on the — m 

North, by the German Ocean, Denmark, and the 
. N 
© South, by Italy, and Swiſſertand ; © | + © 
Eaſt, by Pruſſia, Poland, Bohemia, and Hungary; 3 
Weſt, by the United e the e | 


and France. 
Gerald is divided into nine great. parts, called 


Circles: three on the North; three 1 in the ons | 
and three on the South. 6 OE ” 
| ns Northern n Circles, are, 
. Weſtphalia 8 3. Lower Saxony. 
2: Upper Saxony 5 | 
The Middle Circles, are, 


4- Upper Rhine 6. F ranconia. 5 

5, Lower Rhine | ; 
_ The Southern Circles, are, 8 

7. Swabia EE. +5 F Au £ 

8. Bavaria 3 


Germany is 600 miles e and 500 broad: 
It lies between 45" and 5 2 North latitude. 


SECTION 


: e 


' SECTION XXXVI. 


or GERMANY: 


F. Mid the chief towns are, . | 

ſter,. Embden, Paderborn; Oſnaburg, ſubject 
to its on biſhop; Minden; Were 
. Rhine ; ; and Liege, upon the Macſe. | 
Oinaburg is famous for the manufacture known 
| by tt maid; and for the beſt Weſtphalia; hams, 
2. In Urrx SAxoNv;. the chief towns are, 
Dreſden, and Wittenburg, on the Elbe; Stetin, and 
Francfort, on the Oder; Berlin and Potſdam, on 
che Elbe; Stralſund, upon the Baltic Sea: theſe 
fue laſt· mentioned towns: belong, to the Ying « of 
FROM 57 tt ne 0%, 195 po 30 Eg 
The eleftorate of Saxony is the gehen count 
in Germany. Dreſden is the capital, and a moſt 
: beautiful city; famous for its mirrors, founderies 
of bells and cannon, and particularly, for. the por- 
celain manufacture called Dreſden. It contains 


TE. > ql hundred and ten thouland 1 = 


* on the Elbe; habe, Hanover, 
Magdebu US, + and FRY" : 2 


AND HISTORY. e 
PE 1 Rix, the chief towns re, Fe. 8 
fort on the Main; and Spire, on the Rhine 
F. In Lower RHTuE, the chief towns are, 
Heidelburg, Worms, Ments, Bean he een + 
all upon the Rhine. Soar OY 
6. [n Fxancon3A, the chief town it, Nap nburg Rr 
— : 4 
7. In SwABIA, the -chief town is, N 5 
beſides the villages of Blenheim and Hockſtet, near 
the Danube, famous for the ſignal vidtories gained. 
there by the Duke of Marlborough. 5 1 
0 BAVARIA, the chief towns are, Munich © 
| Saltzburg 3 ; Ingoldſtat and Ratiſbon, on the Danube. 
9. In AusrRIA, the chief towns are, Vienne, 
; on the Danube; and Gratz. | 
Vienna, being the refs of the ewpebol, * 
conſidered as the capital of the whole German em- 
pire. Its inhabitants amount to about 200, 000: but 
the ſuburbs are larger than the city itſelf, and con- 
tain many more. Vienna has many magrificent | 
| 1 but its N are narrow and ihe - af 


I, 


. * 


nm 


Tu principal 13 of . are; the Da- = 


nube, the Rhine, the Elbe, the Oder, the We- 
855 the Moſelle, and os Maine. OM: | 
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The moſt noon Lake 1s, that * * Conltane, be. 
tween POT and Swiſſerland, | «1 


Thie Ge is and to e more Ae | 
waters than all Europe beſides: thoſe of the Spa, 
Pyrmont, and Aix-la-Chapelle, are well . known 
for their medicinal virtues, PE, „„ 


* 


The chief fountains” are, the Apis which d | 
vide Germany from Italy. CE 


: The Climate ad Soil of this empire differ 
greatly: the ſouthern parts are not unpleaſing; 
— the northern, exceeding bad and deſert. There are 
vaſt foreſts and woods, conſequent] y plenty of 
wild fowl, and game of all ſorts, The country in 
general yields grain of every. kind, vegetables, fruits, 
and fiſh ; and it abounds in metals and minerals. 
Ke heniſh, and d Moſelle Wines come from hence. 


The REF are grave "ms honeſt, and gene- 

x; rally very fair in their dealings» In either arts or 

war they are equally, excellent; have an extenſive 
genius for mechanical learning, and are famous for 
ſome ſingular inventions, . that of pa fa- 
tal. Res the . } | 


——— 8 


— 


A5 to the Religion of this cok; it tend equal- : 
ty divided between ſeQaries of all kinds, Promftants, | 
Fei 1 Jevs. | 


The 


— : 5 


AND HISTORY. 2 9 : 


The Government of Germany is of che mixed 
form: the emperor is head, but not maſter of the 
empire; for he can do but little without the con- 


ſent. of the electors, princes, and imperial free 
cities; which altogether form what is called the Diet 


of the Empire, that SIE"? in "Wins town | of Ra. 
tiſbon. FT AG ee at eee 


T here are nine EleQors; which are, in . | 


1. Mentza 4. Bohemia 7. eee 
2. Triers 5. Bavaria Z. Palatine 


3. Cologne 6. Saxony 9. Hanover. 15 


In theſe nine is veſted the right of electing the 
emperors of Germany, who are not hereditary 
princes; but, when an emperor dies, theſe 1 nine 
electors aſſemble and chuſe another. | — 

The electors are ſovereign princes ; ; thoſe of _ 
Mentz, Triers, and OY are Eccleſialtics,. we - 


ing archbiſnops. 
The Elector of Bohemia is king of Bohemia; 


and his capital is, Prague. 


The Elector of Bavaria's ns is, Munich. 
The Elector of Saxony is the moſt conſiderable 
of all the electors, and his electorate the W 


Dreſden is his capital. | 
The Elector of Brandenburg is alſo "x of 


Pruſſia, and maſter of a great extent of country; the 
capital of Brandenburg i is, Berlin. . 


The two moſt conſiderable towns belonging to 


the 9 . _ Manheim and Duſſeldorp. 


"The 


„ 


> 


#, 
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The Elector of Hanover is alſo king of "a 
| Britains the capital of this electorate is, Hanover. 

Beſides the electors there are many other Vo. 
vercign pringes;..25, the Landgrave of Heſle-Caſle], 
the Dukes of Brunſwick, Wolfenbuttle, Wirtewburg, 
Mecklenburg, and Saxa-Gotha, the Men of 
- Baden the Prince of Naſſau. 2 


„ ange or Charles the Great, kißg | 
- France, wee 3 ob me Om: empire: in 
800. 8 : EO 
Francis It is ak 8 emperor 4 8 was | 
| elected] in +4; He is, e yOu of Hunger, 


The Eiſory of the Emporar Charles V." webs 
fon; and Voltaire s Wange of the e . 
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8 Rp BOHEMIA. _ 


* N 5 C 


"Iris divitted ihto thin Pans its 


1. Bohemia Proper. 
2. Sileſia, | 
"IS 8 Moravia. 


ſides by Germany, and has Poland on the Eaſt, 


noble Bridge. 


It is a place of but little Ps 3 and its bee | 


are computed : at about cighty- -three thouſand. 


— 


Siu sia i is a | Ducky, chietty ſabjeRt. to the King 
of Pruſſia; its mp Is, RAE on the Se: 55 


Monavia, is ſubject to Auſtin its exp is 
Obautz, - Pm: 1 
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T4 Kingdae: of BoHEMIA is bounded on three EG 


BonzmrA i is | chiefly ſubject to a Houſe of 
Auſtria; its capital i is, Prague, on the river Mulda, 
one of the fineſt and moſt magnificent cities in 
Europe: the moſt noted of its a is, a N : 


* 


Tm: GEOGRAPHY: 


The Soil and Produce of Bohemia are pretty much | 


the fame as n of Germany. 959 


LY 
> 


The chief ManufaCtures are, linen copper, iron, 
and glaſs, 

| Popery i is | the eſtabliſhed 8 but the Mo- 
ravians have ſtruck” into a viſionary path of their 
own. | | | . 


C5 


Bohemia is 300 miles long, and 250 miles broad. 
It lies between 48 and 52 North latitude. 
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GWISSERLAND | is 2 ſmall; Aiind+* 75 iy 8 
lying upon the Alps, between Germany, Italy, — 
and France, and is the N ſhot of groud in 


Europe. = F 15 * | 
Smiſſerland 3 is divided into 1 13 Cantons; 3 which are, 
CANTONS. e chlET TOWNS. 

I. Zurich, © 37: = 
J „ 
vl... | 
4. Schaff hauſen, SG.chaff hauſen. 
3 %%§öÜà ß, 
6. Fiengg,« n 
7. Solothurn, "Sela 
8. Suiſſe, - - Suiſſe, 
ET ©. 
10. Underwald, ö 
11. Zug, C 
132. Claris, „„ -* Gl 5.4 
2 eee, 1 Appensel. 


AND HISTORY, 1 


3 


or SWISSERLAND.. 


BERN, on the river A is the 1 of a 


ieee ; and is a ben neats and oonyenient 


. 


i 

þ } 
4, 

$ 


* 


= OA HY 


city. Te has a magnificent church, W nl, granary, 
and one of the grandeſt and beſt-furniſhed n in 
2200 - Swiſſerland. _ . 
= The canton of Nn, in extent of ne and 
8 of inhabitants, is reckoned Oy equal & o 
all the reſt taken n 


Si] e upon the * of the "ry name, is an 
ancient city; large, well - built, en, and rich 
bp it its manufactories of crape. 

The canton of Zurich is Þs firſt in _ and 

bas the precedence in the general aſſemblies, on 

. and * of tas; hg bo 
Zurich. | 


* 


| " Swiſſerland | is about 260 mils longs and above 
do miles broad. 
I is ſituated between 4 5* and mo North vit: 


— 


SECTION . 


5 5 or SWISSERLAND. 1 


"HE chief Rivers of Swiſſerland art, the Rhine 
and the Rhone, which both Tiſe in the moun- 4 
dbains of. this country 3 and the river At 


: rie Lakes are very Hmerous He er FA 
10 % „uu 


A. 


# 
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bo of Geneva and Conſtance, already ſpoken of; 5 
Lavery n and Neufchateh h oof ant) — | 


© l 7 E 5 ** 
1 N . EIT y : 


4 
PI 
. 


The en as has * i Shrew are, PR 


Alps; which entirely ' ſeparate Swiſſerland from 


Italy. The tops of them ate frequently covered 


with ſnow, and ſometimes all the year long; which 


renders the climate very unequal; the air in ſome 


parts being ſharp and piercing, while: the vallies are 
warm and fruitful. _ Arg $9014 X41 


On your firſt entering Swifferland, you could 
ſuppoſe it to bè a chaos of barren rocks and eraggy 


mountains, heaped one upon another 3 perpetual 
ſnows, and gloomy vallies; a dreary, deſolate, but 


ſublime appearance |: yet the country yields; not 
only good wine, flax, wood, horſes, ſheep, deer, and 


plenty of fiſh, fowl, &c. with all the neceſſaries of 


human life, but likewiſe exports an abundance of 5 


many valuable commodities; e as fax, linen 
— hempen-cloth, and drugs. | DIL en 

F natural Curidftes of evade are, 
the Glacieres, or: Ice: vallies; the 0" nnn 
of n _ that of f Grindelwald. OW | 


14 ! 3 


The Sils are 4 . er hore SS ; true 
* faithful to their word. The men are remarkably 


ſtrong, une ne er e and wth nnn 
Joldiers. 4 Het 513 batgh +0 off: doinw of og 1 


24; 


F Their 


Wo 


— 


* 
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Their Dass is very particular: a have little 
round hats, like thoſe worn by the Dutch ſkippers; 
their coats and waiſtcoats are all of a kind of coarſe 
black cloth; their breeches are of a coarſe linen, 
fomething like failor's trowſers, but drawn together 
in plaits below the knees, and e are win 
e Eee e ee eee 5450 | 


* f 


an, Fo the e are + Reman Cui; 3 3 and 


fix Proteſtant. 
0 7 


43% ry 


They e Neeb — TY as ew 
be eee eee. 13 bockt dis: 


T heir 5 * Ap Fi ree 3 dhe dif- | 
ferent cantons, though united by one oom er 
e * their own laws, O . 25 


4 
WT | 
& 


The ancient eee of. this cloutery were 
11 Habvetii; ; they were ſubdued by Julius 


Cæſar. . 
After the Rua Swiſlerland was in ſubjection 
40 the Burgundians and Germans, till about the 
year 1300; when the emperor Albert I. treated the 
people with ſo much rigour, that a ſingular revolt de- 
livered the Swils Cantons from the German yoke. 
Griller, the governor, of theſe provinces for the em- 
peror, in the wantonneſs of, tyranny, ſet up a hat | 
upon a pole, to which he ordered the natives to pay 
Tx | 1 8 - 


AND HISTORY. 1 99 
as. much reſpo as to himſelf. One; William Tell, 


of the hat, the tyrant ordered him on pain of death, 
to ſhoot at an apple placed on the head of one of his 
children; he had the dexterity, though the diſtance 
was 3 to ſtrike it off u hitting he 
row "I. ae "No claak, aſked bim, tor 
what purpoſe? to which he boldly replied, © To 
4 have ſhot you to the heart if I had had the miſ- 
« fortune to kill my ſon ! The enraged governor 
ordered him to be hanged, but his fello citizens, 
animated by his fortitude and - patriotiſm, flew to 
arms, reſcued him, attacked and vanquiſhed Griſler 
who was ſhot to death by Tell; and the. indepen- 
deney of the ſeveral ſtates of this country, now 


an illuſtrious Swiſs patriot, refuſing to take notice > 


called the Thirteen. Cantons, under a Republican 


form of government, took place immediately, and 
was confirmed by treaty with the other pawers, of 
Europe, 3 in har ed 


< 
| oF THE SWISS ALLIES. | 


By the Swiſs Allies are W thoſe States or 
ſmall Republics which joined the Helvetic confe - 
deracy, are under their protection, and are included 
by other countries under the general name of Swif- 
ſerland. 


„„ - Theſe 


— 
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Theſe States, or Swiſs Allies, are Gituated on the 
| has F rontiers of Swiſlerland ; their names are, 
. The Abbey and Town of St. Gaul. 
2. The County of the Grilons.” 
3. The Valois. 
4. The Republic of Ch.” 
5. The Counties of Neufchatel, and of Vallngin 
6. The Town of Bienne. 
7. The Biſhoprick of Bale. 
38. The Town of Muhlhauſen. 8 


EY 


T be city of Geneva is well built and well forti. 
fied, and contains 30,000 inhabitants. It is ſituated 
upon the eflux of the Rhone, from the grand lake 
of Geneva, and is a thorough-fare from Germany, 
France, and Italy; it has a number of manufactures 


and artiſts, and is eſteemed a moſt delightful place. 


„ 
9. : 
By 
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SECTION XL I. 


Low COUNTRIES. : 


ol the Spaniards, are now more generally known by 
the name of Flanders : oY are bounded on the 
North, by Holland ; 
Eaſt, by Germany; 


They conſiſt of ten Provinces, 3 


and French. 


1 138 * ſudject to Auſtria. 0 


5. Limburgh, ſubject to the Dutch and Auſtrians, 


62 1 bureh 5. 
6 OO Sug 5 to the French and 
8. Hainault | | Auſtrians, | 
9. Cambra 
10. Artois: 4 | jet to F rance.- 


They are about 206 miles long, and 200 brody 


and. lie between 49 and 52 North latitude. 
; | F 3 N SECTION 


or THE NETHERLANDS, rats BAS, OR 


| Pars: Countries, called alſo the Spaniſh Pro- 
vinces, becauſe formerly under the dominion 


South and Weſt, by France; 7 8 | F 


1. FLANDERS, belonging to the Dutch, Auſtrians 


2. BRABANT, ſubject to the Duh, and Auſtrians.” 
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SECTION XIII. 


oF uE NETHERLANDS. Ri 


LANDERS: the chief towns of Dutch F SY 

ders are, Sluys, and Sas-van-ghent, 
Ot Auftcan-F landers, the chief towns are, Ghent, 
on the Scheldt, and Tournay, in which there is an 
univerſity, Bruges, Oftend, and ** near the 


ſa. 

Of French-Flanders, the chief towns are, Liſle; * 

Dunkirk on the coaſt; Mardike, and Gravelines. | 
Liſle is a large, rich, and ſtrong town. - 
2. BRRRHXN H: of Dutch Brabant, the chief towns 


are, Breda, Inn; and. Bois- 
le-duc. 4 
Of Auſtrian Brabantz the chief towns are, Bruſ- | 
ſels; and Louvaine, famous for its univerſity; | 
Bruſſels is a very fine town; here the beſt camb- 
Jets are made, and moſt of the fine laces worn in 


England. N 
3. Of AnTWERP, the cher town is s Antwerp, 


on the Scheldt. 
Antwerp, once the emporium of the W 


continent, is now reduced to be a tapeſtry and 
thread-lace ſhop. One of the firſt exploits: of the 


- Dutch, JT they ſhook off the — yoke, was 
to 


AND HISTORY. you 
to ruin the commerce of Antwerp Ws ſinking veſ- 
ſels loaded with ſtone in the mouth of the Scheldt; 
thus ſhutting up for ever the entrance of that river | 
to ſhips of burthen. This Was the more cruel; as 
the people of Antwerp had been their n and 
fellow · ſufferers in the cauſe of liberty. _ 

4. Of MEcHLin, the chief town is, Mechlinz | 

5. Of LinBuRGy, the chief commisy Eimburgh. 
6. Of LUxkMBURGR, the chief town is, Lux- 
emburgh. | 3 5 ws | ; . 2 
„ Nauvn, the chief town is, Namur, on tis 
Maeſe. 7 - 
8. Of HANAU, the chief) towns), en 


and Valenciennes, noted for fine lace. 5 
9. Of Canmary the chief toun 10 o Canbray : 
famous for cambrio: 553110 oy 


10. Of, n chief bonne e Ae, a 
St. Omers. | 

Arras is famous for its Mrs: p ende. Omen, 
for an an STIs $974 $18, IEG OL RO 2 


LEE 
2 


4 the Netherlands are e ſübjee! to ifferent go⸗ 
e Rave not, properly ſpeakingy anx 
city that can be called the capital of the whole; 
5 though” Bruffels is generally reckoned the moſt con- 

ſiderable, and is the reſidence of . Auſtrian vices. 
roy, or FOovernor.. * - 95 lohaj ASt 
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g SE CTION XIII. T 
> gh 885 or Tas NETHERLANDS, | © 


E principal Rivers ares the Male Sch; 


df 


and SambreG. 
i 1815 7 9 
Thi Soil and its. Produce are. rich choca in 
corn, fruits, and flax.” 94 Tit | 


'The orincipat ManofaQures are, fine in) e came 
bric, lace, and tapeſtry, with which they carry on a2 
very advantageous traflic, eſpecially with England, 

from whence it is computed they receive a balance 
of half a million annually in time of peace. 

_ Travelling is ſafe and delightful in this luxurious 
country. The roads are generally a broad cauſe- 
way, and run ſeveral miles in a ftrait line, till 
they terminate in a view of ſome noble building; 
and otra are ne, good, and en 15 


Tue tene are EY F int Aeg are a 
3 blunt, honeſt people; dut their manners are 

| ſomewhat indelicate. . 0298 W ee! 
The F lemiſh painters and 8 have great 


merit, and form a ſchool by themſelves. The 
ie 3 works 


— 7 


7 » . 
e 
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5 of Rubens and Vandyke cannot be ſuffici- 
_—_ ie 5 


— 


T he eſtabKſhed Religion * the Rowan Cutolic | 


Flanders, originally the country of the ancient 
Belgæ, was conquered by Julius Cæſar, the Roman 
emperor. It was afterwards in poſſeſſion of the 
Goths, the Auſtrians, and laſtly, the Spaniards. * 

But the tyranny of Philip II. king of Spain, made 
the inhabitants attempt to throw off his yoke, which 
occaſioned a general infurreftion. The Spaniards, 
however, remained poſſeſſed of theſe ten provinces, 
till the duke of Marlborough gained the memorable - 
battle of the Ramilies, in the year 1706. After 
which, great part of them became ſubje& to the Em- 
peror of Germany ; and i in 1741, the French con- 8 
quered the reſt. 

By the treaty of peace now on the tapis, the prk. 
liminaries of which are ſigned by the Emperor of 

Germany, we have every reaſon to believe that the 
whole of the Netherlands will be ceded to the F rench 1 
2 ns iS. © =” "0 
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SECTION XLIV. 
er or THE. UNITED- PROVINCES. 


United Provinces, more generally called. 
Holland, are bounded on the 

North and Weſt, by the German Ocean. 
South, by Flande w. 


1 | by Nanny. © 
AT hay conſiſt of ſeven provinces, vix. I 
5.8 Holland. . 4 Overyſel 
2. Zealand 6. Groningen 
6 Utrecht 1 rieſland, 


4- Guelderland & Zutphen | 

They, are 150- miles long, and nearly the "ens | 
breadth; and are ſituated n. TT ang: 54 TT 
N orth latitude, ” 


om mem_cnm—en_—nn 


1. In HoLtarp, the chief towns are, Amſter- 
dam, on the Zuyder Zee ; Rotterdam, on the Maeſe, 
the birth-place of the W Eraſmus. | 

| Leyden, where there is an univerſity ; the Hague, 
the largeſt village in Europe; Dort, Haerlem, Delft, 
8 Helvoetſluys. | 


4m EY oy Amſter- 


— 


. 
1 2 227 


Ab is the nin of all the ſeven United 
' Provinces, and is a very fine and rich city, con- 
taining about $44,000; inhabitants; it. is built upon 
piles of wood. 1 La #9 + 8 ſc . | 

Rotterdam ranks next, for commerce and wealth. 

The Hague, though called a village; is the ſeat of 
government in the United Provinces, and is the re- 
ſidenee of all che Neue — . and _—_ 
of diſtinQion. + 


It is celebrated for the angebe bessten bens 
of its buildings, andthe oma of keene 


i: 


who are computed to be 40,090 . * 
Holland is by far the nel: ind the- richeſt of at 
theſe provinces: ' R 5 
2. In ZEALAND, the chief towns' Line Mides- 
burg, and Pluſhing. LF 
E32 In UrxgcHr, the chief tüm 15 U Utteebt! 
4. In GurrrklAND and Zurrugsz the chief” 5 
towns are, Nimeguin; and Arnheim.. 
ig; In'Over-vser; dene, anger Doren 5 
on the Yſel; „n n * F 2 3 
: 6. In Groxinorn; he chief town's Grenin- 18 
7. In Pxirsrunpz the chief town OO 
The Texel and ſome. other e 


le along -the-ovaſt; in the North Sen. OS 
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5 Mi : EUCRACEAU Soc. Gs niels 
EN... SECTION XV. e 
e OUR b * ot nn EXANEL (15 my 21 
10 24:08) THE roars PROVINCES. 4] 
oor i i brig VCF 
F HE RA a Rivers are, the Rhine, the Maeſe, 
1 and the PRs and * are 3 main 


= - "Theſe as hs 1 to the omar, 


of England, at the diſtance, of; only 99 miles aeroſs 
the Engliſh channel. They are à narrow flip;of | 
low ſwampy land, which has been drained at a ASE 
expence: the air is conſequently very foggy. 
The Dutch carry on a very ——— 
d all parts of the world; their Eaſt India fleet, | 
which, arrives, every ſummer, brings them more 
5 . than a hundred tons of gold, excluſiye of. pearls, 
duiamonds, ivgry, copper, and all ſorts of) ies . 
| theſe they trade with to other countries. „ 
- The principal of their home commodities i 
- butter, cheeſe, tobacco- pipes, delft- ware, hemp and | 
paper manufactures, and ſeveral other articles. at ,» : 
Ihe Dutch are the moſt commercial nation in 


— 


IS Me They are a heavy plodding people, who 


are neither airy enough for j Joy, nor warm enough 
for love. T hey are in general very fond of drink- 

ing, and ſmoaking tobacco; and are my dexterous 
at FW 


There is the greateſt cleanlineſs! and 'neataefs ob- 
ſerved throughout Holland in 'geheral; ; and all the 


towns have canals running through the ſtreets, the 


borders of which are planted with rows of trees. 
The eſtabliſhed Religion is the age or 
Calviniſm; bat all others are tolerated. 


The United Provinces form a very pate oy 
| and powerful republic; they are under the; govern- 

ment of the States-General; that is, an aſſembly, 
conſiſting of the deputies of the ſeven provinces, 


who meet at the Hague, and they are ſtyled “ High 


Mightineſſes.” | The Stadtholder i is preſident ofs the! | 


whole. 47 Jo Pi 4-264 nan 218d ee 


Theſe he were originally an aſſemblage b 
of ſeveral--lordſhips;: dependant on the houſe of 
Auſtria, andz together with the ten provinces of the 
Netherlands, made up what was then called the 
Circle of Burgundy, and reckoned a part of the 
German Empire, during the reign of the Emperor 


Charles V. But when his ſon Philip ſucceeded to 


the crown of Spain, and a general inſurrection was 
made, as has been already mentioned, the Prince of 
Orange, (great-grand-father to our King William 
III.) whom they elected to be their ſtadtholder, or 


general, retiring into Holland, that and the adjacent 


provinces entered into a treaty for their mutual de- 


fence in 1579; and ſoon after formed the republic 
now called the Seven United Provinces, or Hol- 
land, that being the moſt conſiderable province. 
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The offce of ſtadtholder is made heredbitiryrin the 
Prince of Oranges family; not excepting fenſales. 
The preſent ſtadtholder is W — 


2 


V. who ſucceeded in 15 . ee, er 
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The foreign Poſſoſſtons of the Dutch a 
Surinam, in South Rmerioa; and ſome en 


x * 2 


North America; * 11 N ide FF) HOIST e 
In e * poieſs ſeveral. forts; and Egon, 


. * 


des in Altes they have: be Ce of Goo 


The Engliſh have take poſſeſſion of the Cape of 
Good Hope, &c. But till: peacreis reftored to Europe, 
it is impoſſible ta aſcertain what provinces will re. 
main wwitin each of the cn n nge Powers. £41041 
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ENMARK,. lying on the North of Germany, 
conſiſts of the peninſula called Jutland; and 
eight iſlands i in the Baltic Sea. 8 
The peninſula of Jutland, formerly called cim. 
bria, is bounded on the 
North, by the n Sea, which ſeparate it 


N 


from Norway; 5 
South, by Holſtein, in Gm 
Eaſt, by the Sound, in the Ras which h ſeparates 


1 Swedeng. 7 
Weſt; by the! German Ocran, besen is at 


Great-Britain«/ . P.; } 
It is — . 180 back abies. 
divided into North / and South. The North part re- 
tains the name of Jutland; the South party, whichy- 

borders upon een is called the On" of + 
Sleſw ic. 

The Iſlands are, Zealand Baker; Langlandy . 
land, Falſtar, Mona, Fermeren, and Alſen. 

CorENHAOGExN, ſituated on the eaſtern ſhore! of 
the iſland. of Zealand, is the metropolis of this 
kingdom; it is a large, rich, and well- fortified town, 
containing about 100,090 inhabitants. The houſes 


in 


- 


we . - CEOGRAPHY. 


in the principal ſtreets are built of rick and an 
in the lanes chiefly of timber. 

His Daniſh majeſty has a country-ſeat about 
twenty miles from Copenhagen, called Frede- 
rieſburg; it is a moſt magnificent houſe, but ill 

contrived, and badly ue being i in a n un- 


healthy marſh. 5 
ent 1 nee 56 w_ * dard. latitle 


— ; . 8 2 Es His 1 
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AW or DENMARK. | 
s this i is a fat country, 1 in TY 5 
moraſſes, and ſurrounded by the ſea, it is ex- 

; rity ſubject to fogs and foul air, and affords' but 
aan indifferent Soil. It produces however ſufficient 


corn, and good paſturage in "— ws * che 
e a $9” 4H 
| 2 25 : 4. F i 2 | | 


1 hs 4 is ey in the hols country, : a River 
n.. n ft 


The Dommbdities! ates; are, e black 
cattle, dryed fiſn, iron, naval ſtores, and Eaſt India 
wares; for which, wine, oil, tobacco, ſalt, uk, 
8 woollen. fluk, ſugar, and ſpines; are e 
= The 4 
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＋ he Danes; though: tall and eg ba men, 
are mean- ſpirited; having neither the courage nor 


vigour of their nene were * 
ons time, maſters of Englan® + 50 niet; 


oy { 4 | „ 
* © « 5 . * | 8 * 5 : 
ER 2 19 141. 4 ea he | . [164 18.1 i Th x - 
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Their Religion i is Leben, no other being de. 
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Denmark ja is an . Lingdom,” A govern- 
41 in an abſolute manner; but the Daniſh | kings 


are legal ſoyereigns; for the ſenators, nobility, 


deny, and commons diveſted themſelves of their 


a fond furrender 1 their lib to the then king ; 


Frederick. III. LS 


Denmark was s the e e 4 the Goths, 5 


10 IC 1 


The « crown was elective till 1660, when it was s de- | 


$1 23 1 g ! Za 3 > & 


clared hereditary i in favour of F rederick = 
. Chriſtian yIL.-, is the preſent 3 who 
— in 1766, and married the youngeſt ſiſter 


of George III. King of Great Britain. His Queen 


was ſuddenly ſeized, in 1772, confined in a caſtle 


as a ſtate priſoner, and afterwards baniſhed the 
kingdom; and died in exile 1775. | The Counts 


Struenſee and Brandt (the firſt prime miniſter, and 


the other the queen's phyſician) were ſeized at the 
fame time, and beheaded, ke 
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Thel ocher kerritbrirs belonging to Dencurk ate, 
| Spiſbergen an ind, ch ley Ocean. 
Nova Zembla, an-uninbabited-rfland om the Non 
of Siberia, in the Icy Oo - bo ot Dich omni ww 
Great part of Ta_ a cold, barren country, 


„ 


on the North of Norway. 0 31158 | 
The cold iſland of- ink in the N cthern IM 
famous for the burning mountain, Hecla. . 
The Faro Illes, which lie Velen the Shetland 
Ties and Iceland. : 2 
And i in Germany 1 e and — 8 
In North Kat the cold country 9 of Greene 
land, no ot much knows, but noted for the w SY fiſh- 
7 on its coaſts. by VV | 
1 Aſia, the iſlands of Jeſſo, abqunding i in 1 1 
n the Faſt Tidies, on n 'the Coromandel e coaſt, 


P * a 
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mee A very fine and much Requeated ſea- 
bo mn 


ind in Alte de korts o Chilantbing and 
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TORWAY i is Trvated on ft, North - — 
mark, from which it is ſeparated by the 
e or | Gag . and lies all aer the 


The chief te towns are, 


Bergen and Drontheim, on the North 8 
Chriſtiana; and Frederiefhall, at the ſiege of 
which town, Charles XII. the famous King of. 
Sweden, was killed by a muſket-ball, in the 


trenches, in the year 1718. e 
Bergen is the capital, and the reſidence of the 


Daniſh Viceroy: 
The Daara- fleld is a long chain of high 1 ny 


that runs between Norway and Sweden 20. 


„ 


This country is Ameſt a perfe wilderneſ full | 
of mountains and rocks, and exceffively cold: © In 
the moſt northern parts, the winter continues eight 
or nine months; and the ground during that time is 
covered with ſnow. The inhabitants have neither 
cornfields, vineyards, nor gardens to cultivate ; but 


- \ 
# . 


„„ - {+ . GEOGRAPHY OY, 

= + Tor their living are 'obliged to ſpend their time in 

*; hunting and fiſhing. Their chief wealth conſiſts in 

immenſe foreſts, which furniſh foreigners with | 

maſts, beams, planks, and. boards. They have a 

great variety of birds and fiſh ; and ſome. very re. 

markable ſea monſters. There are quarries of ex- 

| ; cellent marble and other ſtones; and mines of ya- 

| - _ _ rious metals, The magnet and aſbeſtos, both of 
== whick have ſuch wonderful properties, are al 

| ; found here, nn ON „ 


F 4? 
"I; 


\ * The ia are in it clowniſh, but in- 
= Aae, honeſt, wy ww: and civil to ſtran- 


. 
ber Religion is Loc. 


8 has belonged to "the. crown of. Dengurk, 
ever ſince the year 1 387, the heir to Norway hay- 
ing married Margaret the heireſs of Denmark ; the 
9 55 union of theſe two crowns is called the union of 

-.__  Calmar,. and ever ſince that period, Norway has 
been governed by a Daniſh Vigeroy. 3 


man is 900 miles long and 240 Ss 
It is ſituated between 57* and PEE North latitude 
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or swrbEx. 2i HD 
5 7 ; . 35 24 12775 b | 
green almoſt encompaſs th r Baltic Seaz . 
it is bounded, « GAS: d nd ak ban ones 


North, by Daniſh Lapland; e pe Os 
South, by the Baltic and the Sound 3 1 
_ Eaſt, by Ruſſiaz ." - 
Weſt, by the Daun gd, between and Norway, „ 


1 75 


1. is divided into 5 large provinces, vis. 0 1 


1. Sweden Proper, 4. F n 
aF) « ů Ü.] 5 Tos 
3. Nordland, 1 


1. SWEDEN Taorin is | fubdivided into the 
Provinces of Dalecalia, Welteritvniaj an peer ge 
land, and Sudermania. 5 5 
2. GoTHLAND, contains Eaſt ak Weſt Goth- , 
land, Smaland, Halland, Bleking, and Schonen. 
3. NorDLANnD, includes the provinces of Geſ⸗ 
tricia, Helfingia, Medalpadia, JERSEY N 8 
mania, Eaſt and Weſt Bothnia. ES 
4. FinLanD, has the provinces of North 1 
South Finland, Cajana, Tavaſtia, Sovoloxia, Ny- FT 
undia, and Carelia, now belonging to MR"; 8 


2 941 


* 


5. Ler- 


8 oft 
| 8. 1 is divided: into Uma, Pithia; 1 
Tornia, and Kimo; but the limits of theſe diviſions 
are not known, the people leading a wandering liſe, 
and having but very few towns; living in huts un- 
der the ſnow two thirds of the yea. 
Stockholm is the capital of this barren country, 
ſituated in Sweden Proper. It is built on ſix ſmall 
illands, which are joined © together by wooden 
bridges, and is neither walled nor fortified, being 
naturally ſecured by little roeks and iſlands which 
' ſurround it. It is the reſidence of the Kings of 
Sweden; and many of the palaces are covered 
with copper. Its arſenal is famous. In 1739 an 
Academy of Sciences, as alſo of Painting and 
Sculpture, was eſtabliſhed here. 
Upſal is another cf . where: there 
is an univerſity. . | 
The other towns of note are, Gains, 1 
den, and Calmar, in Gothland; 450 in Finland; 
and Tornia, in Lapland. © | 
There are twenty-four towns In Ho Yong which 
are called ſtaple- towns, Where the merchants are 
allowed to import and export commodities in their 


. own. ſhips. Thoſe towns which have no foreign 


commerce, though lying near the ſea, are called 
land- towns. A third kind are called mine- towns, 


28 belonging to mine-diſtriQts. 


e is ; Boo 1 jan. P's 500 broad. 
lies between 56⁰ and 25 North latitude. 
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OF SWEDEN. 
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© WEDEN is '2 Told country; incumbered ich ; 


great part of the year are covered with ſnow; the 
air, however, is extremely healthful. It enjoys nei- 
ther ſpring nor autumn; and the ſummer comes ſo 
ſuddenly, that the vallies are green in a few days, 
which before were covered with fnow; tliis laſts 
about three months, and in this ſhort ſeaſon they 
ſow and plant. There is little corn land, but e 
PR ny Was on nne and a 8 

wy addin: with copper une Aren i Sinks, and up- 
plies moſt parts of Europe with thoſe commodities; * 
as s alſo-with different forts of eee and ebay ah 

Delt gms: £0 

The Gus, are thoſe of Finland, and 'Bothnia, 

which; ars arms 9 of the LE Sea. SIO. > Ap 


Ns a ; 
7 3 1 ; 12 7 +4 _— 
2 bebe, | El 11. x = 4 1 PS g . cries, BY 


85 be b Boutid; is a ſtrait, which is a entrance a 
now the Scaggerae into the Baltic. 
TPheſe ſeas have no tides, and are ulbaly K en 
up four months in the year. A current ſets alvays 
out of 10 ane into the Gan 


. 1 r of. - } "of + 73 38 27-S. 
610 2d baron bod is af . (is 


I barren” rocks, lakes, and mountains, which 8 


„ eee, 
' The Ilands are innumerable. in the lakes and 
vad, and on the coaſts of the Baltie; the Principal 


among fo are, S e 
* 


7 


9 * 


| T EF Ps are in a general AER] Gerit 
complaiſant, and courageous ; can endure hunger, 
cold, and poverty. The women here go to plough, 
threſh out the corn, row upon the water, ſerve. the | 
bricklayers, and carry burdens. Their r we 
Hunharnss and no i is — 1% wth 1 


1 5 3 were W * b o this 
; country, who. Joined by, the Normans, Danes, - Sax- 
ons, Vandals, &c. have had the reputation of ſub- 

. duing the Roman empire, and all the ſouthern na- 
tions of Europe. It was united to Denmark and 

Norway, A. D. 1387, under Margaret, by the union 
of Calmar; and continued ſo, till the year 1 523, 
when the famous Guſtavus Vaſa expelled the 

"Danes, and ever ſince it has remained independent. 

It-was made an abſolute monarchy i in 1772, by Guft- 
avus III: thoſe called, the eſtates having, greatly 

__ abuſed their power, to the diſſatisfaction of the ma- 

jority of the people, a great revolution took; place, 

and the king aſſumed the powers veſted in their ſove | 
reigns by the ancient conſtitution. The king ef 

Sweden is now more abſolute than any in Europe. 

SGuſtavus III. was baſely aſſaſſinated in 1792, / 

705 on his death- * nominated his drotier the 

. Duke 


Duke of ee OWE Suing the minority 5 


of his ſon, the heir to the throne. ' 
All theſe northern countries, viz. Donal Nor- 5 


was and Swedes, were former] y called Scandinavia. 


For the better underſtanding, of znciggt hiſtory 
it may not be improper to mention, that the Scandi- . 
mavians were originally Seythiansz but how. far the 
tracts of land called either Scythia 8 
reached, is uncertain. 5 

By Scythia,- may be dene all thoſe; * 
ern countries of Europe and Aſia (now inhabited 
by the Danes, Norwegians, Swades, Ruſhans, and 
Tartars) whoſe inhabitants overturned and peopled 
the Roman empire, and -vontnyed: ſp. laß 25 he 
13th century to iſſue forth in large bodies, and naval. 
. expeditions,\rayaging the more ſouthern M99: fertile 

kingdoms of Europe. Ts 
Thus the terms, Danes, W a or ' Goths, 
| Vandals, Germans, and Normans, Were prowiſcu- 
ouſly uſed long after the time of Charlemagne. nes 

The inhabitants of Scandinavia, in their maritime 
duet men: generally iy the frre dt Sanons, = 
; with fareigners. © Cf "ods ifs C 8 Ay in 
; $2219.) = cf 
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6. Moſcow | 9 
Beſides part of Carelia, Efthonia, lugt; Lucas, 5 
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or RUSSIA, IN "EUROPE: - 9111 202 


* 


2 & N amet 
— 4 


Ns e i bessten 1 vn 4 
North, ” the De, Ocean, and the White 


Sea; | 
South, by Turkey, and Little Tartar 
. Eaft, by Aſiatic Ruſſia; SHA ]] ARCHITECT” 


— 


te is divided into 11 Governments, which are, 


2. St. Peterſburg 7. Woronez 


Oe OE Biclgorod | — 
1 Riga 9. Kiow- I 


4. Novogorol4d 5 10. Niſi Were. 
5. Smolenſkoy ß IT. NN 


= part of Finland, which have been - conquered 
from Sweden; alſo the Duchy of Courland, and 


Lithuania, in Poland, and the Don Coſſacks. 
PxrxsBUnOn is the capital of this empire; it is 


2 large handſome city, built by Peter the Great in 


1703, ſeated on an iſland in the middle of the river 


Neiva, near the bottom of the Gulf of Finland, ant 


Contains 100 2 


TS . | 


- 3 b 
: » » 4 
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Modan is pleaſantly ſituated on che rivet" of 

the ſame name, ſtanding in the very heart of the 

empire, and was formerly the cüpital; it is "now 

inhabited by the chief merchants and manufacturers 

of the country, and ſuch nobility as do not attend 

the court. Peter the Great cut à canal from this 

capital to Peterſburgh, and had Moſcow F and 5 

adorned with noble edifices. 

| ARCHANGEL is on the borders of the White Sea, | 

ind is a place of good trade. The 5 W N 

ſome of their men of war here. 

The whole of this immenſe pi * 
Aſiatic poſſeſſions, is of greater extent than all the 

other European ſtates together; comprehending 

the northern parts of Europe and Aſia, ſtretching 
from the Baltic Sea to the Eaſtern Ocean; but that 

part called Ruſſia in Europe, is 1500 miles _ 
and 1100 broad; and is ſituated between 47. 

TY North * bi wy 
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_ oF RUSSIA, IN EUROPE... 


1 


Pp al en Rivers are, hs Wakes, 
which after a courſe of three thouſand miles, 
charges. itſelf into the Caſpian. Sea; the Don, or 
8 = 88 3 


224 _ ' GEOGRAPHY | 


Connie, which; falls: into the ſea of Aſoph ; the 
Boriſthenes, or Nieper, which empties itſelf into 
the Euxine, or Black Sea; and the Mn which 
| 1 into the White Sea. | 


The principal Lakes are thoſe of Ladoga and 
Onega. To PE deb 


Ruſſſa is a flat, level country, generally marſhy, 
and abounding in foreſts, lakes, and rivers. In the 
northern and middle parts it is intenſely cold, and 
thinly peopled, being covered with ſnow more 

than half the year; but the ſouthern, and thoſe 

parts towards Poland, are more populous and fruit- 
ful, and ſupply the North with proviſions. When 
. the froſty ſeaſon ſets in, their conveyance on the 
ſnow, in ſledges drawn by rein-deer, is fo ſpeedy, as 
to enahle them to convey - freſh LT erg to Mb 
| 22 miles by land. 5 5 


The Productions and ; 


and very valuable; the orincipal are, furs of various 


ſorts, red leather, linen, fail-cloth, hemp and lax, | 
iron, nen, * and tar, &c. 


Hints een e Clap and hed, by cara- 
vans, to China; and likewiſe to Perſia, 1 acroſs the 


8 


5 5 The Ruka SO? in general, drunken, proud, 


AND HISTORY. „ 
and ſelfiſh; barbarous, ignorant, and mean; but ſinee 
the time of Peter the Great, they are become much 
more poliſhed. They are of a good ſtature, and in- 
clinable to be corpulent; their features and com: 
plexions are good, and 7 have Ne 1 | 


conſtitutions. N N n 414 F 


The Laplanders who inhabit the coaſts A. the 
Frozen Ocean are of the Tartar make, and clothe. 
themſelves from head to "el with the ſkins of the 
rein- deer. AT ee e 

Bo = he eſtabliſhed Religion i is the; [Goals Fer 
but little differing from n dut all e ** 
| permitted and . if ee tina, 


7 his alk tract of land i is We the eee 
of one Monarch, formerly called; Car of Muſ- 
covy, till Peter the Great aſſumed the title of 

Emperor of all Ruſſia,” . He rules in a moſt. ab, 
ſolute manner, having the lives and fortunes of his 
ſubjets wholly at his diſpoſal, The ſucceſſion. is 
hereditary, but the reigning ſovereign _ che Lb 5 
of e ee eee FR 4 


The Hiſtory of Ruſſia is not very e a 
about the year 1540, when John Haſilowitz re- 
conquered it from the Tartars, to whom it had been 
_— years oye, and reſtored it to independency. 

G 3 e eu. 


I. . GEOGRAPHY 
About the middle of the ſixteenth century, the 
|  Ruffians diſcovered and conquered Siberia. 


is deſerved dly ſurnamed the © Great,” and perhaps 
a more extraotdinaty character, a more indefatigable 


The hiſtory, of his reign, together with that of his 


5 throne 17 623 who depoſed her canſort, Peter III. 


* confinement, * where he remained till 1764, when 


| 20 the officer of the guard. 


' * eaſt a blemiſh even upon her moſt illuſtrious actions. 


Ruta, which will be N of hereafter. 


0 _ <p nk fo * young e | 


It 'became an empire in 1721, under Peter I. He 


prince for the welfare of his people, never appeared, 


empreſs Catharine yh is 2 7 th of 9285 r 
attention. 17 1 98 


2 2 


The late en Cees Il A 00 ws 


= 


The emperor John had been depofed ſome years 
before, while ant infant; he was now kept in cloſe 


an attempt being made to releaſe Hint, he was killed 


Her reign Has been the admiration of all u Europe; 
but the death of theſe two unfortunate fovereigns | 


She died in 1796, and was ſucceeded * ber fon, 
PRO: | 208 


There 3 are AE 2 nations of 8 fubjeR 4 
Voltaire? s „ Lit of peter the Great, i is cone wn 
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or POLAND. , Py 92. 1 2 


*%” 


T, extenſive Ml is FORGED on the, 


North, by Ruſſia and Pruſſia; a th 0 
South, by Hungary, and Turkey, i in Europe; ; 
Eaſt, by Ruffiaz . 


Welt, by Germany. 


— 


Mt 1s generally divided into 12 Provinces, Viz. 


45 Great Polan J. Podolia 

2. Little Poland 38. Volhinia 

3. Pruſſia Royal / 9. Poleſa | 

4. Maſovia © | 10.. Lithuania 

5. Polachia | II. Samogitia | 
6. Red Ruſſia - 12. Courland, which is 


no ſubject to Ruſſia, as is alſo Lithuania. 
Cacow, in Little Poland, is the capital of this” : 
kingdom. ſituated upon the banks of the Viſtula. 
This city is very extenſive, and well built, but the 
ſtreets are badly paved, though very wide and ſtreight. 
Its public ſquare is one of the largeſt in Europe. 
| Warsaw, in Maſovia, alſo ſtands on the Viſ- 
tula 3 it is the ſecond city in Poland, and. the chief 
1 of reſidence of the king; a handſome and 
ell- peopled town. It is ſurrounded by ſuburbs 
G 4 | bs more 


mm "426684 rity- 
more extenſive than the city itſelf, for the nobility 
baue here their palaces, and the monks their con- 
vents. It contains about 40,000 inhabitants. In 
tte plains nebt Warſaw, the gentlemen of Poland 

meet on horſeback to elect their kings, and lie en- 
| | camped there till the election is over. | 
Daxrzic, on the Viſtula, is the capital f 
Poliſh Pruſſia, or Priifia Royal; it is a larze, 
beautiful, and commercial tity, ard à very conſider- 
able W poit. It contains about 4 Ke inha- 
bitants. 

| Trnorn and ET BIxO, both on the” Viſtula, in 

Pruſſia Royal, are alſo places of great trade, T heſe 
three towns belong to the king of , Wil has | 
taken . of all this province, x „ 


3— 0 


TY Poland i is 400 miles long, and 680 broke” 
I, less between 46* and 57 North latitude. | 


* 


. ; = p ; . 7 ' 
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. 5 OF roland. 


1E. chief Rivers are; the Viſtula or Wetzel; 3 
f the Nieper, or Boriſthenes, between Poland 
| A0 8 the Nieſter, between Poland and Tur- 


5 5 0 108 e * 


— 


Tbe 


— t — Ix. 
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The Gulfs are, that of Riga, which runs in from 
the Baltic, between Courland and Ruſſia; the gulf 
of Dantzic, another arin of the Baltic whirli *. 
rounds the coaſts of "DO | | 

The Ionen are, thoſe dial ages or ING 
Carpathian mountains, between Poland and Hun- 
gary; they are covered with everlaſting ſnow, 
which has been known to fall in the middle of ſum- 
mer; except theſe, Poland is in general a level 
country, and though _ is yet very edle and: ) 
n Tg 


5 * 


o - 
Ig 
* 
* 
* 


. 4 


Poland is not a county & much Canes, 


74 22 212 ot 


It is ſaid chat here: is here a Cingular Production; 


which is peculiar to Poland; it is a kind of Wanda, 


which in May and June, the inhabitants ſweep into 
ſieves with the dew, and it ſerves for fobd dreſſet in 
various ways. Buffaloes, 6ks; deer; Ge. abe e 


1 


* 
— — 


mon in the foreſts. nn” . ig 


pF 


The Polanders arb- well made, and handtdme B- 
the riobility are generous, polite; and affable" ts 


ſtrangers; jealous of their liberty, eren td ee f 


and fond of high. and laxuribus ving. Tuey ae 


ſoyereign priaces in their 6wn eſtates; and have H 
power of life and death over their: tenants and va, 
fals; ut if wy, * Os they forfeit ther 
„ _ nobility. 
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nobility... ee eee nn: have 
no hotion of liberty; e eee 
3 lervile n {Ie 5 


| The 1 of the Polanders i is hs Sclavonic, 
mixed with the German. The Latin is alſo very 
common, and the nobility and gentry * Faun 
FFF | 
5 Their Religion is as 8 bat Jin 
8 Turks, and Infidels, are tolerated. The clergy © are 
en W * * wits” 


| The 3 is of the mixed form, being 
momarchical and ariſtoeratical; the king is elected 
by the nobility, gentry, and clergy of the country; 

1 ang, it e, cuſtom i not to inter their dead King; 

[ N 0264 SPY | | 5 | 15 
1 „ ar conetry of the Vandals, 
- who, emigrated” from: it to ood the Romans em- 
1. became a kingdom it in 1000;  Otho m, 1 
5 ox: gef Germany, conferring the title of king: on 

Bsaleſlaus I. The preſent ſovereign is Staniſlaus. 
 Ayguſtus III. (late count Poniatowſki )- Who was 
| elefjed. A. D. 1764. This prince while a private 
5 mr. reſided ſome. time in London, and is a 
| of the Royal Seciety. His name deſerves - 

to — for his generous exertions for 
414: ey :- „%% ES the 


4 . 
- f ; > 
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the welfare and: liberty of his fubjects i in 179 1 when 
a revolution took place to remove thoſe barriers a 


which had before kept the nobility and citizens at 
too great a diſtance from each other. The king 
and nobles patriotically ſtood forth, and ne- 

formed the conſtitution in a manner that did them 
honor, they of their o accord taking off the yoke 
of flavery from the people. This indeed is making 
the nobleſt uſe of power | when the oppreſſors 
themſelves thus generouſly and voluntarily offer 
freedom and redreſs to the oppreſſed !' But the 
barbarous policy of a neighbouring Empire cruſhes: 
theſe glorious endeavours, and checks the * 
of Aber and happineſs to a whole nation. „ 


Poland has been diſmembered, by the emperor. ef 
Germany, the empreſs of Ruſſia, and the king of 
Pruſſia, who, by a partition ten, ſeized the moſt | 

- valuable kexritories in ir; DF ol 
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„ creo 
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or phobora. 2, 


11 


J TY is 2 | Gal Kingdom, lying _ the 
k Baltic, which bounds it on the North; 
South and Faſt, it is bonnes 5 Pokind; 


Welt, by Sen 


— 


1 may de divided rats 8 Dual Prima; nom 
called the kingdom of Pruſia; „ and Poliſh 7 370 


or Pruffia Royal. - 


Duell Prüf 186 bit Nut ed ths er fide bf the 
Viſtula, which runs up to Samogitia; it became 2 
 Litigdom 1 in 1701, when Frederic II. Elector 5 F 
Brandenburgh, crowned himſelf king of Prüma. 

Poliſh Pruſſia lies on the weſt ſide of the Viſtula, 
and borders upon Pomerania, in Upper Saxony; 
| this country the late king of Pruſſia took from Po- 


Land, as has been already mentioned. 


| KonincsBuRGH is the capital of the Lig. 
of Pruffia ; 1 it is a large, beautiful city, containing 
about 56,000. inhabitants, and makes a conſiderable 
figure in commerce and ſhipping. It is ſeated on 
the river Pregel, over which it has ſeven bridges; , 
| there are many fine public buildings, and a _ 
Sos ugiverlity. .- | 


Duca 


— — 


* 


AD Hfs Tur. 55 
Duesl Pruffa and Pei Pruſpa; together, are 


ſomething above 200 miles long, and 180 bread; 1 . 
ſituated between 53 and 56 North latitude. 
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or bert. 


HE Rivers ate, the Viſta, the Proj, | 
me _ W ig Moab he r 


* 
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the Soil Ur Prufli is Frowfu, and | the bes 55 
abound with veniſon and wild fowl. The rirers 
and lakes are Well ſtöred with fiſh; arid AmET f 2 
found on the coſts of the Baltic. At Pi Haw, 2 yy | | ; 
town on the bea Nur there 15 A Moo Kingcon "= 
1 75 
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This chief attictes bf Vetter att, nid, f na- 
val-ſtores, —_ nate,  Hefripfed, v wilt and d honey, 
iſh, taviat, Ne. 25 8 
Te Maher and 6c of 11 vraie, er. 
fs but lttle from! thofe of the Germans. n 7 


The Religion is brock, but fl ate bens 
and protected. 5 


The Goveramenti s «doc and Sucendlion here | 


4 


The ancient inhabitants of Pruſſia appear to have 
been a brave and warlike people; they made a no- 


ble ſtand againſt the kings of Poland, one of whom, 
Boleſlaus IV. was by them defeated and lain, 
EE They continued independent, and pagans, till the 
time of the cruſades; when about the year 1230, 
the German knights of the Teutonic Order, who 


were juſt then returned from the Holy Land, un- 


dertook their converſion by the edge of the ſword, 


and after a bloody war of fifty years, reduced them 


to obedience and obliged them to embrace chriſti- 


anity. 
tirpated by the religious knights, during theſe con- 
flicts, and the country peogled with Germans. if 


The inhabitants of Pruffia were almoſt ex- | 


They. maintained their conqueſt till 1525, when 


Albert, Margrave of Brandenburgh, the laſt grand- 


maſter of the Teutonic Order, having taken poſſeſ- 


| fion of all Prufſia, ceded. the weſtern part. to the 


king « of Poland, and was acknowledged duke of the 


ceeaſtern part, (for that reaſon called Ducal Pruſſia) 
bdut to be held as a fief of that kingdom. „ 
_ eleftor Frederic - William, ſurnamed. the Great, by a 


treaty with Poland in 1657, obtained a confirmation 


of Ducal Pruſſia to him and his heirs, freed from 
vaſſalage, and was ſoon after declared inde pendent, 


and * HAB HE. Eb 


With 
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With theſe titles they continued till 1707, when 
Frederic, ſon of Frederic- William the Great, raiſed | 
the duchy of Pruſſia to a kingdom, and in a ſolemn 
aſſembly of the ſtates, placed the crown with his o.] 
hands upon his head; ſoon after which he was 
acknowledged as king of ers 12 all the other 


European powers. 4 
The prince who at 3 fills the TIO is 


Frederic-William IV. he was mee in 3786; 
and is their fourth W Fe rus 8 
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The king of Pruſſia has 4155 Waasen 8 
rania, and other large poſſeſſions in Germany 

Moſt part of Sileſia, and fome towns in Bobemia. 

Part of Lithuania, and ſome-others in Poland. 
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. ' SECTION. SLVEL 
1 ä or HUNGARY. 


TUNGARY i is EWA on the. 563 

North, by Poland; - £9 __ 
South and Eaſt, by Turkey; 
Weſt, * Germany. 


EY is divided into. four m Parts, vix. 


I. | Uppit Hungary, 8 Tranſſlvatia, 
2. Lower Hungary, Wy Eſclavonia. 
* x, Of UrrER Honcary;" the chief town is, 
' Prefburg, ſituated on the Danube, and the __ 
of the whole kingdom. 
Tokay is a place famous for an Said wine 
which is called Tokay. | 
2. Of Lower Huncary, the chief town is, 
Buda, on the Danube, formerly the capital of 
Hungary; it retains very little of its ancient magni- 
ficence but its ſtrength and fortifications. | 
4, Of TRANSILVANIA,. the chief town is. Her-- 
mantade a 
4. Of ESCLAYONIA,. the chief town is, Eſſeck, 
on the Danube. Both theſe laſt mentioned are: 7 


big 255 5 well-buil towns, 


3 
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Hungary is 3do miles long, and 200 bara. 
It lies between 45 and 40 North Wen 
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or BUNGARY,, ON, 4 


T's prinial River are, the Darts and 15 
PS. WE: 


n IEF % As 2% ft 
The hier Wenn are, the one be 
tween Hungary and Poland, „ ec & 68 ie 
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Hungary i is a very. cheap country, the land being 
infinitely fertile, and in ſome places producing the 
moſt eſteemed grape in Europe. It is beautified | 
with lakes, the windings of the Danube, and many 
ſtreams which flow into that fine river. In the 
woods of Hungary are bred a race of horſes, the 
moſt active, hardy, and ſpirited, for their ſize, i in 
the world; the huſſars, or light dragoons, of the 
Auſtrian army are mounted on them. 


* 


This country abounds with Mines; 3. "and their 


£3: v1 


chief 2 2xports are metals, drugs, and falt. 1 9 5 


The Hungatians are in general Wee 0 bot a 
brave, magnanimous people. They are remarkably 
apo and well ſhaped, and their appearance is 
improved 
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5 * 


improved by their dreſs, which is peculiar, and 
very * j The women are e beau- 
tiful. | 


; © FS $25", r 


ö The Religion © is the Roman Catholic, though 
I great numbers of tam are Proteſtants. 


| ; They h have A 8 of Dialedts, but the better 
: rank of people ſpeak German. NT. : 


* the . of Hungary, the « crown is fil 
held to be elective; all that is inſiſted on is, that 
the heir of the Houſe of Auſtria ſhall be elected as 
often as a vacancy happens. The Hungarians diſ- 
like the term of Queen, and called their late Sove- 


5 reign King Thereſa: dhe die i in 1 4 TILES 


: This Kingdour' is re ancient, Panonia;! Jules 
Cæſar was the firſt Roman who attacked it, and 
Tiberius ſubdued it. It was afterwards in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Goths, Huns, Lombards, and Germans. 
The firſt 'who took the title of King, was Stephen, 
about the year 1000; he is diſtinguiſhed by the ap- 
pellation of © Saint” becauſe he firſt introduced Chri- 
ſtianity into this country. It was the ſeat of bloody 
wars between the Turks and Germans, for the poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, from 1540 to 17 39, when by 1 the treaty 
of Belgrade it was ceded to the latter, and 1 is 1925 
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PURKEY, in Sa, is bounded, on . 85 
North, by Hungary, Poland, and Ruffia; 2 

South, by the Mediterranean Sea; 

Faſt, by the Sea of Aſoph, Euxine, Sea of Mar- 
'mora, and the Archipelago ; "Tan 

Weſt, 8 the Gulf of Veffice, and part of Ger- 


* 


It is divided into ſixteen Provinces, VIZ. 


1. Little Tartary, and Crim $ mf anciently 


called Taurica Cherſoneſez © + 0 
2. Budzac Tartary, and Beſſarabia ; „ 
3. Moldavia, 3 


arts of ancient Dacia; : | 
4. Walachia, ; ; 5 


» OY 8 5 parts of ancient N yſia; 5 
7. Croatia, and Morlakia; 5 # 
2 Boſnia, _ 1 23 | » 3 5 


9. Dalmatia, with the ſmall re- 


- kits of Raguſa, 11 2% the ancient 8 
10. Albania, _ | Illyricum ; 5 
IF; Epirus, 7 


12. Romania, 


* 
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„„ Romania, formerly Thrace ; | 
„ l Macedonls, 
14. Theſſaly, now called ** 8 
15. Achaia, and Bœeotia, 1 ancient 


vadia, | Greece, 


1 * Morea, former! y Peloponneſus - 
Turkey, in Europe, is 1000 miles long, and goo 
broad. | e ee 
Ie 18 ſituated between 46 and 496 Notth faite 
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| or runkkv, IN 2UROPE, | 


/ 


a: xs LrvrLe Tanrany, the chief 1 town is, 
Precop. Fo he bg wg 7 
” Tn CRIiM TaxrTany, the chief towns are, Bu 


chaſera, and Caffa. | 
Great part of theſe provinces is now v ſubject to 
the Ruſſians; who alſo many 1 
curing the late war. 
21. In Bupzac T ARTARY; the chief t town is, 
Ockzaccw, on the Nieper. 
In Bissana bra, the chief t town is, Bile, on 
1 Nieſter. 


4 - 
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In 1 the chief towns are,  Choczim, 
on the Nieſter; and Jazy, on the Pruth. NA. 
4 15 WALACHIA, the chief town is Tergo- 
viſco. - 
5. In 8 the chief town is, nd ffs 

6. In $ERyIAy the chief tom 55 te . an 
the Danube. | 


7. In CROATIA, the chief toven FRY Calle. | : 


This province is partly ſubject to Germany. 
8. In BosxxA, the chief town is, Serario. - _ 
9. In DarMaTIaA, the chief town ws; en 

on the Adriatie. 

10. In ALBANIA, the chief t tend are, ua. 
and Aleffio, both on the Adriatic. 

11. In EpIRUs, the h town _ | Chamers on 
the Sea. 

12. In 8 the chief t towns, * „Cen- 
ſtantinople, and Adrianople. 7 3 
Conſtantinople is the pic of al the Gas: 

Signior's dominions ; it was anciently called By- 
zantium, and now Stromboul, by the people of that 
nation. It ſtands upon the weſtern ſhore of the 
Boſphorus ; and in the faurth century the Empe- 
ror Conſtantine transferred hither the ſeat of the 
Roman government. It is frequently called © The 
Porte, by way af eminence. The view df this. city 

fronf the harbgur is confeſſedly the -finelt in the 
world; exhibiting 2 multitude of Magnificent 
moſques, or {nals With theis domes. and mina- 


rets; 
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rets; an the ſeraglio, intermixed with aids 
nd groves of ever-greens. The expectations ex- 


cited by this proſpect are however diſappointed on 
entering the city, where we find the ſtreets narrow, 
the houſes of the common people low, and built of 
boards, and the palaces of the great men een 
+ by high walls before them. 27 

"Conſtantinople is furrounded by a wall abort 


twelve miles in circumference, and the ſuburbs are 


very extenſive ; its nee amount to about 
Gao. 


Adrianople is the 5 0 city! in e l this 
was che ſeat of the Turkiſh empire, before they 


. the conqueſt of Conſtantinople. 
/ The old caſtle of Romania, uſually called Seſtos, 
| e on the European point of the Helleſpont, 


with Abydos on the oppoſite ſhore; are celebrated 


by the poets for the amours of Hero and Leander. 
Here it was that Xerxes laid a mo over the 
Helleſpont, when he invaded Greece. 
13. In Maceponta, the chief town is, Saloni 
chi, on the gulf of Salonichi. | 

The Plains of Philippi, famous * Gs victory 
obtained by Auguſtus and Mark Antony, over Bru- 
tus and Caſſius, are in the province of Macedonia. 
14. In Tuxss AL x, the chief town is, Lariſſa. 


In this province is Mount Olympus; alſo the 


mountains of Pelion and Oſſa, ſo often mentioned 
by the 8 Between the two 700 lay the cele- 


= 


brate 
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brated plains of Terps, repreſented by the ancient 
25 equal to the Elyſian Fields. 

15. In ACHAIA and Baortia,. the Ke, towns | 
are, Atines, formerly called Athens, on the gulf. of 
Corinth; Stives, formerly | called Thebes; ; and 12 
panto. 

16. In the Monza, the chief towns are, Co- 
rinth ; Lacedæmon, now Miſitra, i in ancient Sparta z - 
Arcadia and ic inc "where the games were * 
merly held. 

All theſe cities dave big very 1 in ie 

Grecian hiſtory ; and, indeed, the whole geography 
of Turkey, both in Europe and Aſia, ought parti- 
cularly to be attended to, for the thorough know- 
ledge both of facred and ancient hiſtory, as well as - 
for the reading the Pm wit more N and 
e N ie 2307 90 ih 
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or - TURKEY, IN EUROPE. Con </ 


ok ens 892 N (— 
1 IE es WIE; 


Tux 5 Seas which ſurrddad Turkey; are, Fi 
The Sea of Aſoph, ann, e 

Te Euxine, or Black Sea; 5 b 
The Sea of Marmora; 
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Tue Archipdage: or Egean enn 
The Levant, or eaſtern part of the Medi terrancan; 
2 The Tonian Sen that part of the Mediterranean 
which waſhes the weſtern coaft of Greece 
The Adriatic "Sea, or Gulf of Venice. 


1 : 


— 


be Straits are, thoſe of Eff, b between the 60 
of Xfoph and the Euxine; e 
The Boſphorus, now called the n of 7 Costs 
'tinople between the Euxine and Sea of Marmora, 
The Helleſpont, between the I eme 
e Archipelago. | © & 1 f as 17 dull icant) 


nl Faa# «4 314 1 


* WEE. ; 5 


1 48 Gulfs e ch of Ga: 
rinth, Salonichi, and u Leepants che, 8e. 


2 


The chief Rivers are, the 5 which * 2 
courſe of upwards of ſixteen hundred miles falls into 
the Black Sea; 

The Nieper, or Zoriſthe nes; ? 

And the Nieſer, d 1 8 Tukey and Poland, 


* 


| 2 The Peninſulas are, the Morea and Grim Taru 


i 


The Meuritalts of Tukey are the moſt ctle- 
brated, of any in the world, and at the ſame time 
| often the moſt fruitful. ' Mount Athes lies on a pe- 

pinſula, rynning imo the Egean $e2. + - Mount 
S _ na: FO n gl fables, 


3 
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ſeparate: Theſſaly from Epirus. — ſo fa- | 


mous for being - conſecrated to the Mules, is wg 


known, as likewiſe Mount Haemus. Moſt of the 
ater dbunaiga-avie cog n 1 „ 


£ # 4 
A 
1 1 £& 


5 The 8 empire of Tutkey' is e 
ouſly ſituated: in a fruitful Soil, producing encellent 


wool, corn, wine, oil, fruit, coffee, rhubarb, myrrh, 
and other odoriferous plants and drugs, in the 
greateſt variety and. abundance; but the Turks are 
too ſlothful and indolent to apply themſelves to ma- 
nufactories, theſe being managed by the Chriftian | 


ſubjects, who annually export from thence: the fineſt 


carpets, beſides gu JEEP of —_— e 


raw filk, &c. 


| Thoughi the Air and Climate are both delightfal 
in the utmoſt - degree, and naturally ſalubrious to 
the human conſtitution, yet. Turkey; botir in Eu- 


rope and Aſia, is often viſited by the plague; 2 
frightful 5 of mankind wherever” * . 
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The Tink « are + Ku RI 


Their politics conſiſt: of fraud and diſſimulation; 
they are aſhamed: of nothing that is baſe"oriperfidi- 
ous; they attempt not to acquire the affeQions, but 


to tyrannize over the lives and fortunes of their fel 
low creatures; and their government is maintained 
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cruſades, which were begun in the year 1096, by 
the Chriſtian powers in Europe, with a view to 


146 —* GEOGRAPHY: 
by. the molt arbitrary meaſures that paſſion, revenge 


© Their Religion OA a 


believe to be a greater prophet than Jeſus Chriſt; 
_ andthe text of their law-is the Koran u foil fruitful 
[On om I 


W 
| The Ommen is ache. 


| The Turks, or "SORE were originally one 
tribe: of ee eee ee eee who in- 


| the name of Scythia, _ among the. moderns by | 


that of Tartary. They extended their conqueſts, 
under various leaders, and during feveral centuries, 
from the ſhore of the Caſpian Sea to the Straits of 


the: Dardanelles; and embraced the doctrine of 
 Mahomet, Upon the declenſion of the Califats, 


or empire of the Saracens, they made themſelves 


maſters of Paleſtine, where they laid the European 


pilgrims under ſuch heavy contributions, and exer- 


eiſed ſuch horrid cruelties upon the Chriſtian inha- 


bitants of che country, as gave rife to the famous 


drive the infidels from Jeruſalem. Conſtantinopla, 
— — or Greek : Os 


, n — 2 
„„ 
— 


. 


mne genefel place of rendezvous for the Chriſtian 


armies in their way to Paleſtine, and op their e - 


the Greek emperors were more jealous of the pro- 


greſs of the Chriſtians: than of the Turks ; and 


though, after oceans of blood were ſpilt, a Chriſtian- _ 


kingdom was erected at. Jeruſalem under Godfrey 


of Bouillon, yet neither he nor his ſucceſſors were 


poſſeſſed of any real power for maintaining it. 


About the year 1 300, the ſovereignty of the Turkiſh 


or Ottoman empire was founded in Bithynia, by 


Othman, Ottoman, or Oſman I. who was ſuc- 
_ creded by à race of the moſt warlike princes that 


are mentianed- in hiſtory. About the year 1262, 


they paſſed the Hellefpont, and got footing. in Eu- 
rope; ſobn after-which, Amurath ſettled the ſeat of 
| his empire at Adrianople. They then gradually 


miſſion of all Greece. 


which time, the Turks have been looked. upon as 
an European power. 


The late Ottoman, of Lorkifh emperor, was Ab- | 


{ r e or Rehmet IV. who had been in con- 
finemene forty- four years before he aſcended the 


throne. He died ſuddenly, in 1789, not without 


ſuſpieion af having been poiſoned. Sultan Vim 
li. ſucceeded him, and is the preſent ſovereign. - 


H 2 . The 
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reduced the dominions of the Greek emperors ; | 
and after a long ſiege, Mahomet II. took Conſtan; 
tidople, in 1453 ; which was . by the abt 


Thus ended the Greek, or W * 
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The common appellations are, Sultan, c Grand | 
Sigrior, and Emperor; but the titles they af- 
fume' are very pompous; ſuch as, A God on 
Earth, Brother to the Sun and Moon, 0 Diſpoke | 


of all oy one Kc. 333 
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| SECTION LXII. 
” 7 or TURKEY, | 


"HERE are eri iſlands Wa 10 1 ut 

key, in the Archipelago and Levant Sea, be- 
ing a part of ancient Greece; the b are 
the molt noted: 99 e BOOT $4400 


— 


| Canvia, 1 ancient Crete, a large, pleaſant 
and fertile iſland, about 200 miles long, and 60 
broad; in which is the famous mount Ida, where 


Jupiter is ſaid to have been educated, now no bet- 


hk ter than a barren rock; and Err the river _ 


; eee 0 ancient Eubcea, in length 
about 9o miles, and 50 road; where the ris 
alleys lie. TY Wax 


—— or asd celebrated for having been 


the favorite reſidence of Venus, | 
Koi, 


AND HISTORY. „ 


KNA, where money was firſt ol 
' Lemnos, famous for its mineral earth. 
| TrAz0s of fruitful iſland of Ceres. ”— 


3 


All theſe Ilande, and 8 4 of le note, 


are European; they contain many remains of anti- 


quity, and are celebrated in ancient W as alſo 
by the poets. | 


8:5 . 


Thoſe lying on the ene! hand wy the Archipelagos 
are Aſiatic, and are en famous; the ee 
—_ fa nes A . 


The Iſle of Cyrnus, 150 ms 3 and 70 


broad; in which is Paphos; its inhabitants ſtill 


continue remar 5 lazy and elſerninate. 


"Rani is 80 ** long, 8 25 broad. i wo the 
mouth of the harbour ſtood the celebrated Coloſ- 
ſus, of braſs, eſteemed one of the wonders of the 
world, having one foot on each fide of the harbour, 
ſo that ſhips in full fail paſſed between its legs. 
This enormous ſtatue was one hundred and thirty- 
| five feet high, and was thrown down. by an earth- 
quake, and afterwards. deſtroyed and taken to pieces 


in 653. 


Scio, or Chios, one of the ſeven places that 


contended for the birth of Homer. . 
| — > __ SAMOS, 
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Samos, We birth-place of Pythagoras. 
Paxos, famous ior its marble. | 


| The Cycrkbes Matids lie Hike 3 eitele round 

Delos, the chief of them, which though not above 
fiX miles in eircumference, is one ef the moſt cele. 
brated of the Grecian iſlands, as being the birth. 
place of Apollo and Diana; the magnificent ruins 
of whoſe temples are ſtill viſible. It is now almoſt 
: eie of e er 5 


1 bc or mere 4 fumots fob the num. 
der ol 8 and poets it produced. | 


| Arne formerly Tenedos, remarkable onl 
for its lying n, Wap 11 0 | 


The principal inn in the "NW Sea have 


We already inferxtèd, fs. Cephalonia, Eorfu, and 


"Patt: The little Mand, called Ifola del Compare, 
only 'deferves mention as being the ancient 8 | 
Ute e and kingdom of Uhiles. * 


Geldimüth-s Ribery 0 of Greece, and alſo his Roman 
ey, are very FRY books for young people. 
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North, by the Frozen . 
South, by the Indian Sea; | 5 
Faſt, by the Pacific, or Oriental Ocean; 
Weſt, by Europe, the Black Sea, Mediterranean 
Red on and part of Africa, SV 1 


of. 


Aſia is Uivided into 7 TOO VIZ. 


£+ 7 Wale on FR 2. 4 . 


. 


ON THE NORTH: 
1. Tartary, comprehending ſeveral nations. 


ON THE SOUTH: 


- Turkey, i in Aſia; 4 1 5 = 
3. Arabia; „„ i 
4. The Empire of Pal V 
5. The Empire of the Great Mogul, war 
called India, or Indoſtan; ; 
6. The Empire of China; 
7. The Aſiatic Iſlands, | 
It is about 4740 miles long; that is, from the 


D on the Weſt, to the Eaſtern ſhore of 
”. —— 4: © _= © Chineſe 


. 
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HIS immenſe tract of land is bounded, on the | 
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Chineſe Tartary ; ; and about 4600 broad, from the 
moſt northern cape of Nova Zembla to the moſt 
\ ſouthern part of Malacca. 
This continent lies between the equator and 80 
degrees of North latitude ; but ſeveral of its iſlands 


| lie on the South fide of the equator, and extend to 
the 1cth degree of * latitude. 


Fd = 4 


Mete. „ to the es, made in 
Capt. Cook's laſt Voyage, the moſt eaſtern part of 
Aja, called Eaſt Cape, is ſituated in 196* 22' Eaſt lon. 
gitude from London; or rather 1635 15 Weſt longt- 
tude. 8 


— . 8 6 . * 
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SECTION. LXIV. 


oF ASIA. | | 


ESIDES the Seas vefore-mentioned, Aſia bas 

| the following: 
The Gaſpian on between T urkey, 1 an 
- Tartary; 

The Yellow 1 in China; 5 

The Sea of — between Tartary and t the Ja 
pan Iſlands; bs 

The Sea of Kanitſchatha, in Siberia.” | 


The 


4 


AND HISTORY, 1 4, 
The principal Straits are, the Straits of Babe | 


mandel, which open a paſſage into the Red Sea; 
The Straits of Malacca, between the eaſtern pe- 
ninſula of India and the iſland of Sumatra; Hae 
The Straits of Sunday. between the iſlands of S- 
matra and Java; : P 
The Straits of Macaſſer, between the iſlands of. 
Borneo and Celebes ;. 2 e 
The Straits of Mindora, Sf thoſs of Manll, 


between ſome of the Philippine . Fs 


— 


The vtaciged Bays and Gall, are, 
The Bay of Bengali; | 
The Bay of Siam „ 


The Gulf of Cochinchina ;; © - 
The Gulf of Cambay; and 
The Gulfs of Perſia and Ormus, between Perk 


and: Arabia. . 


* 12 A 


Pg 


The chief Rivers that Tun — Ala, are, 
The Tigtis and Euphrates, between Arabia and” | 
Perſia 3; ö e e 


Thie Indus, and the Ganges in Iod. 


Wn 
The! hipheſt Mountains are, Ararat, My 8 

Turkey and Perſia; on which, it is thought, the 

ark. of Noah, reſted. when the. waters of the. Suge. 4 


ſubſided; | 3 


Horeb 2 Sinai, i in 1 Arabia; 7 5 
| HS _: Levanon- 


— — — — 


* ; * 


3 


b 
E rere — — nn” 


54 : _ Sfoorabuy | 


"Lebanon, i in Jude; . 

Ima, in Tartary; VVV 
Caucaſus, dividing Turkey od Tirtary 9 
Pexſia, extending from Armenia to the weſtern 
coaſt of the Caſpian Sea; 

Mount Taurus, being a continuation of the Cau- 
1 which runs eaſtward between Ferſia and 
India, and India and Tartary; and 

The * N India aid Tier. 


SECTION LXV. 


F ASIA. L160 25, 
SIA is ſuperior to Europe and Africa, in the 
extent of its territories, ſttetching into all dli- 
mates, from the frozen wilds of Siberia, where the 
hardy inhabitants are drawn in ledges over the 
fnow, to the ſultry regions of India and Siam, 
where, ſeated upon the lofty elephant, the — | 


ſhelter themſelves from the ſcorching ſun * the 
| ſpreading umbrella. . 

This, though the Wend, is yet the ae 
quarter of the globe; for here the firſt man and 
woman were created, from whom ſprang the race 


of mankind. _ the &reat and merciful Work 
I of 
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of our redemption was accompliſhed by our bleſſed | 
Saviour 3 and from hence, the light of his glorious 
goſpel was carried: into all the known nations by 
his diſciples and followers : this was, in ſhort; the 
theatre of almoſt every action recorded in * 
Scriptures, IS 
Tbis vaſt e lend Sande: he eocdiatigns 8 
governed by the Aſſyrians, Medes, Perſians, and 
China were little known to Alexander, or the con- 
querors of the ancient world. Upon the extinction 
of thoſe empires, great part of Aſia ſubmitted to the 
Roman arms; and afterwards, in the middle ages, 
the Mahometans, or; as they. are uſually called, Sa- 
racens, founded in Aſia, Africa, and Europe, a- 
more extenſtve empire than that ol Cyrus, 5 
der, or even the Romans when in the height of 
their power. The Turks and Tartars ſacceeded 
the Saracens, and became conquerors on every 
fide; and., their deſcendants, nn n 
over the vaſt-continent-of Afia, 


% 


Various are. the Religions proſeſad in Aſia, 
Chriſtianity, though planted here with wonderful 
rapidity by the apoſtles: and. primitive: fathers, . has 
fuffered an almoſt: total : eclipſe by Mahometaniſm, . 
which has overſpread Turkey, Arabia, Perkia, part 
of Tartary, and part of India. 

The other parts of India and Tartary, Cling Ja- 
pan, and the other Afatic iſlands, are involved. in 

: H 6 "7-6-3 


| . 14 
: — 


C ˙1  ——_—— —— 


moſt a of . are, the e 


| Brama and F6e; beſides theſe are, the more ſaga· 
cious followers of Confucius, the famous Chineſs 
philoſopher ;- and ſome of a ſtill more ancient ſeR; 
whe derive their princi iples from Zoroaſter, ac- 
knowledging but one ſupreme deity, whom they 
worſhip under the ſymbol of fire, which they eſteem 
the! brighteſt and pureſt emblem of the all - perfect 


Th pepe Lar guages 1 in Asta a are, the | 
modern Greek, the Turkiſh, the Arabic, the Per- 
fian, the. Malayan, the Chineſe; the Japaneſe, the 
Fartarian, and the Ruſſian. The European lan- 
1 n 9 * * India and 
27m | | . 
Fas EEK? 7 

- The Pride f in eeys ach the - Novtharn parts, 
is in fables, and other furs; iron, &c.; and in the 
other parts of Aſia, ſilks, ſouſtes, muſlins, callicoes ; 
carpets, tapeſtry, mohair ; muſk, aloes, 3 | 
caſſia, myrrh, camphire, incenſe, manna, drugs; 
cinnamon, nutmegs, and other ſpices; coffee, tea, 
gold. duſt, quiekſilver, pearls, diamonds, and other 
precious «7 apk Y _ * eee and 1 


7 panned ware. * 77 a 


Beſides the Antal we have in | urogly © there 


are Jions, WN tigers, camels, elephants, and 
. rhinoceroſes; 


5 


— 


bl 


i 


—— 
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minoceroſes; alſo, oran - outangs, and /campandre 
which are animals as n r eſem 
e human ** © 155 Un en oben} du ah 


N bs Maids Moguls, and | Chineſe, are 3 
„ the men wear turbans, veſts, and ſüppers; 
and the women dreſs much like the men: the 
Mogul ladies are fond of bracelets on their arms 
and legs, rings on their fingers and toes, jewels in 
their noſes, and pendants in their ears. The Chi- 

neſe ladies are remarkable for their little feet, and 
the gentleman for their long nails. 


In Siam, and Pegu, the Inhabitants are tawny, 
and their features coarſe. The men wear a piece 
of cloth wrapped round their waiſt, having the reſt 
of the body quite bare; and ſome of them pull up 
their beards by the roots, as the Chineſe and Tar- 
urs do. 1 

The women go almoſt like the men; they wear 
à piece of cloth like a long ſheet, wrapped round 
the waiſt, and throw one end of it acroſs the ſhoul- 
der, which covers great part of the neck, I | 
their arms and legs bare. | 

But many of the common people, on the coaſts, 
20 almoſt entirely naked; and, among the Fac- 
queers, who are a ſort of religious mendicants, 
there are ſeveral in all parts of India who E-ve not 
a rag upon hem. . | 


— —— 44 „4„4é 


5x 
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Mioſt of the Iſlamds lying near or under che Line, 
Ford great quantities of ſugar and ſpices, in which 
the Dutch trade to all parts of the world. 


\ 


The inhabitants are of à tawny of olive com- 
and are ſuperſtitieus and 1 e fog 
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Tae in Alla, i is ys ” 
North, by the Black Sea, and part of Cir- 
, cafſia; | es 
© South, by pe 21 che 3 "A 8 
Faſt, by Perſia, and the Caſpian Sea; C 
Weſt, by the Sea of — Helleſpont, and 

Archipelago. | = 


— 


- 


I. is vided "WS 10 Provinces, vin. 
On the Eaſt : 


ity © 
1 * 14 


; 8 Arabic, or Chaldea | 
2. Diarbec, or Meſopotamia 1 
3. Curdiſtan, or Aſſyria : 602290 
4. Turcomania, or Armenian 
5. Georgia, including Mengralia, n ket 
part of, Circaſſia. 1 was e — 
Iberia. 


8 \ 


on the Welt called Natoli, or - Lita Aſia: 


6. Natolia Proper 3. Aladulia ; 
J. n % 


On the Eaſt of the Levant Sea: 


10. en with Judea, Pateſtine or & Hay 
Land, and Phcenicia. 


Natolia, or Afia Minor, comprehends the ancient 
provinces of Lydia, Pamphilia, n, Lyconia, 
Cilicia, Cappadocia, Pontus or Amaſia; all of them | 


territories celebrated in the Greek and Roman bil 


tory, but are now a theatre of ruins. . 88 ö 
A* 15 2 * ee iin t yo „enen. | 


* 14. 


Turkey in, Aſia is 100 miles long, and $00- 
broad. It is fituated | . 28˙ and 4 ak Nor. lat. 
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OF TURKEY, IN ASIA. 
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1. I Genre A or Cratnid,. FA 
chief towns are, Baſſora, and Mt both 

on the Tigris, near the Perſian Gulf. 
2. In Di AR BEC, or Ascent, the chit 
towns are, Diarbec, Orfa, and Mouſoul: : | | 
3. In CurDisTAN, or ASSYRIA, the chief towns 
are, Curdiſtan, and Betlis; the ancient : Ninevch, 
being now a heap of ruins.” 35 4 | 
4. In TURCOMANIA,, or 8 the chick 
towns are, Erzerum, and Van, 


5. In GronGrn, the chief "towns. 8 


Amarchia, and Gonie. £104; [SHOT 331 
Teflis is a fine city, 2 contalts aboit 300 
inhabitants. giinnd4 ai 


This country, though vai to the Turks, is 
chiefly peopled by Chriſtians ;: a brave, Warlike 
race of men, and often at war 80 eee 

The Georgians are ſaid to be ſome of _ * 


ſomeſt people in the world. | ele 


6. In NATOLTIA Phan the - chief towns are 
Burſa, Nici, Smyrna, and' Ephoſus. T d ane 3 

The neighbourhood of Smyrna, now called 
contains many valuable antiquities. 


7. In Auasza, the chief touns ae, | Amaſi, 


Trapezond, and Sinope. 
8. In AL AVI IA, the chief towns ene „ dere 
and Marat. Artir 


9. In CARAMANIA, the on towns are, Sata, 


and T eraſſo. | 
10. In Syrta, the chief towns are, Aleppo, 


Antioch, Damaſcus, Tyre, Sidon, Tripoli, Scanda- 
roon, or Alexandretta, and Jeruſalem, all lying on 


the coaſt of the Mediterranean Sea. 
Aleppo may be ſtyled the capital of Aſiatic Tar- 


bays it is ſaid to be ſeven miles in compaſs, . 


contains about 235,000 inhabitants; numbers of 


whom are Chriſtians, and ſeveral Jews. ro ag Ts ö 


liſh; French, and Dutch have conſuls here. 
Duamaſcus (is ſtill famous for its ſteel works, fuch 


: 1 knives, &c. and for that beautiful = 
7 manufacture 
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m_—_— filky called damaſks 5 25 allo · in 
molto water, extracted from the damiaſk roſes. - : 
Damaſcus, Tyre, and Sidon, lie within the an- 
cient Phcenicia. 
Jerufalem is now an in ,nfiderable pla und 
only famous upon account of what it was formerly; 
as it was dere our Saviour preached the Chriſtian 
religion, and was:crucified by the Jews upon Mount 
Calvary. It was the capital of Judea, but was 
taken, pillaged, burnt, and entirely raſed to the 
ground by Titus, the Roman Senetal, de the 
Emperor Veſpaſian, in che year o. 
Many of the other towns that are . in 
[the Holy Scriptures, are now either. in ins or 
become very inconfiderabte places. 
= The beautiful ruins of the —_— .of Bulb are 


ſtill remaining. 


= bye Rivers of Turkey, in 1 Afi, ja, are Famous i in 
facred as well as prophane writings; they : Wes 
The Euphrates and Tigris, which both fall i into 
the Perſian Gulf; the Otantes, Meppder Kara, 
and Jordan. oy | $9 


- rhe fime aut Ude d. of the mae; the 
moſt remarkable ef which are, Taurus, and Anti- 
Taurus; ; Caucaſus, Ararat, Lebanon; and Hermon. 


FO for the Commerce, Character, Religion 
Government, and Hiſtory of the Turks, ſee Tur- 
e 3 


5 5 1 " + [4 
£76 . 
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SECTION N Et, 

Fre 25 to 1 | 4 2; 43 tf - | 

1 . dor ARAPIA, „ 1 
AAEIA 5 is Louie on the NS 

| 4 


North, by Turkey; : 


8 by the Indian Ocean; 
- Eaſt by the gulfs of Perſia and Ormus, which 


divide it from Perſia; : 
Wes, by the Red Sea, which ſeparates it From 


Africa. 4 


It! is di vided i into three large parte; which ate, x 


1. Aubin Pare on the North | 1 2 
2. Arabia Deſerta, in the middl - 
3. Arabia Felix, on the South. U 


ben de parts are ſubdivided into different 
provinces : 4 


r. At nne or Arabia che 8 
bas its name from the many mountainous rocks 
ſcattered here and there about it. 

The chief town is, Suez, on the 1 of the 
ſame name, which ſeparates Aſia from Africa. 


52 


The ruins of the city of Palmyra, or, as it was 


called by the ancients, Tadmor in * Deſert, lie 
in the wikis of Arabia Petræa. 


"4; A 
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2. A451 DestRTA, or Arabia the Deſert, is 
fo called from its n. of ſands and my of 
inhabitants. | 

Its chief towns are, Niecen * Medina. 5 

Mecca is the capital of Arabia, and is famous for 
being the birth- place of their prophet Mahomet. 
| There is here a ſuperb moſque, or temple, the moſt 
ſplendid of any in the Turkiſh dominions. my 

Medina is celebrated as being the place where 
Mahomet Was buried; here is alſo a grand moſque, 
held in high veneration by the Turks. The num- 


ber of pilgrims who _— to theſe two cities is in. 


credible. e 
3. ARABIA F ELIX, or Arabia the Happy, i is 


a rich and _ populous country, abounding in fra- 


grant ſpices, myrrh, frank incenſe, and caſſia: 
hence comes the common clip 199 All the ſweets 


of Aradia.”” (co T 


The chief towns are, «liar on OY Rea "TY 


and Muſcat, on the gulf of Ormus; 5 both places of 
great trade. 

| Arabia is 1300 miles lone! and 1200 broad. 1 
is ſituated between 12% and 30 North latitude. 


k 1 
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or ARABIA. 


- 
Sar wn BT 58 


RABIA, is dach lurounded by ſeas 3 as, the 
Red Sea, Indian, Ocean: and the t bs of 
Perſia and 9 5 


. - 4 4 
+ &# 7 


There are very few Springs, o or " Rivers," in this 
country, except the Euphrttes, which waſhes, + the 

porih-ealy, limits of i it. 5 5 

The principal ne are, thoſe of Sinai, 
mentioned in the Holy Scriptures, where the, Lord 
delivered the Ten Commandments to, Moſes; 3 and 
Horeb, where Moſe: faw the burning buſh: both 
theſe are in . Petræa. r 3 


* # ” = 2 af 15 1 + A 2 ; bs 
: 3 1 1 ? 1 3 3 . 


— 


n 


The Air is 9 dry Fo” 3 ; 4 the 
Country is ſubject to hot, poiſonous winds, like 
thoſe on the oppoſite ſhores of. . Perfia, which often 
prove fatal, eſpecially. to, ftrangers. The Soil in 
ſome parts is nothing* more than 3 ſands, 
which, when. agitated by. the- winds, . roll like the 
troubled ocean, and ſometimes form mountains, by 
which whole caravans have been buried and loſt. 

In theſe deſerts, the caravans, having no tracts, are 
{ 1 5 | | | gui 3 » 
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het as at ſea, by a compaſs, or by the ſtars, fo 
they travel chiefly by night. But Arabia Felix is 
bleſſed with an excellent ſoil, and very fertile, and 
produces many valuable gums, fruits, honey, and 

wax, and is PO famous for Its coffee and 


dates. 

Lan he Arabian horſes are e much admired. 
The Atabians a are of nals ſtature, thin: 14 0 
a f warthy complexion, with black hair, and black 
eyes. They are ſwift of foot, excellent horſemen, 
| expert at the bow and lance, good markſmen, and 

| are faid to be a very brave people,” © © 
5 Ihe Inhabitants of the inland country ne in 
Went and remove from place to place with their 
| flocks and herds, as they have done «© ever fince the 
became a nation. 
The Arabians are in general fuch thieves, that 
travellers and pilgrims, who are led chither from al 
parts through motives of devotion or curiolity, art 
ſtruck with terror on their approach towards the 
| eferts. Thoſe robbers headed by a captain, tra- 
verſe the country in conſiderable troops, on horſe- 
back, and aſſault and plunder the caravans: © on 
the ſea-coaft they are mere pirates, and make prize 
of every veſſel they can maſter, of whatever nation. 

The Arabs are deſcended from Iſhmael, of whoſe 
poſterity it was foretold, that they ſhould be in- 
— 5 Hare their hand yu wy man, and 

every 


= 
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very man's hand againſt them.? They are at 
preſent, and have remained from the remoteſt ages, 
2 convincing proof of the truth of this prediction. b 
Towards the North, and on the fea-coaſts of Arabia, 
indeed, the inhabitants are kept in awe by the 
Turks; but the wandering tribes in the ſouthern 
and inland parts, ee themſelves _— 
to no foreign power. cen 2: ; 
Their Conqueſts make az —_ a part of their 
hiſtory as the independance. and freedom which 
they have eyer continued to enjoy. Theſe, as well 


45 their Religion, began with ene man, the famous 
Mahomet ; who, from a deceitful hypocrite; be- 


came the moſt powerful monarch of his time * 1 : 


died in 629, leaving two branches of his race, bot £ 


eſteemed divine among their ſubjects. Th fey _ 2 
the caliphs of Perſia and of Egypt; under tlie laſt - 
of whom, Arabia was included. The caliphs 


of Perſia turned their arms to the Faſt, and made 


conqueſts of many countries. The caliphs of 
Egypt and Arabia directed their ravages towards Eu- 


rope; and under the name of Saracens, or Moors, 
(which they obtained becauſe they entered Europe 


from Mauritania, in Africa, the country of the 


Moors) reduced moſt parts of Spain, "I . 8 


and the iſlands in the Mediterranean. 


WS a 4 3 > 2 


In this manner did the ſucceſſors of hd im- 


poſtor ſpread their religion and conqueſts over the 


greater part of . Africa and Europe ; and they 
ſtill 


i 3 * 
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ſtill gire law to a very conſiderable part of man- 


J 2167 10 fit af. 16 109019 Mt 
F The inland country of Arabia is at preſent un- 
der the Government of many petty princes, who 
are ſtyled Xerifs, and Imans, both of them in- 
cluding the offices of king and prieſt; theſe 
monarchs appear to be abſolute both in ſpirituab 
and temporals. The ſucceflion is hereditary, and 
they have no other laws but thoſe found in the 
The Northern Arabs owe ſubjection to the 
D F At are TEN, by baſhaws | reſiding 
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oF PERSIA. 
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I 7 ow of pilz! is bounded, on the 
North, by part of Circaſſia, he CON Sea, 
and part of Tartary; 5 
South, by the FRA Ocean, and gulf of Perſia 
: and Ormus; 1 
Eaſt, by part of ra and the Mogul's em- : 
pie: | 


Welt, by Turkey and Arabia, 


Modern Perſia comprehends the : ancient 


15 Hyrcania 
2. Bactria, now called Aſtribad, on the borders 
of the Caſpian Sea 
3. Suſiana, now F on hg borders of the 
Perfian Guff Z 
4. Parthia, now Irack, 33 towards the 
gulf af n ein 10 
— e now Aderbeitzan, near the __ 
Sea 8 es LN s 
And. part F? . boris, * Colchis, are 
now included in Perſia; but the modern diviſions 
of this pit are extremely uncertain. | 

1 2 


** 


n 
* - . . 
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Iſpahan is the capital of all Perſia, and the reſi- 
dence of the ſovereign; it is ſaid to. be a fine, 
ſpacious city, twelve miles in circumference, tho 
it has now loſt much of its ancient ſpendor. 

Shiras is ſituated in a rich and beautiful neigh- 
| bourhood; it is the _—_ of Fars, the ancient 
'Ferha. 

The ancient city of Fobakine þ is now called Ha 
madan, ſeated near the Caſpian Sea. 2-8 an 
Ih he other moſt conſiderable towns are, Sus, Tau- 
ris, Derbend, Kirman, Bander-Abaſſy, and Can- 
dahar; and che cities of Ormus and Gombroon, on 
the n narrow * of the Perſian Gulf. 


N is about I 300 Gor long, and 1100 miles 


broad.” ; 
It is firuated berween 2 25 and 44% North latitude 


8 
— —— 
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F 
2 1 
44 | ; My 24 74 4 4 Ft | *. .* * b 


* 


No © 8 of ſo great an extent has ſo nw na- 
vigable Rivers as Perſia : the moſt con- 
fiderable are, the Kur, anciently Cyrus; 'and Aras, 


ee called Araxes. "Theſe riſe 1 in or near the 
moun- 
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mountala of Ararat, tid joining their ir freams fall 
into the Caſpian Sea. 
The chief Mountains are, thoſe of Cancafad and 


| Ararat, between Perſia and Turkey, called the moun- 2 


tains of Daghiſtan ; and the vaſt collection of moun- 
| tains called Taurus, and their diviſions, which run 
through the middle of Perſia from Natolia to India. 


In fo extenſive a country, the Climate is of courfe 
very different. Thoſe parts which border upon 


Caucaſus, and the mountains near the Caſpian Sea, 
are cold, being commonly covered with ſnow. 


The air in the middle parts is ſerene, pure and 


exhilarating ; but in the ſouthern provinces it is hot, 
and ſometimes communicates noxious blaſts to the 
midland parts which often prove mortal. 


The fruits of Perſia are delicious, and ſo are the 8 


vegetables and flowers. It produces the fineſt 


drugs, among which is the aſſafœtida, which flows | 


from a plant and becomes a gum. _ 

Fine pearls are found in the gulf of Bora ; 
and the principal manufactures we in filk, woollen, 
mohair, carpets, and leather. 

The Perſians are of good ſtature, than and com- 
plexion; noted for their vivacity, gay drefling, hu- 
manity, and hoſpitality. 

They are Mahometans, of the ſect of Ali. 


Here are alſo*many of the Guebres, or Gaurs, who 


pretend to be the diſciples and ſucceſſors of the an- 

cient Magi, the followers of Zoroaſter; theſe wor 

ſhip the facred fire; and a combuſtible ground, near 
e 1 * | Baku, 
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8 a city in the north of Dako is the ſcene of 
their devotions, where this ſacred flame is preſerved. 
The Government is, Deſpotic, and the ſucceſſion 
8 in the male line only. 
The Perſian empire ſucceeded the Aſſyrian, or 
Babylonian, and was founded by Cyrus; who, 
about 536 years before Chriſt, reſtored the Iſraelites 
to liberty, that had been captive at Babylon. It 
ended with Darius, who was conquered by Alexander 
the Great, 331 years before Chriſt. Upon the death 
of Alexander, his empire was divided between his 
general officers, and became four kingdoms, viz. 
the Macedonian, the Aſiatic, the Syrian, and the 
Egyptian. This diviſion put an end to the Grecian 
empire; for in proceſs of time theſe four xingdoms 
| Tubmitted to the Roman arms. After Alexander's 
conqueſt over Darius, a new empire was formed by 
the Perſians, ſtyled the Parthian empire, under Ar- 
baces, 250 years before Chriſt; but, A. D. 230, 
Artaxerxes reſtored it to its ancient title. In the | 
year of our Lord 651, the Saracens put an end to 
that empire; and from this period, Perſia became a 
prey to the Tartars, till the time of the famous 
uſurper Nadir Shah, more commonly known by the 
name of Thamas Kouli Khan, who once more raiſ- 
ed it to a powerful kingdom. He re- conquered 
moſt of the Perſian dominions that had been taken 
by the Turks and Tartars; but his cruelties and 
exactions became at length ſo oppreſſive, that he 


was aſſaſſinated i in his tent, in the year 1747. 
SECTION 
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SECTION LXXII. 


Oo INDIA. | 
"HIS immenſe Empire is bounded, on tze 
North, by Uſbeck Tartary, and Thibet or 5 
BGƷu rn 1 3 | FE 
South, by the Indian Ocean; 
Eaſt, by China, and the Chineſe Sea; 
Weſt, by Perſia, and the LY Ocean. 


It may properly be divided into three e. 
' Trafts, vi. 
1. The Empire of the Mogul, generally called f 
Indoſtan; 
2. The Weſtern Peninſula, on this kde the 
nn 5 
3. The Eaftern ETA beyond the Ganges. 


India is "the richeſt Country of all Aſia, and takes 
its name from the river Indus. : 
It is about 2500 miles long; and about 2000 
miles from north to the ſouthern points of the two 
peninſulas. 

India lies between 1 and 75 North latitude. 


T3 - ' SECTION 


. Thibet. 
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SECTION XXII. 


OF THE EMPIRE OE THE GREAT MOGUL, 
| OR INDOSTAN. 


"HIS s Empire, which lies e the two pe- 
ninſulas, may be divided into the ten follow- "2 
ing Soubahs, or large Provinces, viz. 


ne the borders of Perſia Weſt. 
2. Multan 


3. Penjab, or Laber on the borders of Tartary 


4. Caſhmire North. 
5. Delhi 
6. Agra 44 middle. 
7. Allahabad | 
8. Oude, i from the Ganges up towards 
GE Jon! on the South and Eaft. 
10. Bengal 


Fheſe ſoubahs are ſubdivided into a number of 
Bee fir caurs, and le diſtricts. ; p 


| ae is ah 1 500 1 5 longs wad 650 from 
eee 1 e 


3 


* 
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SECTION V. 


1 3 


OF” INDOSTAN, 


Vr 3 * ie town is, run, near 
the Indus. 2 
* Of Murrax, the a0 town 195 e IA 1 
3. Of PEN IAR, or Labor, 50 chief towns are, 
Attock, and Lahor. \ 


This is ſaid to be one of tha: molt fertile pro- | 


vinces of Indoſtan, being watered by five fine e 
of which the Indus is nee. 


The above three provinces are polled by 


race of people called the Seiks. — 

4. CASHMIRE: is ſurrounded by mountains, ah 
reckoned a beautiful country. The 2 
ladies are fair and handſome. 

5. Of Ds1m, the chief towns are, Den and 
Matra, both on the river Jumna. 

. Delhi, - ſometimes. called Shajehanabad, is he 


capital of all the Great Mogul's dominions; it is a 


city of great extent, and the refidence of the em- 


peror and his court. The country about it is re- 
markably rich and fertile. The Afghans, or Patans, 


are a tribe of Mahometans, in this neighbourhood. 
6. Of Aon, the chief towns are, . * 

Etayah, both ſituated on the Jumna. 7.06% 

The former is a very large city, and- contains 2 


— of fine. moſques and pagodass. 
"0 So A race 


43 0 pn _ 2 5 q Bagh -4 — - 4 > 2 —— 4 "FUE 
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A race of people called the Jates, poſſeſs the 


country round Agra; they are all rajah-pouts, (that 


is, deſcended from *. or n of the Gen- 
too religion. 

7. Of ALL AH ABA, the, chief town is, Allaha- 
dad, at the conflux of the Jumna and Ganges. 
This was the Mogul's place of reſidence, while 
he was under the protection of the Engliſh ; but the 


: palace is now reduced from its former 1 


and falling in ruins. 
The province of Allahabad d belongs to the die 
of Oude. 
8. Of Oupx, the chief towns are, F 0 ant 
Oude, on the Gograz Lucknow, and Kairabad. 


| This is a very extenſive tract of country, ſubject 


to its own nabob, who is the vizier, un is, prime 
miniſter) to the Mogul. | | 
HBenares was a ae formerly belonging to 
Oude, but was given up by the late nabob to the 
then rajah, on condition of his paying the ſtipulated 


ſum of twenty-four lacks of rupees (about 250,000). 


ſterling) annually; and in the year 1776, the ſove- 
reignty of Benares, and its dependencies, were 


transferred to the Engliſh Eaſt India Company, the 


rajah then being tributary to them, as he hag! before 
been to the Nabob of Oude. 
This was the country of the Rajah Cheyt Sing, 


who was driven from it by the Engliſh, in the year 
1781, and another prince of the ſame family ſet up 


in his ſtead. The whole diſtrict of Benares is a 


PR 


— 
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hs fertile country; which, with ſome other ter- 
ritories that were tributary to that rajah, made the 
extent of his dominions about 180 miles from Norta 
to South, and 150 miles from Eaſt to Weſt. 
Benares is the capital; a large and populous city, 
but moſt of the ſtreets are inconveniently narrow. 
It is held in the higheſt veneration by the Gen- 
toos, who flock hither from all parts of India to 
pay their adorations. It has a univerſity, and con- 
tains a multitude of pagodas, and ſome moſques. = 
There are many very beautiful manufaQtures here, 
in gold and ſilver tiſſues, e and other curious 


we 


works. . 5 
The Engliſh now receive an annual tribute that 
has been very me he augmented ſince the e ex- 


pulſion of Cheyt Sing. 
9. Of Banar, the chief towns are, Patna, and 


Mongheer, both on the Ganges. ; 
Patna is famous for its manufacture of nnn, | 
and cloths, of different kinds. | 

10. Of BencGar, the chief towns are, Moorſba- 
dabad or Muxadavad, and ds both on n the 
Bograttj; N 

Calcutta, on the Webs ; - | 
Dacca, on a branch of the Megna; „ 

Chittagong or Iſlamabad, near the ſea - coaſt; 

Burdwan, Midnapore, and many other large towns. 

Moorſhadabad is the capital — and 8 


of the Nabob of r 0 | 7 
* e ae "IM 
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Rajamaul, higher up the Ganges, was for merly ; 
| the capital, but is now in ruins. _. | 
5 Coſſimbuzar is famous for its manufactures of 5 
5 ſilks, ſtockings, and gloves. 5 
Calcutta is the chief of all the Eogliſh ſettlement 
in] ndia, and the reſidence of the governor-general 
and council.. The houſes are large and handſome, 
and Europeans live here in a ſtyle of magnificence; 
it is alſo a place of conſiderable trade. 
1 A little above Calcutta are the following foreign 
factories, all lying upon the river Hoogly; 3 
| -Chandernagur, a. French ſettlement ; Ei 1 
Chinſura, belonging to the Dutch; 
Bandel, belonging to the Portugueſe ;. * 
Serampore, a Daniſn factory; | 
Dacca is famous for its beautiful —— muſlins, | 
bearing that name; and for its fillagree ornaments. 
The whole diftrit of Chittagong lying along the 
ſea, is ſo healthy and fine a climate, that it is reck- 
oned the Montpelier of the Eaſt Indies. 
The provinces of Bengal and. Bahar are poſſeſſed 
by. the Engliſh, by: a grant from the emperor. 
The extent of theſe countries, from Eaſt to Welt, is 
about 540 miles; and about 360 miles from North 
co South. Nothing can exceed their fertility: the 
Soil yields prodigious crops of rice, and various 
other grain; ſugar-canes, opium, and fruits; and 
muſlins, callicoes, ſilks, and ſaltpetre, are brought 5 
home in abundance every year by our Eaft India 


ea! 3 beſides varieties of precious owes. 
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03 SE © TION LAXV. 5 
O THE WESTERN PENINSULA or” 
INDIA, . 


HE Weſtern Peninſula « of India,- on this ſide 

the Ganges, may be divided as * : | 
1. The Decan; # = 

2. Orixa, bordering upon Bengal ; | 5 

> Cambay, or Guzzerat; „ 
46: N e on the South- Faſt . : 
F. Tanjour, © 192 uſually called the Coaſt of | 

Ls Coromandel; 

ad con the South-Weſt Coalt, 
Malabar __ - 4; uſually, called the Coaſt of © 
„ 3 
1 lying between the mountains . 
Z of the Malabar Coaſt and the I 
- Carnatic... - 
Among theſe. are, ſeveral diſtricts .belonging to : 
different polygars and e | 


+ 


| 7. M [yſore f 


— 


This peninſula is about 1100 miles front Cambay 
to Orixa, and about 850 miles from North to South. 
1 5 45 is D341 N 
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SECTION LXXVI. 
OF THE WESTERN PENINSULA. - 


1. QA the Decan, was formerly underſtood 
the whole of the Mogul's conqueſts in the 

Southern parts, on this peninſula; it was governed 
by a ſoubador, or viceroy, to whom all the other 
nabobs, or princes, were in ſome degree ſubor- 
dinate: but ſince the conqueſts of the Engliſh, the 
power of the Nizam is much circumſcribed, and 
the Decan uſually means only the provinces of Vi- 
ſiapour and Golconda, and all the territories which 
are immediately poſſeſſed by this prince, who is 
ſtyled Nizam-ul- Muluch, which os c Protee- 
tor of the Empire.” 15 

The capital cities are, Bagnagur, or Hyderabad, 
and Golconda. 

The province of Golconda is W for its d. 
mond mines. | 

Maſulapatnam, and Vi izagapatham, are two ſet- 
tlements on the coaſt, belonging to the Engliſh. ' 

Eo monk is a Dutch ſettlement, on che Tae 
3 M | 
2. OxIx A, was ceded by the Mogul to the TOR 
liſh; but is in the poſſeſſion of the Mahrattas 
and their chief town. is, Cattack, near the Coalt, - 

Baliſore, and Ganjam, both on ne coaſt, are 


Be * 
JI „ 3. Of 
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; "4; Of Can, or GvzztraT, the chief city 
i: Amedabad. en 


The greateſt part of this province is in poſſeſſion 


of the Mahrattas. Theſe people are now become 


the moſt conſiderable power in Indoſtan; they are . 5 
of the Gentoo religion, and their ſeat of govern- 


ment is Satarah, or Poonah, towards the Weſtern 


Coaſt. They poſſeſs all the country from the gulf 


of Cambay, quite acroſs the peninſula, to the bay 
of Bengal. Lhe ſtrength of their armies conſiſts 


in their numerous cavalry: they are very rapid in 


their motions, and n ay” waſte wherever * 


they come. 


4. The Dunlrn- The Britiſh are Ae s 
powerful here as in Bengal; ; they ſupport the ee 
reign of this pee 7 is e c The Nabob of . 


a Arcot.” 4 EE 2 77 . 
The capital cities are, PATH and nge 57 


Fort St. George, or Madras, ranks as the ſecond” 
ſettlement of conſequence belonging to the Engliſh 
in this part of the world; and the governor and 


council manage all the affairs on this Eaſtern Coaſt 
of Coromandel. | 


Pondicherry, on the ſame bett is the nie! 


ſettlement that the French poſſeſs in India. 


Pollicat is a Putch factory, famous for the manu- 


1 facture of handkerchiefs that bear the ſame name. 
5. TANjOR is a little kingdom, about 70 miles 


long, and 60 broad, and is a rich fertile country. 
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The Britiſh alſo keep in the king of his county; 
whoſe capital is, Tanjour, 
Negapatnam was taken from the Dutch laſt war 
8 the Engliſn. 
T ranquebar belongs to the 5 ICE Both tek 
ſettlements. are.on-the; Ot. 5) | 
I The territory of Madura, =. 8 ao Tan- 
F belongs to the Engliſh. There is a beni 
fiſhery on its coalt,  - 
6. MALABAR. On ed the Engliſh 1 : 
Tellicherry, Anjengo, and Callicut; alſo the iſland 
of Bombay, whoſe governor and council manage 
all affairs on this Weſtern Coaſt of India. The 
iſland of Salſette is a dependeney upon Bombay, 
and ſupplies it with moſt of its proviſions. 
Surat, on the gulf of Camhay, is another Eogliſk 
ſettlement, of very conſiderable conſequence. | | 
The Portugueſe have Goa, on the Malabar: Coaſt ; 
which is the only ſettlement of note ior nas 
: paſſeſſed of in India, tho' they were the firſt European 
nation who diſcovered a paſſage to this country. 
I be Dutch have Cochin and Cannanore. 1 
7. MysoRE. Hyder Ally, who was lately ſo! - 
formidable an enemy to the Engliſh, was the ſo- 
vereign of this kingdom. His fon, Tippoo Saib, 
no inherits. it; and the Myſorzans, forming a 
moſt powerful army, have made themſelves maſters 
of great part of the Malabar coaſt. They are all 
Muſſulmen, and are a brave, wazlike race. |; » 
The * 22 of Myſore is, Seringapatam. 
* 
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SEC TION LAND: f 


or THE EASTERN PENINSULA OF 
INDIA. „ 


̃ HE Eaſtern N of India, beyond . | 
Ganges, contains twelve parts, viz. 


on THE WEST : 5 
1. Acham 3 1 Ava | 
FT "1 Pegu 
3. Araean | 
| oN THE, EAST : 
6. Tenqunm 8. Cochin-China. 
7. Laos ON | 
ON THE SOUTH : 55 
a 9. n, 11, 8 918 5 N 


8 Chambodia * 11 Malacea. | 


We know but little of this peninſula, except that 
it is very rich, in gold, precious ſtones, and ivory. 
It is about 1500 miles long, and near 1000 as Te 


acroſs at the Rowen Op OE to Weſt. 
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SECTION LXXVIIL 
OF INDIA IN . 


No country in the world contains more : large 
and fine Rivers, than India. The principal 
among them are, the Indus, Ganges, Jumna, Dewa- 
her or Gogra, Soane, Gunduck, Burrampooter, 
Megna, Goomty, and Hoogly; all of them run- 
ning through that part called the Mogul's empire. 
The principal Rivers that -water the Weſtern 
Peninſula are, the at Kriſtna, Pennar, and 
Caveri. ; 


The chief Mountains are, thoſe of Paropamiſs 3 

between India and Perſia; 7 
Naugracut, between India and Thibet; z- 

The various diviſions of. Taurus, all 4 the 

een parts, between India and Tartary; | 
The Baligate Mountains, which run all through- | 

aut the Weſtern Peninſula ; : | 

And ſeveral ridges of mountains, which run 
through all the nn. r from North to 

A | k 

Info extenſive an empire, it may eaſi a0 * con- 


* that the air and climate muſt. differ greatly; 
a | the 
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the Northern Provinces being cool and temperate, 
while the Southern parts are parched with heat. 
Their ſeaſons are n, divided into the hot, 
the wet, and the cold. During the former, they 
have ſcorching hot winde, which are almoſt inſup- | 
portable to thoſe who are expoſed to them: but 
people within doors have admirable contrivances 
to render the air cool, by incloſing that part of the : 
houſe next the wind with frames, interwoven with 
a particular ſort of graſs, which are kept conſtantly N 
wetted, and the wind paſſes mn them ina chews F 
refreſhing manner. © } 
At this ſeaſon there are begabt violent 2 of 
wind, thunder, lightning, rain, and immenſe large 
hail, which ſeem to burſt forth altogether, and form 
2 tremendous appearance. Theſe ſtorms they term 
North-weſters, and they are geherally welcome 
viſitors, as they cool the air, and greatly refreſh the 
earth; tho ſometimes their violence does a great 
deal of miſchief, tearing up ue and NO off 
the roofs of the cottages, '&c. ä * 
On the ſea-coaſts they are del revived by 
the ſea-breezes. 988 
When the wet ſeuſon fav in, the rain falls i in tor- 
rents, ſometimes for 'days together, and cauſes the” 
Tivers to ſwell and overflow large tracts of land, F 
which contributes much to the fertility of the foil. ; 
This is generally the moſt fickly time of the year, 
both the: natives und Europeans, as it is very 
— | 


2. 
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ſultry. between the ſhowers, and the exhalations 
from ſtagnant waters are exceſſive. | But from the 

- beginning of October till towards the middle of 
5 March, there cannot be a finer climate in the, 
World than that of Indoſtan: the weather is clear, 
ſerene, , and extremely healthy: the air is often 
quite cold, and feels froſty, and ice is frequent to- 
Wards the northern parts, though perhaps generally 
not more than a quarter of an inch thick; people 
are glad to wrap themſelves up in ſhawls and warm 
clothing, ſhut up their houſes, and even to indulge. 
_ ſometimes with fires; and, probably, from the great 
extremes between the heat and cold, they are almoſt 
as ſenſible of the change as we in mene feed 
during a {mart froſt. irtvw ligt 
The Gentoos are a mild, e inoſfenüve 
| Fe yet they make very good ſoldiers, and are 
extremely attached to their officers. - 

The Muſfulmen are quite a different fine 
they are fiery, and turbulent in their /diſpoſitions, 
and often carry their paſſion for revenge very 
great lengths; but they are brave, and erg 
ble where they attach themſelves. 3108 5: 

Their complexions are bordering upon black; 
ne black hair, and regular good features. Moſt 
af the men av Meir W n and wear tur- 

bans. off” $0 

. Gene are „ divided, into boot ae 00 or 
Ra theſe are ſubdivided into a multitude of 


— 
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The Bramins, or prieſts, are the firſt order, and 
keld in high veneration by all the reſt ; they live 


upon vegetables and fruits, and will eat of nothing 
that has ever Þad life in it; nor will they partake: 


of any thing that had been touched by any perſon 


of a different caſt. The other tribes vary in their 
diet; ſome adding fiſh, and others extending their 
food to veniſon and wild fowl. But there is one: 
caſt, called the Harri, who ſeem to be outcaſts from. 
ill the reft, that will cat of any thing nn even 
from an e s table. 

The Gentoos Worſhip ſeveral rub. aa 
foures; but the cow is the principal object of their 
veneration ; becauſe they believe, that when the firſt. 
man was created, that animal fupplied him with his, 
fiſt nouriſhment.” Notwithſtanding the appearance 
of many abſurdities and ſuperſtitions, the more en- 


lightened among them have very ſublime ideas ol 


the Supreme Being. | 

After all that is ſaid of the gifs of the 
Eaſt, it by no means anſwers the expectation. The 
houſes of the principal natives, and men of rank, 
are generally incloſed within high walls; and as 
their manner is to ſit upon cuſhions and mats, there 
appears a great nakedneſs in all their apartments, 
to us who are accuſtomed to well-furniſhed - rooms. 
But when theſe great men go out they are in pro- 
digious ſtate, having a multitude. of attendants, 


and their palanquins richly ornamented; or, if 
| mounted 


} 
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mounted on elephants, ny are moſt ſumptuouſy 


* 

The ladies are never ſeen, and their apartments 
are quite ſeparate. and retired ; when they chance to 
go abroad it is always in a covered vehicle. 

The cottages of the poor in all the villages, are 


by far meaner than any we ſee in England; they 


are chiefly mud and thatch, very low, without 
chimnies, and only a hole tq let out the ſmoke; a 


couple of ſtones ſerye for a place to cook at, and 


other materials are ſimple in proportion; a wooden 


" bedſtead, or a mat, is put out generally at the door 


for them to ſleep on, where they lie down as they 
are, without the ceremony of preparing bedding; 
or, perhaps, take their reſt upon the bare ground. 
In the rainy and cold weather they wrap themſelves 
in a blanket, and ſleep in their hut. Their wants 
are but few, and their chief luxury conſiſts in 
ſmoaking, and chewing the betel- nut. 
Jengis Khan was the firſt Tartarian prince who 


5 invaded Indoſtan, in 1239. After him, in 1398, | 


Timur, or Tamerlane, made a conqueſt of it; and, 
In the year 1519, Baber, king of Firghana, in Tar- 


tary, a deſcendant from Tamerlane, invaded it, 


gained a ſignal victory over Ibrahim, the Hindoo 
emperor, and was proclaimed ſovereig on in his 
ſtead; and his poſterity have poſſeſſed the throne 
ever fince that period. In 17 39, Mahommed Shah 
ſubmitted to the Perſian invader Nadir Shah, on 
the 


4 


the i of Karnel; he advanced as far as Delhi, 


where he re-inſtated the Mogul on his throne, and 


then returned into Perſia. It is computed that no 
[eſs than 200,000 of the Mogul's ſubyects were flain ; 
during Nadir's expedition, numbers being killed 5 


in battle, but many more periſhed in a dreadful 

maſſacre that took place at Delhi; and he carried 
away with him money and treaſures to the amount 
of more than eighty millions ſterling. 3 

The late emperor was Shah Allum, who, in the 
year 1758, made his eſcape twice, at the hazard of 
his life, out of Delhi, where his father and himſelf 
were kept cloſe priſoners by the faction of a Per- 
ſian invader (named Abdallah,) and the vizier, who 
ſoon after aſſaſſinated the poor old emperor. In 
1761, Abdallah laid the capital under ſuch contri- 
butions, and” inforced them with ſuch cruelty, that 
the inhabitants took up arms, on which he ordered 
2 general maſſacre; a great part of the buildings 


were ſet on fire, and the city almoſt reduced to 


aſhes. In the mean time, a number of Mahratta 
chiefs advanced towards Delhi, with 2 deſign to 
re-eſtabliſh the Hindoo government; they exer- 


ciled every ſpecies of cruelty on the unfortunate 
few that had eſcaped Abdallah's rigour; a famine 
enſued, and the wretched people were driven to 
unheard-of diſtreſs. Abdallah defeated and diſ- 
perſed the Mahrattas, and having placed a minor 
| ſon of the wandering prince on the throne, cages £ 


into Perſia. 


| Daring 
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1390  Groorapty 8 | 
During theſe tranſactions the lawful emperor 
(then known by the name or Prince Ali Gohar) 
had made many fruitleſs attempts to prevail on 
ſome chiefs to eſpouſe his cauſe. At length he 
marched from Allahabad, in order to poſſeſs him- 
ſelf of the provinces of Bahar and Bengal ; but 
his expedition proved unſucceſsful, and he ſurren- 
dered to the Britiſh arms at Geiah, in Bahar, 
Soon after, his father's affaflination being known, 
he was proclaimed emperor, at Patna, by the Eng. 
liſh, but nothing more being done for him, he 
threw himſelf into the protection of the Nabob of 
Oude, Suja-ul-Dowla:- In 1764, when Coſim Ali, 
whom the Engliſh had elected ſoubadar over their 
provinces, was by them driven from the govern- 
ment of Bengal, the Nabob of Oude joined him, in 
order to re-inſtate him ; they were defeated at 
- Buxar, and the Mogul, wile Nat attended the na- 
bob's camp, being left behind in the hurry of re- 
treat, fell a ſecond time into the hands of the Bri- 
tiſh, who now took him under their protection; 
part of the province of Allahabad was allotted him, 
and the Eaſt India Company allowed him twenty⸗ 
ſix lacks of rupees annually, Some few years af- 
ter, he returned to Delhi, where this unfortunate 

| ſovereign never enjoyed more than the farce of 
royalty, but was in a manner a priſoner in his own 
capital, and among his own guards: ſince which, 


an inſurrection took place, and this unhappy 
| prince, 
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prince, after bring treated with the utmoſt indig- 
nity, was deprived of the blefling of ſight. 


Misfortunes like theſe, furniſh a leſſon well cal- 


culated to humble the pride of the moſt ambitious ! 
We here behold a monarch, whoſe anceſtors ruled 
over ſuch immenſe tracts, labouring through a va- 
riety of diſtreſſes, and even owing his very ſubliſt- 
ence to the pittance granted him by a handful of 
ſtrangers from a diſtant quarter of the globe, and 
who had no other right in his dominions than what 


o had derived from 925 r . : i . 1 


The wubadats and cy whs were artnet 
tributary to the emperor, have by degrees thrown 


off the yoke, and rendered themſelves independent; 


ſo that the Great Mogul, who aſſumes alſo the title 
of Emperor of the World, and whoſe dominions 
were once ſo extenſive, is now become à mere no- 
minal dignity, Ra but ſmall e annexed t. to it. 
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SECTION LAXIX., 
OF CHINA. _ | 8 GT 


Ti . of e is bounded, on A 
North, by Chineſe Tartary; Fn; 
Eaſt and South, by the Chineſe Sea; 
Weſt, by India, and part of Tartary. 
It is about 1300 miles in length, and the fame i in 


} breadth ; and lies between 20 and 42% North lat. 
We know ſo little of the interior parts of this 


vaſt country, that I ſhall not pretend to aſcertain it 
diviſions. It is ſaid to contain 4400 walled cities; 


the chief of which are, Pekin, Nankin, and Canton. 


PEKiIN is the capital of the whole empire, and 
reſidence of the royal family; it is reckoned to 
contain two millions of inhabitants; but Nankin is 
faid to exceed it, both in extent and population. 

CanTon ſtands upon the river Tigris; the 


(ſtreets are long, narrow, and irregular, but well 
paved, and kept exceedingly clean; the houſes are 
4 built of brick, and one ſtory high. 


China, except towards the North, is a plain ; 
country, and contains no remarkable mountains, 
It is extremely populous and opulent; and pro- 


duces vaſt quantities of ſilk, cotton, and tea, which 
4 - | . 88 5 5 18 


— 
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is 4 | plant peculiar, to this country, and of * | 

| they raiſe enough to furniſh the whole world. 7 nbi 
The beautiful manufacture of earthen- ware, ge- 


nerally called China, comes alſo from hence, * 5 
ales its name from the country. 1 | 


+ 


; About cightern hundred years ago, the Chineſe 
built their great wall, to ſeparate and defend their 
ſtate againſt the neighbouring Tartars, which ſtil! 
ſubſiſts, on a circumference of 1500 miles, riſing 
over mountains and deſcending , into vallies, en 5 
eyery where twenty feet broad and thirty high. | 

-The commodiouſneſs and length of the Canals in = 
China is incredible; ; the chief of them are lined | 
with hewn ſtone, and are ſo deep that they carry large. 
veſſels, and ſometimes extend above 1000 * 1 
Their Bridges alſo cannot be ſuliciendly admired... 


17 he hide are ps Th”, ths 95 po | 
| their eyes black and ſmall, their noſes rather ſhort; Il 
they cut off their hair, and wear only a lock on the 
crown of the head: their Com plexion is rather fair. 
They are ſaid to be a ſhrewd, cunning. Peoples : ney 
their government, very political. 

The Mandarines, who are the nobility, are very 
magnificent, in their dreſs and manner of life. 
Along the ſea-coaft there are: multitudes of families 
who live entirely on the water, in boats called ſam- 
panes and junks; theſe poor people f. ſubſiſt chiefly PR 


kſb,. and ſeldom go on hre. 
=. | The 


"— 
P + } 4 0 2 


£ h 
The Empire of China is hereditaty, and the Rel. 
gion of the people Pagan; their Learning abſtruſe, 
and their Language very difficult to be attained, 
__ there being — of OE thouſand character 
or letters. 


The _—_— have a factory at Canton, where 
- they trade with the Chineſe ;- the ſuper-cargoes live 
at a common table which is kept by the Eaſt India 
Company; they reſide here about eight months in 
the year to tranſact buſineſs, and as ſoon as the laſt 
ſhip fails from Wampu, (the place where the ſhips 
lie to take in their lading, a few Teagues below 
Canton, ) they go down to their country-houſes at 
Macoa, an iſland at the entrance of the river. No 
Europeans are allowed to take their families to 
Canton; and the Chineſe are fo jealous of all 
ſtrangers, that they will not ſuffer any to advance 
into their country. The Engliſh gehtlemen are 
eircumſcribed to very narrow limits; their factory 
being without the city, and they are very rarely 
admitted within the walls, ere to pay viſits on 
Public ortafions. „%% aur 

Macoa i is a a Portugueſe fentement 


The empire of Chia is Ne! to have been 
founded by Fohi, who is ſaid to be the Noah of the 
Bible, about 2240 years before the birth of Chriſt. 
It is now governed by emperors of the dynaſty of | 
the Manchew Tartars, who conquered it, A. P. 1645. 
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Tarrany occupies. all the northern region 


of Aſia ; it is bounded, on the 
North, by the Frozen Ocean; 


South, by the Caſpian dy 3 Indis, and. 


China; | | 
Eaſt, by the Pacific, or Oriential Ocean; 1 


3 Weſt, by Muſcovy, « or Ruſha i in Europe. | 


+ 


6 It may be divided into five large TA mins: T9 
1. Independent Tartary, bordering- upon Perfia; 


2. Thibet, or "Vootan, on the 2 of India 


and Chinas 
3. Chineſe Tartary, North of China; 


4. Circaſſian, and Aſtracan Tartary bordering Y 


upon Furkey and the Caſpian Sea; 
5. Ruſlian Tartary, or Siberia, which is an im- 


menſe country, ſtretching along-the Frozen Ocean 
quite acroſs Aſia, from the river Don or Tanais to 
the Eaſtern Ocean; comprehending the feveral 


nations of the Uſbeck, Calmuc, Oſtiack, Samoieda, 


Tunguſi, Bradſki, Kamtſchatka and Taukzi e ; 
delides . others. 
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Tartary is above 4000 miles long, from the Sea 
of Aſoph to Kamtſchatka; and more than 3⁰⁰⁰ 
| miles from North to South. - 

had. is ſituated between 260 and 7 8 North latitude, 


SECTION LN. 
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HE chief towns are, Sainarcand,; Win 
Kaſhgar, and Balk, in Independent Tartary. 
Aſtracan on the Caſpian Sea, in the province of 
Aſtracan; which carries on a conſiderable traffic 
between Ruſſia and Perſia. 
Toobolſky, on the river Tobolſk or Irtis, i in Ruſ- 
: fian Tartary ; a conſiderable city, and ie reſidence 
of the Ruſſian governor. cs 8 
Laſſa, i in Thibet. K 1 nr 8p 


Tube principal Rivers are, 1 of hs Wol ga, 
| the Oby, Tobolſk or Artiss > the Genel or TO, 
* the Lena. 


There are various sridges of Mountains. 575 


1 


The whole of Siberia is 2 Atl, unpoliſhed, 


135 and _ os OY” In the northern parts 
523 5 the 


the 9 live in huts half ſunk under the ground, 
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which is covered with ſnow nine months in the 


year; theſe dwellings have a fire in the middle, 


with a hole at the top to let out the ſmoke, and 
benches round the fire, where they ſit or lie wrapped 


up in the ſkins of beaſts, to | ſecure them from the : 


cold. 


Aftracan, and the fouthern parts of Tac ar 


extremely fertile. 


The Tartars are a fierce people, ending in 
general a wandering life. 


; 


They are inured to 


horſemanſhip from their infancy, and are re- 


markably dexterous at ſhooting with arrows: 
The Circaſſian women are celebrated for their 
beauty. | 
The Tartars are the groſſeſt idolaters, and wor- 
ſhip little rude i a dreſſed i in Frags 8 | 


on 


— 


In Thibet exiſts the moſt extraordinary Religion 
and Government in the world. 


Some healthy - 
pealant is purchaſed when young, who is privately | 


tutored for the purpoſe; he reſides in a pagoda 
upon the mountain Putuli, where he ſits: in a croſs- 
legged poſture, without ſpeaking or moving, other- 
wiſe than by ſometimes lifting his hand in ap- 


probation of ſome favourite worſhipper; and the 


neighbouring princes and people flock in num 


bers, with rich preſents, to pay their adorations. 


He is called the Grand Lama, or Dalay Lama, and 
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they 8 that he is always young and immor- 
tal. The ſubordinate lamas enjoy the benefit of 
all the good things that are preſented to this being 
(who is himſelf the moſt miſerable wretch in the 
empire) and pretend to govern every thing under 
his appointment; when he begins to grow old, or 
ſiek, they privately diſpatch him, and ſet up another 
in his ſtead. 
One would ſcarce conceive it poſſible that any 
rational creatures could be fo impoſed on by a few 
craſty men, who in this manner uſurp the power 
of governing their fellows, and live in luxury by 
the credulity of their countrymen and neigh- 
bours. | 5 : | 1 95 5 


VLartary was formerly known by the name of 
Scythia; and the country of Uſbeck Tartary was 
once the ſeat of a more powerful empire than that 
of Greece or Rome. It was the native country 
and favourite reſidence of Jengis Khan, and Ta- 
meriane, who enriched it with the ſpoils of India 
and che eaſtern world, and from whom the preſent 
_ - emperor of Indoſtan, as well as all the princes of 

Turtary, boaſt their deſcent; but it is now ex- 
- tremely difficult to diſcover the tealt remains of 
magnificence in theſe barbarous regions. Jengis 
Khan was the firſt acknowledged fovereign, in the 
year 1206, In 1582, the Mungls revolted to the 
Manchen Turtars, who reign in China. The 

(94,2 % 4 
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Due became an independant Kate about 1400, 
and ſo remain. 


The preſent +1 com of theſe immenſe regions 
compoſe innumerable hordes, or tribes, who range 


at pleaſure with their flocks and herds, and are 
each governed by ſeparate | khans, or leaders; and 
upon particular. ' emergencies, they elect a great 
than, to be head over the reſt, — ? 


. 
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"HE Asiaric IsLAnDs are, : Ab Japan lands, | 
the Mariana (or Ladrone) iſlands, Formoſa, 


_ _ the Philippines, the Moluccas, the Banda iſlands, 
| Celebes (or Macaſſer), the Sunda iſlands, Andaman 


and Nicobar iſles, Ceylon, Maldives, and Jeſſo iſles. 
The iſland of Bombay and thoſe in the Mediter- 


ranean have been already mentioned. 


The Jayan IsLAxps are Nee by a deſ- 
potic prince, who is ſometimes called emperor, and 
ſometimes king. The chief town is, Jeddo; the 
ſoil and productions pretty much the ſame with 


- thoſe of China; and the inhabitants are famous for 
their lacquered ware, known by the name of japan. 


The Mariana, or LAbRONE ISLANDS, ate 
a number of ſmall iſlands, lying almoſt in a line 


with each other; the inhabitants are ſaid to be a 
Ps unpoliſhed people. . 


Fon nos A is a fine fertile iſland, belonging to 


the .Chincle. 


+ - 8 The 
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The PHILIPPINES are ſubje& to Spain: there are 
ſome hundreds of them, ſeveral of which are large. 
"The chief iſland is Manilla, or Luconia, Which 
is 400 miles long, and about. 200 broad: the coun- 
ry is fruitful in all the . of life, ang beau- 
tiful to the eye 88 
The city of Manilla was 8 bad the Engliſh in 
the year 1762, who permitted the Spaniſh viceroy 


to ranſom the place for a million ſtexling: how= 


ever, the agreement was afterwards ungenerouſly 


diſowned by the court of Spain, ane great part. * , 


the ranſom ſtill remains unpaid. 
The others of theſe iſlands are e by petty 


princes of their wn. 


The Morvccas, „ called the spice 
or Clove iſlands, are ſeveral; the largeſt among 
them are, Amboyna, Gilolo, and Ceram, Theſe 
iſlands produce vaſt quantities of cloves, and other 
ſpices, which are monopolized by the Dutch, to 
whom they have been ſubordinate ſince the year 1622. 


The BAN pA, or Nurmes IsLanDs, are e 
wiſe in poſſeſſion of the Dutch; the nutmeg is 
aid to grow on theſe iſlands only; and the Rk 
of the nutmeg is that fine ſpice we call mace. - , - 


CeLeBes, or Mae Asen, is | 500 wo Joon: 
and 200 broad. Its chief product is pepper and 
opium, It is governed by its own 1 but . 
Dutch haye a fortification on it. t Wu 
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| The Sunpa IsLAnDs are many; pinto con- 
bande of e are, Borneo, Sumatra, and Java. 
| 

1 in the 
world before the diſcovery of New Holland, being 
Boo miles long and 700 broad. 

The Soil produces rice, cotton, pepper; rr. 
fem, gold, and diamonds. 

The famous Ourang Outang is a native of this 
| Shad, and is thought of all irrational beings to re- 
femble a man the moſt. The original inhabitants 
live in the mountains, but the Tea-coaſts are. go- 
verned by Mahometan princes. The chief port is 
Benjar-Maſſeen, which carries on a commerce with 
all trading aden. - 


Sumatra is about 1000 miles long, and 100 
| broad, This iſland produces fo much gold, that 
by ſome it is thought to be the Ophir mentioned 
in the Scriptures} but its chief trade with Eurs- 
peans is in pepper. : 

The Engliſh Eaſt India e have a ſotle. 
nent here, Bencoolen, or Fort Marlborough, from 
whence they bring their chief cargoes of pepper. 
Ihe ſea-coaſts are governed by Mahometan, and 
| the interior _ by TI en 


| The . part of "I belongs to the Dutch, | 
who have here erected a kind of commercial mo- 
1 22252 T heir A 1 Batavia, a noble and po- 


12880 
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pulous city, built in the manner of thoſe in Hel- N 
land: it is the reſidence of me Dutch governor- 
general, and the chief of all their ſettlements in the 
Faſt Indies, but it is extremely pnkeakthy, 


| The Annan and Nicogar T8LAnvs ke 
in a cluſter in the Bay of Bengal, and are. it 


by a harmleſs, inoffenſive people. 


CevLon is ſeparated by a narrow ſtrait from: 
the coaſt of Coromandel. It is about 250 miles 
long, and 200 broad, and thought to be the richeſt 


and fineſt iſland in the world; producing excellent 
fruits of all kinds, pepper, cotton, ſilk, i ivory, ebony, 


tobacco, muſk, chryſtal, ſaltpetre, ſulphur; lead, iron, 


ſteel, copper, beſides gold, ſilver, and all kinds of 
precious ſtones, except diamonds: but is parti- 
 cularly famous for cinnamon: the country abounds: 
with game, and the ſeas with fiſh. The Ceylon 


elephant is preferred to all others 95 
In 1656, the Dutch were invited by the natives: 


of this delicious iſland, to defend them againſt the 
| Portugueſe ; whom. they expelled, and have mo- 
nopolized it ever ſince to themſelves. The native 
king is in a manner ſhut. up in his capital city. 
Candy, which ſtands on a mountain in the middle 

of the iſland; ſo that he has ſcarce any communi- 


cation with other nations, or any. STOREY in the. 
riches of his own dominions. 
Batacaloa and Trinquimale are CS ver y ei- 


derable Dutch N of e 


* . ehocRAf AH 


The Minen are a vaſt lie of {man 
| iſlands or rocks, juſt above the water, lying near 
Cape Comorin, they are chiefly reſorted to by the 
Dutch, who trade with the natives for couries, a a 
_ kind of little ſhells, which paſs in exchange inſtead 
of ſmall coin, on the coaſts of Aries and India. ; 


| "The IJxsso bins lie northward of Japan: the 
Danes trade tres for furs.” 


The Konter COT wad thoſe. of Kamrs- 
chrRk A, in the northern part of the Pacific Ocean, 
are not much e 6 


x 


— 


BY 105 8 new iNanids; Mit to the eaſtward 

of the Marianas, were accidentally diſcovered by an 
Engliſh ſhip being wrecked upon them. They are 
called the Pelew iſlands, and are inhabited by a 
moſt hoſpitable, friendly, and amiable people. 
Our officers and men remained there feveral months 
after the loſs of their ſhip, and were treated by the 
natives with the utmoſt. kindneſs and humanity; ; 
and when they took their departure, the king of the 
iſland intruſted them with his own ſon, that he 
might have an opportunity of learning our language, 
cuſtoms, and manners. This young prince, whoſe 
name was Le Boo, had the moſt promiſing appear- 
ance: but, unfortunately, he was ſeized with the 
ſmall-pox, and died within A ow months after Vis 
arrival in London. - 
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FRICA is : ES Peninſula, joined to Aſia by 
the Iſthmus of Suez, which is a narrow neck 


of land, about ſixty miles over. This continent is 


bounded, on the 


North, by the Mediterrancan Sea, between it 


and Europe; 


K 


South, by the Southern 7 3 


3 


Eaſt, by the Indian Ocean, Red Sea, and Ihm 
of Suez, which divide it from Afiaz 


Weſt, by the Atlantic 8 g 


This third ee of 5 globe may hs divided 
into the twelve n paris - 


1 Barbary c 
2. Egypt 8. 
3 Biledulgerid 9. 
4. Zaara I | 10. 


5. Nigritia or Negroland 11. 


Ethiopia 
Zanguebar 
Monomotapa 
Monoemugi 
Caffrara 


6, Guinea n ä 12. The African Ifands. 


Africa is Fra 430c Miles we North to Soi; 
8770 5 from Cape Bona, in the Mediterranean, to 


5 9 


the 


7 
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206 : cn APH 1 
the 3 of Good Hope ; and done 4000 miles 
Eaſt and Weſt, from Cape Verd to Cape Guarda- 
fui, near the Straits of Babelmandel, 
It is ſituated between 38 * South en and 
37 North latitude, 


* 


"4 ; b 
* - —— » W * 4 
* 
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SECTION LAXKTV.. 


or AFRICA. 


| Ter e Rivers of Africa are, the Nile, 
which riſes in Abyſſinia, runs through Nubia 
and Egypt, and diſcharges itſelf into the Mediterra 
nean Sea; 
The Niger, which, running Wich all Nehwo- 
lang, after a courſe of 1 yy _ falls into 
the Allan: 6 6s 
The Gambia, and che Sencedt; ; on which rivers 
15 Engliſh have our ſettlements, 


The 1 8 are, the Atlas, Aa ** 
extending from the Weſtern Ocean, as far as Egypt, 
between Barbary and Biledulgerid. It took its name 
from a king of Mauritania, who was a great aſtro- 
nomer, and uſed to obſerve the ſtars from its ſum - 


mit; from whence the poets repreſent Atlas as a 


| giant, bearing the heavens on his ſhoulders. 
3 5 This 


| AND HISTORY. | 20% | . 
This mountain gives name to the Atlantic Ocean. 
The mountains of the Moon, in Ethiopia, covered - 
with ſnow and ice, are ſtill higher than Atlas. 
The Sierra Leona, or mountains of the Lions, 
divide W from Nee * extend to 
Ethiopia. 

The n high hill, called the Peak of 
Teneriffe, one of the Canary Iſles, which is in form 
of a ſugar-loaf, and ſaid to be three miles perpen- 
dicular height, and can be ſeen at an hundred and 
twenty miles diſtance. The Dutch make this their 
firſt meridian of longitude. 5 

Mount Abyla, oppoſite TY aid to be one 
of the pillars of Hercules. C14 crrattelt nt 
As the greateſt part of this wt * lies 
between the Tropics, the heat is in many places 
4moſt inſupportable to an European; it being great- 
ly increaſed by the reflexion of the rays of the ſun 
from vaſt deſerts of burning ſands. The ovats, 
however, and banks of rivers, ave end fertile 
and moſt parts of this region are inhabited, though 
it is far from being ſo populous as Europe or Aſia. 

Along the coaſts of the Mediterranean, and in 
8 2 Biledulgerid and Zaara, the people are of 
a tawny complexion, and dreſs like the Turks; 
but, in the other * of this I the 2 
tants are quite black. 

The better ſort of wien wear a 4 ns 


On” Wa * 1 n 


es czgoOenAPRHTY 


only a ſmall piece of ſkin, or coarſe ſtuff, wrapped 
about their waiſts; and the poor Hottentots who 
inhabit Caffraria, daubed with greaſe and ſoot, and 
having their arms, legs, and neck wrapped round 
with the raw entrails of beaſts, make a moſt deſpi- 
cable and naſty appearance. 
As to their Religion, they are chiefly Pagans a 
pen Alba; ; and ſome few, g ee in Abyl- | 
ſinia. | : 
be dries « poſſe Egypt, and all the Bar- 
bary coaſt; the ſouthern and all the interior _ 


are Tug. | 


| In 8 Nubia, and Egypt, the commodities - 
are, rice, figs, raiſins, oranges, lemons, citrons, al- 
monds, pomegranates, olives, dates, ow leathers, 
covet; ſugar, and indico. ä 
In Negroland and Guinea, ick Bebber, TY 
duſt, elephant's teeth, pepper; and ſlaves, which are 
purchaſed and tranſported to the Weſt India plan- 
tations; a barbarous traffic between man and man! 
43 o the South, along the coaſt, the trade is in am- 
bergreaſe, muſk, civet, lemons, millet, pearls, gold 
duft, &c. Ong ares on 065 the Dutch and Pore 
RO 
The and countries are ſaid t to 1 full of lions, 
tygers, monkeys, rhinoceroſſes, and crocodiles. The 
natives are very little known, for no travellers have 
been able to extend their enquiries fo far; there- 


| fore ſeveral of the inland nations may be fill reck- 
oned 


— 
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ad aiding the unknown. and undiſcovered parts 
4 world. e a bits : 

Africa once n ſeveral: ect and 
fates, eminent for the liberal arts, for wealth and 
power, and the moſt extenſive commerce. The 
kingdoms of Egypt and Ethiopia in particular, were 
much celebrated: and the rich and powerful ſtate 
of Carthage, that once formidable rival to Rome 
itſelf, extended her commerce to every part of the 
then known world; even the Britiſh ſhores were 
viſited by her fleets; till Juba, who was king of 
Mauritania, but tfivutary to the republic of Car- 
thage, unhappily called in the Romans; who, with 


the aſſiſtance of the Mauritanians, ſubdued Car- 


thage, and by degrees all the neighbouring king- 
doms and ſtates ? Upon the decline of the Roman 


empire, in the fifth century, the north of Africa 


was overrun by the Vandals; and, about the feventh 
century, the Saracens made a ſudden conqueſt of 
all the coaſts of Egypt and Barbary. Theſe were 
ſucceeded: by the Turks; and both being of the 
Mahometan religion, whoſe profeſſors cntried deſo- 
ation with them wherever they came, the ruin of 
this once SEP tc of the world was com- 
pleted. "12 i 2367; a 

Among the ſt coli + men hai 4 
has produced are, Tertullian, Cyprian, Julius Afri- 
canus, Arnobius, Lactantius, Victor Uticenſis; and 


St, Auſtin; all biſhops of the church. The warriors 
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of greateſt fame were, Hamilcar and his thre . 
Hannibal, Aſdrubal, and Mago. 

Terence and Apuleius are the only W 80 wh 
names have deſcended to e with nn 


BY 


* . \ 5 
| 3 ; * 
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src TION LXXXV. 


or BARBARY. 


Bonar 1 all along Meade of the Medi 
terranean and the Mountains of Atlas, aur to 
Feypts and is divided into the countries off 
To, Aon and. Hey n 
2. Algiers 4. Tripoli and Barca. 
1. The Empire of Morocco, including 18 is 
$00 miles long and 480 broad. 16” 2:80; 

The chief towns are, Morocco, Mequines = 


5 6 but Me- 
quinez is eſteemed the great empatium' of all Bar- 
bary; and the e now make it their Per of 
relidence. *' + of 
Ballee is a port wat was former famous for te 
1 —— inhabitants. * 

Ceuta and Oran, on this nl; ate rd towns 
n to the Spaniards, 


K. Ao 


fries that conc the went hs the name of eee 
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1. ALGIERS lies on the eaſt of Fez, and was for- 


21 1 


between 40 and I00 miles i in breadth ; its capital i s. 
Algiers. 


This ſtate is widutary, and. in ſome meaſure abe ; 


ject to, the Ottoman court. 


3. Tunis is ſituated ealt ward of Algiers, and is 


about 220 miles long and 170 broad. This is the 
noſt poliſhed of all the Barbary ſlates, and is ſub- 
jet to the * of Morocco; its capital is, 
Tunis. 

The famous dy of G was ſituated in this 
kingdom, but there is now ſcarce a trace remaining 
of it. The ſame is the fate of View, and other an- 
cient Cities. 

4. TRriPOLL, wetting 85 1 extends along the 
Mediterranean, from Tunis to Egypt, and is 1100 
miles long, and from 100 to 300 miles broad; the 
capital is, Tripoli. This ſtate is GEE: to the 
Turks, 1 


The 3 ng country of tee is very =—_ 


and produces Fruits and herbs, hemp, flax, honey, 


wax, oil, hides, ſugar, and very fine horſes. It is 


the moſt conkderable. and beſt. peoples, bert ol 


Africa. 


The Religion i is, Mahometan; and the Govern | 
=_ Abſolute, 


The States of Barbary include all . coun- 


Bi a kingdom; it is about 480 miles long, and 


* 
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| Cyreniaca, part of Numidia, and of Ln and the 
inhabitants are called Moors. About the ſeventh 
century, after theſe ſtates had been by turns in the 
poſſeſſion of the Vandals and the Greek emperors, 
the califfs, or Saracens of Bagdat, conquered them, 
and from hence became maſters of almoſt all Spain; 
from whence their | poſterity was totally driven 
about the year 1492, when the exiles ſettled among 
. their friends: and countrymen on the Barbary coaſt; 
This naturally begot perpetual war between them 
and the Spaniards, who preſſed them ſo hard that 
they called to their aſſiſtance the two famous 
brothers, Barbaroſſa, who where admirals of the 
| Turkiſh fleet; and who, after breaking the Spaniſh 
yoke, impoſed their own; but the Moors have now 
almoſt ſhaken it off. 1 8 
The emperors of Morocco bave been in peneral 
a ſet of crue! tyrants, though they have had among 
them ſome able princes, particularly Muley Moluc, 
who defeated and killed Don Sebaſtian, king of 
Portugal. They have lived in an almoſt continued 
ſtate of warfare with the kings of —_ and other 
Chriſtian princes, ever ſince. | 
The Emperor of Morocco is not ality 
| ſubje@ to the Porte, yet he acknowledges the Grand 
dignior to be his ſuperior, and pays him a diſtant 
allegiance as the chief repreſentative of Mahomet. 
Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, are each governed by 
a Turkiſh baſhaw or dey, who —_ a * annual 
tribute to We Porte, 
SECTION 
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SECTION LXXXVI. 
: or EGYPT. 


GYPT is N on =” os 
North, by the Mediterranean; z 
South, by Ethiopia; 
Eaſt, by the Red Sea; 


Africa. 


is ſituated between 22% and * North latitude. . 


41 is divided into 


2. Upper Egypt, on the South. 


I LowER Ecver, the chief ris are, 


Grand Cairo, Alexandria, Bulac, Roſetta, and 2 2 


mietta, the ancient Peluſium. 


Cairo, on the Nile, is the capital of Egypt; and 
ſaid to be the largeſt city in the world. Near it 
ſtood the ancient Memphis. 


Alexandria is ſituated. on the Levant. Coaſt, ac 


is famous for the light-houſe erected on the oppo- 
ſite iſland of Pharos, for the direction of mariners, 
which is one of the wonders of the world. 
EP 2, In 


Weſt, by T ripoii, and the unknown parts of 


It 1 is about 600 miles bw 3 250 broad; and 


1. "Tang Egypt, on the North; FR 
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2. In Urn Ecvyr, the chief city is, Sayd, the 
ancient Egyptian Thebes, which once had in it a 


| hundred royal palaces. 


- Eqype i is the moſt remarkable nation of all Afi 
and abounds with curious antiquities. Among theſe 
the principal are, the vaſt Pyramids, three miles wef 
of Grand Cairo, ſuppoſed to have been built by the 

children of Iſrael when in bondage, for ſepulchre 

for the Egyptian kings. The baſis of the largeſt 
covers eleven acres of ground, and its perpendicu- 
lar height is five hundred feet. Theſe ſtupendous 
ſtructures are reckoned among the wonders of the 
world. | | 
Pp he Mummy-pits are ſubterraneous vaults, of 
prodigious extent, in which are found the bodies of 
people embalmed, and buried three thouſand years 
ago, yet perfect and diſtin at this day. 

The Labyrinth is another wonderful curioſity 
being out from a marble rock, conſiſting of a mul- 
titude of houſes, and ſeveral palaces, the intricacies 
of which occaſion its name. 


* 
8 8 
— -_- 


| The vaſt fertility of Egypt is owing to the an- 
nual overflowing of the Nile, which runs through 
various canals, that are cut for ſupplying their fields 


and gardens with water; and moſt kinds of grain, 


vegetables, and fruits are e in great abun- 
dane. 


%% am 
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the | The chief commodities are, linen, San: dls; 
u balm gums, drugs, ſugar, rice, * Oer _ 
ad feathers of all forts. 

Egypt abounds in W 1 a 58. 


e eee, and che tat called ich- ; 
t beumon are natives of * nn tha 

he bind ibis. 

The ruſh called . PS roms upon hs 

ſt WW banks of the Nile, is one of the natural quotaſition, 
„nnd ſerved the ancients to write upon. | 
The manner of spes gs in ovens, is 
e common in e ical maar 

WW The detrendanes of the ee e are an 
Fi loohfng, flovenly people, immerſed in indolence, 


and are diſtinguiſhed' by the name of Captis; in 

their COU _ -are rather neun than 
Harthy or black. I: : 
The Coptis 1 in nel are che . 


and many of them live by teachiug the other na- 


tives to read and write. They pretend to be of the 


Chriſtian reli; igion, dut eee is os * 


RE Wie 48 44 od LAID. BY 


The princes of the line of the Pharaohs fat on 
the throne of Egypt, till Cambyſes II. king of Per- 


ſa conquered this country, 520 years before the 


birth of Chriſt ; and it continued ak of the Per- 
1 ſian 


— 


breed of horſes. The hippopotamus, or river 
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ſian WY till Alexander the Great vanquiſkel 
Darius. On the death of Alexander, his conqueſts 
being ſeized on by his generals, Egypt fell to the 
| ſhare of Ptolemy, and again became an independant 
= kingdom, about 300 years before Chriſt; and his 
= - Afucceſſors ever after retained the name of Ptolemies, 
= In this line it continued, till the famous Cleopatra 
| aſcended the throne. After her death, E gypt be. 
came a Roman province; and thus it continued till 
the ſucceſſors of Mahomet * thy Roman 
about the ſeventh century. - 
In the time of the 3 3 was e 
by Noredden, whoſe ſon was the famous Saladin, 
| who. fought againſt the Chriſtians, and retook from 
them Jeruſalem. He inſtituted the military corps 
of Mamalukes ; who, about the year 1242, ad- 
vanced one of their own officers to the throne. "ov 
Egypt for ſome time made a noble ftand againſt 
f ot Turks, under theſe illuſtrious uſurpers: but 
after ſeveral bloody defeats, in 1513, it decame re- 
_ duced to its preſent ſtate of ſubjection. It is now 
governed by a Turkiſn baſhaw, who reſides at 
Cairo; and a certain number of beys or begs, are 
appointed over the different provinces, , under his 
authority | 
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SECTION LXXXVII. = 


or THE OTHER 4 AFRICAN 0 FEAT i 
| prizpuLoum, WE” ZAARA: we 1 
know any thing of theſe large territories, ex- 
cept that they are a part of the ancient Numidia 


and Lybia, and that they contain immenſe deſerts; 


| and indeed we are almoſt equally b e of all 
che interior 1 of Africa. 5 x 


NiekTTIA, or NEGROLAND, is a very large 
country nearly in the centre of Africa at the broadeſt. 


part ; it is divided into ſeveral ſmall kingdoms and 
Bi Cone „ 


Gra or, as it is s uſually called, The Coalt of 
Guinea, contains theſe ſix parts: 
nes .  . 4 Congo 
2. Benin F. Angola 
3. Loango 6. Bengula. | 
_ Theſe comprehend all the countries which 85 
peans trade to on the Weſt Coaſt of Africa, for 
ivory, gold, and flaves. The natives are Pagans, | 
and are the Negroes fo well known by their flat 
noſes, thick lips, and ſhort, woolly hair. Theſe 
poor creatures are ſold by their countrymen, and 
7 | TOY: 


** 
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frequently by their own families, to * traders, who 
tranſport them to the W eſt India Mango s, to work 
in their plantations. 

The Engliſh bave James's Fort, og the river 
Gambia. The French and Dutch Wy alſo tettle- 
ments « on theſe coaſts.” 


|  Erinorras ſituated on the South of Egypt, 
5 contains theſe three vaſt countries, Viz. 
| 1. Nubia Aber. 
4 Abyſſinia e e e 
This extenſive country is governed by a King, 
ſtyled Preſter John, or rather, by the Turks, Preſter 
Khan, that is, King of Slaves ;” they receiving | 
moſt of their ſlaves from thence. The natives call 
him Negaſca Negaſcht, which ſignifies « King of 


_ Kings,” and he is abſolute in all affairs, Their 


Religion is a mixture of Chriſtianity and Judaiſm, 
Their chief Commodities are, gold, mewn, and 
gems. , 


Z ANQUEBAR, including AJan, extends along 


tte eaſtern coaſt of Africa, from Mozambique up 


to the ſtraits of Babelmandel, at the entrance. into 

the Red Sea. 15 
It is a barren, ſandy, hot deſert, but thinly in- 
habited by Mahometans, who are of a at com- 


on, not black. L 
The 


2 AND HISTORY. 7-7 Te” 
The Portugueſe trade here for laves, ook ivory, 


oftrich-feathers, poi perfumes, Hom and frank 
incenſe. | 
| MonoMoOTAPA. i is a large country, POT TY 
by Caffraria, The natives are Pagans; and are tall, 
handſome, and black. The Portugueſe trade with 
them for gold, ſilver, copper, ivory, oil, and rice. 
Moxzuvor is an inland country, contiguous to 


Monomotapa, on the north of it ; which 1 is but very | 


little known to us, 
CABFRARIA is the moſt ſouthern . of all 
Africa, inhabited by the Hottentots, who are ſtupid, 


irrational creatures, without any fign of religion, 


government, or economy. They are of a middle 3 


ſize, but meagre, and exceedingly nimble in the 
chace; their language ſomewhat reſembles the 
clucking of a turkey- cock. They feed upon the 


inteſtines of animals, Which they vo firſt for ſome ; 


time about their limbs. . 4 


The Cape of Good Hope, b to * | 
Dutch * is the moſt ſouthern, and principal part, 15 


where moſt ſhips put in for refreſhments on their 
voyage to India and all parts of the Eaſtern Ocean. 

It is very mountainous, and the top of the Cape 
is always covered with a cap of clouds, before a_ 
form. It was named the Cape of Good Hope by 


the Portugueſe, who firſt failed round it, in 1498, . 


"and Kae this paſſage to Aſia. 


* See 3 110. 
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or A AFRICAN 18LawDs. 


pr: Asiens blaue i in the Indian Ocean 


3 


* — or Laurence Comera Ines © 


Mauritius : Zocatra 
. enen Babelmandel, 
dle in the Adantic 8 are, 
Int, Helena Vuape Verd Illes 
Aſcenſion = Ifles 
St. Matthew ß Madeira Iſlands 


Guinea Idands | | Azores, or * Weſtern Illes ; 
Goree 5 | 

There are, beſides W above, ſeveral Salts of - 
iſlands, on the Eaſtern Coaſt of Africa, hid down 
in , but no where deſeribed. = 


„ is the EF of all the FR 
iſlands, being near 1000 miles long, and generally 
between 2 and 300 miles broad. It abounds in 
cattle, corn, vegetables, fruits, valuable gums, and 
moſt of the neceſſaries of life; and is a pleaſant and 
healthy country, though in ſo hot a climate. It has 
ſeveral petty, ſavage kings, of its own, both Arabs 
and Negroes, who make war upon each other for 
Haves and none. 5 
. 
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Mavnfrivs lies to the 7 of Madagaſcar, and 
is about 1 50 miles in circumference. It belongs to 


the French; / and produces very fine a and 8 


various other kinds of valuable wood. 


3 - 
* 


Bounsdm is another ſmall illand — 2 by 
the French, at no great diſtance from Mauritius; 


it is ſaid to be healthy and fertile, and well ſtocked 
with cattle. The coaſt is ſurrounded with bliad 


rocks, and very dangerous. On the ſouthern ex- 
tremity of this iſland, there is a volcano, © The 
French firſt ſettled here, in 1672, after they were 
driven from Madagaſcar ; ; and their Eaſt India ſhips 


generally y touch here for refreſhments. - 


The Conn, Bur lie batweas the continent 
of Africa and Madagaſcar. ' Joanna is the chief, and 


affords plenty of ſmall bullocks, which have a 
hump on their backs; and tropical fruits. "Theſe 
are very acceptable to ſhips which put in here for 


proviſions. The inhabitants are of the Mahometah 


religion; and are a very civil, humane people. 


ZocrRA lies off the moſt eaſtern cape of Africa, 
near the entrance to the Red Sea; it is a « OT 
frui tful iſland, famous for its * 


BABELMANDEL is a very mall, barren Tot, 


lying at the mouth of the ſtraits of the ſame name, 
and being not quite five miles round. The Ethi- 


opians and Arabians formerly contended fof i it with 
His 
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preat fury, as this ſtrait was then the only 3" 


| through which the commodities of India found 
their way to Europe; but fince the. diſcovery of 


the Cape of Good Hope, the trade by the Red Sea 


is of little * 


8 HzLENA is the firſt iſland on this — 2 the 


5 Cape of Good Hope; at which place all the Eng- 
lih Eaft India ſhips ſtop for freſh proviſions and 


water, in their way home, It appears no better 


than a high, ſteep, barren rock ; but, when you get 


into the country, you find it agreeably diverſified 


with verdant hills and vallies, and various plan- 


tations. The principal inhabitants are moſtly de- 


ſcended from Engliſh parents; and the black natives 
are their lexryants and ſlaves. ; 


| „ Ascknsion is a mountainous, barren, uninha- 
= inns iſland, but has vaſt numbers of turtles, or tor= 
ti ._toiſes, on its ſhores, which : are a | great refreſhment to 


ſeamen. ET is 


sr. Marrugw is another ſmall, uninhebitsl 


The three laſt· mentioned iſlands were diſcovered | 


by the a N 55 


The Gunz A IsLanDs are ION in the gulf 


: 5 of Guinea, and belong to the Portugueſe. They 
8 ; are four, St. Thomas, Anaboa, Prince's Ifland, and 
| F ande 


AND HISTORY. 7. 
F eng Po, which furniſh their N with 


proviſions and freſh water. 


Gonns1 is a ſmall ſpot, not more than two miles | 


in circumference, lying very near the continent by 


Cape Ven; its importance ariſes from its ſituation 
ſor trade, which has made it the ſubject of conten- 
tion among European nations: it is now in poſſeſſion 


of the French. 


* * 4 


ch Vins- Tm nd 0 large cluſter df 
iſlands, ſo named from their verdure. The an- 


cients called them, Gorgades, or Land of Gorgons ; 


and Heſperides, or Golden den well Wet in 


poetical ſtory. 
They belong to the Pane who are furniſhed © 
from thence with ſalt and-goat-ſkins. 


St. Jago is the largeſt, and the reſidence of che 


Portugueſe Viceroy. 
* N of F go is a remarkable voleano,. 


The 8 13 anciently called the” F or 


tunate Iſlands, lying in a cluſter, are ſituated near 
the coaſt of Morocco, and belong to Spain. The 
principal of them are, Grand Canaria, Teneriffe, 


and Ferro. They abound in moſt delicious fruits, 


and are particularly famous for the rich Canary 


wine, and for thoſe little beautiful bee be 
called eee ee | 
5 : . Sy 4 1 5 Tener ice, L 
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Teperiffe; the ſecond in ſize of hoſe lande, i is. 
particularly remarkable for the high hill called The 
Peak; already mentioned; it is a volcano, and mil | 
times throws out quantities of ſulphur and-ore. 

It has been before obſerved, that the Dutch make 


this their firſt meridian: and the F —— their”: $ | 
from Ferro. - 


0 


1 8 #4 


T he Mapzira Fa.anps beloag: to ahi Portu- 
gueſe, and lie on the North of the Canaries. The 
largeſt of theſe iflands, from which the others take 
their name, is about 75 miles _ and- 60 broad) 
its chief town is, Funchal. 

It is compoſed of one continued hill, of confiders- : 
ble height, producing the richeſt fruits, ſugar, cedar- 
trees, and gums; and is particularly remarkable for 


the rich wines called made: ira, . and tent, 


and for fine fweetmeats. 


The | nns or e ISI Es, are another 


cluſter of ſmall iſlands that lie oppoſite to Portugal; 
to which they belong; about midway between 


Europe and America. St. Michael is the largeſt, 
but Tercera is the reſidence of e Portu gueſe 
- governor. 

It is remarkable that no . or noxiqus 
animal breeds, or will live, on theſe iſlands: ſo that 
. failors are no fooner landed than 1554 get rid of 
their vermin, 


SECTION 
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or AMERIC TH 


HIS 55 eee 3 denominated FL 
the New World, f is bounded, on the _ 
North, by the Frozen Ocean; i 15 
South, by the Southern Ocean; Fe 
Eaſt, by the Atlantic, which divides it from 
Europe and Africa s 
Weſt, by the Pacific, or W South Sea which 


ſeparates it from Aſia. | 
America 12171 of two large peninſulas, divided 
by a long, narrow neck of land, called the Iſthmus of 
Darien, or Panama; which at one part is only ſixty 
miles acroſs from ocean to ocean. ” 
One of theſe peninſulas is called North America, 
and the other South America. 
In the great gulf, which is formed by the two pe- | 
ninſulas, lie an infinite multitude of iſlands, deno- 
minated the Weſt Indies, in contradiſtinction to the 
countries and iſlands of Aſia, beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope, which are called the Eaſt Indies. 
America extends, from north to ſouth, upwards 


of 800 miles; and from Greenland to the; moſt: 
LS $ > weſtern 


1 "GEOGRAPHY: 


weſtern part of North America, it is about 3700 
broad. In S6uth America, the broadeft part is 
near 3000 miles; that is, from Cape St. Auguf. 
tine, on the Brazil coaſt, to che Sea about 
It is Gtuated 8 the goth hw of. North 
| latitude, and the 56th degree of South latitude. 
| America is ſeparated from the North-eaſt part of 
1 the Aſiatic continent, by a narrow channel, not 
| more than thirteen leagues acroſs, from Cape Prince 
of Wales, in America, to Eaſt Cape, in Aſia: fo 
chat Captain Cook clearly diſcerned the two coaſts, 
when his ſhip was about the middle of the channel, | 
in n latitude 665. 8 


SECTION XC. 
or AMERICA. © 


FYHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, a native of 

5 Genoa, was the firſt who undertook to extend 

the boundaries which ignorance had given to the 

| world. He failed from Spain, in the year 1492, 
with a fleet of three ſhips, upon the moſt adventur- 
ous attempt ever undertaken by man; and in the 
be ane — the inhabitants of two worlds were 

6 | 5 intereſted. 
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ieren After a voyage of thirty-three days, 
amidſt the murmurs of. a- diſcontented, mutinous _ _ 
crew, he landed on one of thoſe iſlands now called 

the Bahamas. He afterwards touched on ſeveral of 
te iſlands in the fame cluſter, inquiring every where | 
for gold; which was the only W 1 he thought: 
worth his attention. 
In ſteering ſouthward, be dd at the iſland ; 
of Cuba: and diſcovered Hiſpaniola, abounding 
in all the neceſſaries of life, and inhabited by a hu-- 
mane and hoſpitable people. Leaving a few of 
bis companions here,. to form a colony, he returned: : 
to Spain; where he was welcomed wich all the ac- 
clamations which the popu'ace are ever ready to 
give on ſuch occaſions; and the court received 
him with the higheſt marks of reſpect. He after 

wards ſailed, with a much larger fleet, on other 
diſcoveries, to America, and found ſeveral of thoſe 
iflands- called the Carribbees; . and alſo the iſland of. 


y 


Jamaica... 
In his third voyage, 0 Liſcovered the ifland of | 
Trinidad; not far from the mouth of the river Oro-- 
noko; and, afterwards, the continent of America it- 
ff; and having landed at ſeveral places, he traded 
in a friendly manner with the natives, for gold and 
pearls, and then bore away: for Hiſpaniola. . = 
In che mean time, his ungrateful enemies in Spain 
were intriguing againſt him; and, on his arrival in 


| n he. had the morti 8 to find that A 


3 OO PHY 


new RG, had been ſent out to ſupetſede dou 
. who immediately loaded Columbus. and his brother 
with irons, and thus ſent them back to Europe. 
The court of Spain diſapproved of theſe pro- 
7 ceedings, and Columbus was fitted out again on 
his fourth voyage. In this he experienced many 
diſtreſſes and difficulties; and at length, worn out 
with vexation and diſappointments, this great man 
died, at Valladolid, i in 156. a * | 
The wealth which Columbus e into Eu 5 
rope, tempted many perſons to make equipments, at 
their own expence; 3 and the ſpirit of diſcovery 
ſeemed every wheres to prevail. In one of theſe 
expeditions, Americus Veſputius, a merchant of 
Florence, failed to the ſouthern continent of  Ame- 
rica, in 1497, and had the honor of giving his name 
t half the globe; though in fact that honor was 
due to Columbus, as the firſt diſcoverer. . 
About the ſame period, the Portugueſe diſcovered 

Brafi; and John Sebaſtian C abot, an Engliſhman, 
Yiſcovered and ſettled Newfoundland; and alſo diſ- 
covered the North: eaſt Coaſt, now called The 
United States. e | 
The avaricious Spaniards had 8 Re viſt- 
ed the Continent; and from what they ſaw, and 
learned from report, they conjectured that this part 
of the new world would afford a {till more valuable 
conqueſt. Fernandez Cortez was therefore diſ- 
— from Cuba, in _ with a ſmall armed 
9 5 25 force, 


* 


the moſt powerful fate in America: its inhabitarits 


were by no means rude and barbarous, but every 
thing announced a more poliſhed: and intelligent 


people than any that had yet been found; and they 
were then governed by Montezuma, whoſe fame in 


arms ſtruck terror into the neighbouring nations. 
Mexico, the capital of the empire, ſituated inthe . 


middle of a ſpacious lake, was the nobleſt monu- 


ment of American induſtry; it communicated with | 


AND, HISTORY. 5 
_ lden then ini of Mexico This was 5 


the ſurrounding land, by immenſe cauſeways; the 
city was admired for its buildings, all of ſtone ; the G 


ſhops glittered with gold and filver, and the ſump- 
tuous palaces of Montezuma were rich beyond 
conception. Cortez, on his march, met with but 
| keeble oppoſition from the nations along the coaſt, 
who were terrified at his firſt appearance. . The 
wonderful animals on which the Spaniards were 
mounted, and. the artificial thunder that iſſued from 
their arms, ſtruck a panic into the natives, who-had 


never before ſeen either horſes, or the effect of ow . 


powder. 1 + 
At length the Spaniards e at the 8 


where they were kindly received by the empetor: 
for which they made a moſt ungrateful return. 
Having found, means, by ſtratagem, to render the 


unfortunate Montezuma their priſoner, he was ac- 
eidentally killed, very ſoon after. The Spaniardy 


| — neither age nor ſex their greedy deſire, of 


gold 


— 
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GEOGRAPHY. 
gold led them to plunder wherever it was to de 


| Teng and to exerciſe every ſpecies of cruelty. 


The unhappy Mexicans elected a new prince, 


A 1 and under his conduct they made con- 
ſiderable efforts for their independence; but their 


valour gave way before what they called the Spaniſh 


thunder, and this emperor alſo was taker: prifoner, 
This was the prince, who, when he lay ſtretched on 


burning coals by order of the Spaniards, to make 
him diſcover where he had concealed his riches, 
ſaid to his high prieſt, who was likewiſe infſicted 


with the ſame torture and making he ace cries, 
. Am J on a bed of roſes ?”? | 


By ſuch: cruel acts, did the Spaniards make a 


complete conqueſt of this country; in which ſeveral 
| thouſand of the Mexicans loſt their 3 as well as 


r property. 
In the year 1525, the e of Piru was 


” effected; much in the ſame manner, by Francis Pi- 
FTarro, and Almagro: thoſe that remained of the 


_ wretched:Peruvians, at length abandoned their mw 
. tal, 0 . and fled into the Py. 


»£ © 
The natives- WY America are tall; i uncoms 


r ſtrait and well: proportioned; but their bo- 
dies, though ſtrong, are not fitted to endure ſo 
much labour as the Europeans. They are of red- 
diſh-brown - complexion, which they heighten 
a) wad nh their features are ' regular; but their 


8 


OO AND HISTORY. 8 
countenances fierce; with long, black hair. They 
adorn themſelves with ſtrings of beads, and ſhells 
about their necks, and rings and plates in their ears 


| and noſes; and pull their beards up by the roots, 


They go naked in the ſummer ; but, in the winter, 
cover themſelves. with the ſkins of beaſts taken 
in hunting; which is their chief employ ; and they 
are very dexterous with their bows and arrows. 
They are groſs ee and n. the ſun, moon, 
and ſtars. _ 

Thoſe | Americans we call e are divided | 
into different tribes ; over each of which there is a 
chief. Theſe tribes are, frequently, at war with 
each other; and thoſe who are ſo unfortunate as to 
be made priſoners by either party, are put to the 
moſt excruciating torments; which they are ſaid to 


endure with a firmneſs almoſt incredible, and cons 5 


tinue to recount their exploits in former wars, eyen. 
amidſt theſe torments, till they expire without a 
groan. To complete the horrid ſcene, their ſavage 
conquerors feaſt upon their fleſh. | 


But, on the other hand, nothing can exceed. ha a 


warmth of their affection towards their friends, to 
whom they are benevolent and hoſj pitable. 5 
Though the native Indians ſtill live in quiet poſ- 
ſeſſion of many large tracts, America, ſo far as 
known, is chiefly claimed, and divided into colonies, 
by the Spaniards, Engliſh, and Portugueſe. The 
particular territories. belonging to each of theſe, 


vations will be ſeen in the following ſections. 
| SECTION | 
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1 —_ — p e, or AMERICA. 


A \MERICA contairts many noble Riven, fone 
23 of them the largeſt in the world. e ee 
I1]ꝗ che northern peninſula, the principal are, the 
Miſpſſpppi; which, after a courſe of more than 4000 
a pve diſcharges itſelf into the gulf of Mexico. 
The river St. Lawrence riſes from the lakes of 
| Canada, and falls into the ocean near "OTE. 
d be Winsis; the Miſaures, the Ohio, and bed 
_ run into the Miſſiſſippi. 

The noble rivers Hudſon, Delaware, Suſquehana, 
as Potowmack, run through the United States. 
In South America, the moſt conſiderable are, the 
river of the Amazones; which, rifing in Peru, falls 
into the ocean, between Braſil and Guiana, after a 
courſe of upwards of 3000 miles, in which it re- 
Eeives a number of great and navigable rivers; 
- The Rio de la Plata; and the Oronoko. 


. The principal Lakes are, thoſe of CARA ; whick 
are indeed large inland ſeas that communicate win 
| each ather, and give riſe to ſeveral great rivers. 


| The chief Bays and Sulfs are, Baffin's Bay, 
Wer Gulf of St. Lawrence, Gulf of 
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Mexico, Gulf of Florida, Bay of Campeachy, Bay 


of Honduras, Gulf of. Gan, and the 10 of 
Cheſapeak. bo eee i 425 Vo 


The moſt remarkable $ Straits: are, iS of Nagel 
lan, between the ſouthern point of America and 
the iſland Terra del Fuego; Baffin's Straits, Hud- 
ſon's Straits, and Davis's Straits, in the, elk nor- 
thern parts of America, N 


4 
<&. 


Though America be not in general a mountain- 
ous country, it contains the greateſt W in 
the world. 

In South 3 * Andes, or Cordilteras, 


a exceed in length any other f chain of mountains | an 


the globe; extending from the Iſthmus of Darien 


to the Straits of Magellan, along the-coaſts of the 
Pacific Ocean. Their height is as xetnarkable as 
their length; for, even within the torrid ne e 
of them are conſtantly | covered with ſnow. - 0 


In North America, runs a long ridge, called the 


Apalachian, or Alegeny Mountains; which lie * 


tween the TI a and Louifiana. _ 


America enjoys all the 4 which the earth 


_ affords. It is in general ſubject to ſudden tranſi- 
tions from heat to cold, and from cold to heat: the 


ſummers are not hotter, but the winters infinitely | 


colder than thoſe of other parts of the gil Ving 
in the ſane latitudes, CO rats | 


A country 
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A country of ſuch vaſt extent on each ſide of the 
-equator, muſt neceſſarily havea var iety of ſoils as well 
as climates, It is a treaſury of nature, producing 
moſt of the metals, minerals, plants, drugs, fruits, 
trees, and wood, to be met with in the other parts 
of the world. It alſo produces diamonds, pearls, 
"emeralds, amethyſts, and other valuable ſtones, wy 
_ immenſe * of gold ax and liver. e 


＋ he chief articles of commerce are, . filk, 
1 Au feathers, cochineal, er Mc e to. 
2 bacco, ä and — OY 


The animals in America are in e general much 
ſmaller than thoſe of the ſame kinds in the other 
parts of the globe. They have lamas, elks, various 
ſorts of deer, bears, foxes, &. and At | 
Ni which are very curious. 

The rattle-ſnake, whoſe bite is mortal, is bear 
Tar to this ee 


: -T he ant curious production of America are, 
e caſſivi root; ; the juice of which is rank poiſon, 
but the ſubſtance, being dried, is made into bread ; 
The calabaſh, which grows high like a gourd, of 
Aich the Indians make their diſhes, &c. ; 
The cabbage- tree, one hund red feet hi gh, with 
eee but at the to; 
The manzanillo-tree is Ss IIS able: 
it bears: a fruit refembling an apple, but which, under 
1 this 


0 mis ſpecious appearance, contains the moſt ſubtle pp 


| poiſon, The malignity of this tree is ſuch, that if a 


perſon only ſleep under it, he finds his body ſwelled, . . 


and racked with the ſevereſt tortures. 


— 


SECTION XEU. . 
or NORTH AMERICA. 75 


Nous AMERICA may be conſidered under 
three grand diviſions : 


2. The Dominions of Spain, on the South; 
3. The United States of America, i in the middle, 


Barrisn AMERICA. ; 


Theſe dominions contain the following large 
countries: 
1. New Britain, Labrador, or the country of the | 
Eſquimauxz ; 

2. Canada, or the Pride of ike, 

3. Nova Scotia, or New Scotland. 


SPANISH AMERICA, 


* 


Es The e countries belonging to Spain, are, 2 
1. Old Mexico, or New Spain | 
2. New Mexico, or New Granada; 


— 
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1. The Dominions of Britain, on the = „„ 
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3. California; 5 Eaſt and Weſt Hah 
4. Louiſiana; e 


The T HIRTEEN UNITED STATES of Aves, 


They are the following Provinces: . 
1. New Hampſhire, ]! 1 
2. Maſſachuſet's Bay, 
3. Rhode Iſland, and 


** 


* 


Theſe four are called 


tions, - 
4. Connecticut, | 1h 
4 5. New Vork, N 1 Virginia, . 
6. New Jerſey, _ 11. North Carolina, 
7. Pennſylvama, 12. South Carolia, 
8. Delaware, : 2 13. TE 2 2s 
9. Maryland, 1 49,5 
Theſe Faser were dne Wien by th 
name of the Britth Colonies ; but, after a long and 
deſtructive ar, they were declared free, ſovereign, 
and — N in the year 7 83. 


8 Providence Planta- . ] N New England, * 
j 


© * # * 4 
* * ” * by 8 

I ” . 7 i — ” 
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SECTION XCIII. 
or BRITISH AMERICA, 


N BRITAIN ths 8 cat pf Ame- 


rica, and is a country of ſuch immenſe. ex- 


tent, that we can ſet 1 no Moyes to it. It includes 
Ee 7 x | all 


208 7 ' 
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i the tract of land lying round Hudſon's Bay; | = 
iz, Labrador, New: North and South Wales; a 
which are extremely barren, and intenſely cold, | * | 
though part of theſe territories lie in the laticade'of "30 
z degrees. — 
We have no ſettlements hug Pars a 8 i 
ports, which. belong to an exeluſive company: . 
they are ſituated on the weſt fide of the bay, for 2 
the purpoſe of trading with the Indians for A 1 
and furs, and for king the re of th em is, 2 
Port Nelſon. | 


— 


— 


— 


The knowledge of theſe northern ſeas and coun- 

tries; was owing to a project ſtarted in England for 

the diſcovery of a north-weſt paſſage to China and + 
the Eaſt Indies, as early as the year 1576. Since that . 
time it has been frequently dropped, and as aten 
| VOY TGA * ns 


The moſt en parts of E Stain ths ' 7 
lands round Baffin's Bay, the coaſts of Greenland, 
and ſome iſlands; but few of them are inhabited, | KF Bi 
or even in any degree known. + | / -— 

Greenland has been already mentioned for its - 
whale-fiſhery. OED J 5 # 5 

An immenſe tract of the em — North = 
America was diſcovered by Capt. Cook, and may be 


1 
7 


= 
* * 


added to the Britiſh dominions i in this que of te 
e CANADA 2 


4 
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CANADA! is ſituated on the ſouth of New Britain, 
and is about eight hundred miles long, and two 
hundred. broad. ; 
This country was at" — hs F vids | 
and confirmed to Britain at the general treaty of 
peace, in the year 1763. The European inhabitants, 
being deſcended from the French, are of the Ro- 
miſn religion, and have a biſhop of that perſuaſion 
appointed by his Britannic Majeſty,  _ 
The principal towns are, Quebec, on the river 
St. Lawrence; and Montreal, on an iſland in the 
ſame river. | 
In this country are the immenſe Jakes 1 men- 
tioned; the largeſt of which, called Lake Superior, 
is of prodigious extent; being 500 leagues in circuit, | 
and containing ſeveral large iſlands, 
- Theſe lakes communicate with each other, and 
are navigable to any veſlels, except near that ſtu- 
pendous cataract called the Falls of Niagara. The 
ſtream here is near a mile wide, where the rock 
- croſſes it in the form of a half-moon. - The per- 
i pendicular height is one hundred and forty-ſix feet, 
and the noiſe i is oſten heard at the ee of hiteen, 
miles. . 70 
In Canada the winters are 3 ihere, and. 
the ſummers very hot, yet pleaſint. It abounds 
in various ſorts of animals, birds, and fiſh. The 
chief exports are r Senſang, ſnake· roct, and 
wheat. | 


. 
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Neve. ScorT1a lies on the eaſt of Canada, be- 
tween the river St, Lawrence and the Atlantic, 
Ocean; and is about 359 miles 0, and 20 | 
broad. „ 

The chief towns are, Halifax, 3 3 8 

Here, as well as in Canada, are very large foreſts; 
the timber is extremely proper for ſhip- building; 5 
and produces pitch and tar, which are on 3 
articles of commerce. 

The native Indians of this country are called 


Souriquois. 


„ 


SECTION XCIV. 
or sPANITSH AMERICA. 


LD Mexico, or New SrAlx, is a large 

and rich country, the moſt ſouthern part of 
North America, and almoſt ſurrounded by ſeas on 
every ſide, except the, north, where | it is bounded | 
by New Mexico. ET” 

It is about 2000 miles long, and 800 miles at the 
broadeſt part; but towards the Iſthmus of Darien it 
is extremelymarrow. 

The chief towns are, Mexico, the exp, ſituated 
about the middle of the country. 

La Vera Cruz, on the gulf of Maxieo;: | 
5 Acapulco 


: 


— 1 


5 SOA hr 


Acapulco, on che South Sea, Sad ces fail 
"hy year two rich galleons, called er A 
ſhips, to the Eaſt Indies. 

One of theſe ſhips was taken by the Fei 
admiral, Lord Anſon, in 1744, having a rich cargo 
in ſpecie, a che ente effects on board 
eſtimated at one million and fix SEE 7 honſand 


i} = pounds fterling. 
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Mexico, lying for the moſt part within «be tor- 
rid zone; is exceſſively hot. ſeis rather more abun- 
Gant in fruits than in grain. " 

The principal commodities here are, 8040 and 
ſilver in abundance, cochineal, and cocoa; from 
which nut, chocolate is made. ; 

„The preſent inhabitants may be divided into 
Whites, Indians, and Negroes. The Whites are 
either born in Spain, or they are Creoles; that is, 
natives of Spaniſh America, deſcended from the 

nards. The Indians, notwithitanding the de- 
vaſtations of the firſt invaders, remain in great 
numbers. The W have been _— _ 
tioned; _ 5 , 

The civil government | is adminiſtered "_ -trſtine | 
nals, called Audiences ; in which; courts the viceroy 

of the king of Spain preſides. The inhabitants and 
government are r / the, ſame in all * > Spaniſh 


—— 


eee 12 N 1 
F "err of * Mexico yo Fernandes « Cone 
has been Ree * pu 
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New Mexico lies on the north of Old Mericos 
its chief city is, Santa Fe. This is a country of im» 
menſe extent, and but very little known to us. 


CALIFORNIA is a peninſula contiguous to New 
Mexico, on the weſtern coaſt ; of which we know 
but little. It was diſcovered by Cortez; after 
which our famous navigator, Sir Francis Drake, 
took poſſeſſion of it, in 1 578; and his right was 
confirmed by the chief of the country. This title, 
however, Great Britain has not hitherto attempted | 
to vindicate, though California is admirably ſituated 
for trade, and on its coaſt bas a | pearl-fiſhery of 
great value. Ss . 


| Lovisrana is a country of prodigious extent, 
ſtretching from the Apalachian Mountains to New 
Mexico; and from Florida up to the lakes of Ca- 
nada, and parts unknown. : 
The capital is, New Orleans, fituated on the 
river MiſiGppi. 2 YT. 
Louiſiana, ſo called from Louis the F cues, 
was diſcovered by the French, in 16333 but Bas 
been ſince ceded to the Spaniards. It is extremely 8 
well watered, and the air very healthy; it produces | 
wax, timber, pitch and tar, indico, tobacco, drugs, | 
and an excellent balm called copalm, em 3 
| drain of various forts, ond. furs. 


* 


M From 
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* Fromma extends from” the eaſt ſide of the 
Miſſfiſſippi to the frontiers of Georgia, including al 
the iſlands within ſix leagues of the coaſt; anch 
about 500 miles long, and IPs miles broad. lt i is 

rides into eaſt and weſt. 

The chief town of Eaft Flbrida i is, st. Avguſtine 
on the ocean. The capital of Weſt F lorida is, 
Penſacola, on the gulf of Mexico. 

This country is very fruitful, though not yet 
brought to the highieſt-perfeQion of cultivation. 
It was firſt diſcovered by John Cabot, towards 
tme year 1500; and lately ceded to the Spaniards by 

Who Britiſn. 


SECTION xc. 


OF THE oT PD STATES or. AMERICA. 


TESE States are-bounded, on the 
North, by Nova wang and Canada; 5 
South, by Florida; e 
I Eaſt, by the Atlantic Ocean; e 2997 

Wett, by the Apalactian Mountains. 

They extend, from nortly to ſouth, about 1000 
miles ; and are ſituated between o and 47 North 


„ 
5 NE w 
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New ENGLAND. is divided into 5 provinces, 
which rank among the United States, vi. 
PROVINCES: CHIEF. TOWNS 7 
1. New Hampſhire, Portſmouth, 
2. Maſſachuſet's Bay, _ Boſton, 
| g Rhode Iſland and Pro- 
Vvidence Plantations, 


Wess 


eee [an and 
4. Cue ene, 3 „ n 

Boſton is the metropolis. It is large, handſome, 
and well built, and contains nearly n thouſand 
inhabitants. 

The principal de of this country: opal 
in all ſorts of materials for ſhip-building. | 

New England was coloniſed in the year 1627 
by the Puritans; and is ſtill moſtly inhabited by 
ee and an : 


- 


New York borders upon New England and is 


divided-into ten counties. 

The chief city is, New: York, containing above 
12,000-inhabitants; It is ſituated on an iſland in 
Hudſon's River, called York Iſland. | 

This Province is“ extremely pleaſant and fertile, 
producing abundance of wheat and various other 
grain, fruits, & e. Much iron too is found here. 

Several iſlands belong to ny the principal es 
Long Ifland, and Staten Iſland. 

New York was conquered by the Engliſh from 


the Swedes and Dutch, in 1664, and took its name 
M . from 


* 
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from James, duke of Vork, brother to King Charles 

the Second, to whom it was * by letters n. 
| from the en : 


: New JersEy is bounded on the north by New 
York; and is divided into thirteen counties. 
The chief towns are, Burlington, the Capital ; 
Perth - Amboy; and Brurfwick. 
I he beſt cider on the continent is made here. 
There is a remarkable cataract here, on the river 
Paſſaick ; and in New York i is one on the OOO, 
called the Cohoes. 
New Jerſey was part of that tract of land which 
was given by King Charles the Second to his bro- 


ther, as before-mentioned ; the whole being then 
called the New Neth -rlands = 


| PENNSYLVANIA lies weſt of New Jerſey and 
Maryland, and is divided into nine counties. 
This province contains many very conſiderable 
tons; but the capital is, Philadelphia, which is 
beautiful and regular. It is ſituated between two 
navigable rivers, the Delaware and the Schuyikill, 
which it unites, as it were, by running in a line of 
two miles between them. It is the fineſt town in 
America, and contains 120,000 inhabitants, who are 
are Chiefly Quakers. 8 
The face of the country, air, ſoil, and FR 
do not materially differ from thoſe of New York. 
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The principal commodities . are, an. ſhips 
built for ſale, copper ore, iron, grain, and flour. 
Pennſylvania was ſettled by William Penn, a. 
celebrated Quakers, in 1681. In whoſe family the 
patent {till ſubſifts. . 4 


DELAWARE conſiſts of three. counties, ſituated 
on the river Delaware, which were een under the, 
ſame ene as Pennrans 1s) le bas: 


Man LAND, o called hn Mary, queen to 
Charles the Firſt, is divided into fourteen counties. 23 
Annapolis i is the capital, a ſmall neat tons „ 

This province was fettled' by Lord: mann 
1635. Its chief n is tobacco i abit 

+ 201-09 | 9 
e is a very extenſive tract of country! | 

divided into twenty-four counties... Oy named 
after thoſe of England. 75 1 
Its capital is, James-T own; beſides which, Wil- 
nn, is a town of note. | 
This country is very fertile; flax, hemp, fagke-- 
root, and genſang, are the chief commodities. 
From hence we have the beſt tobacco. 
Virginia was the firſt Britiſh ſettlement made in 
America, and takes its name from our virgin queen, 
Elizabeth, in whoſe reign Sir Walter Raleigh made 
the firſt attempt to ſettle a colony, about the year 
1583; and James- Town was the firſt town built by 
the 9 in the New World. 5 5 
NM 3 


1 GEOGRAPHY N 
We derived our right, not only to this, but to all 
our other ſettlements, from the diſcovery of Cabot, 
who, in 1497) firſt made the northern continent of 
America, in the ſervice of en the n of 
England. | N 


Enna is about the ſame extent. as hepa 
which bounds it on the north. It is divided into 


North and South Carolina, containing together ſe- 
ven counties. Its capital is, Charles -Town, ſo 


called from King Charles the Second; which for 
ſize, beauty and _— vies ee arſt towns in 


America. 2 


The climate here is dsr than 4 in nds other pro | 
vinces, and vegetation is incredibly | quick. The 
Carolinas produce prodigious quantities of honey, 
of which ty make — , and. very fine 


| 


The aple „ are, indie, rice, and . 5 


produce of che pine- tre. 


This country was firſt ſettled in We by me 
Englith p< who obtained a charter from 


£ Charles the Second. 


— 


Oronerl is the eld tber of all the United 
States; its chief towns are, Savannah, and Fre- 


Fhe fettlement of Georgia was firſt projected in 
1732; when ſeveral public- ſpirited noblemen, and 
others, ſubſcribed a cenſidefable ſum, which, with 

| 2 5 ten 
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ten thouſand pounds from the government, was 


given to provide neceſſaries for ſuch poor perſons 
a were willing to tranſport themſelves thither from. 


England. | | 


The Britiſh parliament having paſſed an act, in 
1774, laying a duty of three-perice: per pound on 
all teas imported into America; the Colonifts con- 
fidering this as a grievance, denied the right of the 
Britiſh parliament to tax them; and, in 17755 they 
ſent deputies to Philadelphia, who aſſumed the title 
of © The pos. Ja of the Thirteen United Pro- 
* yinces,”” and all the powers of government. The | 
year following, the Congreſs declared the United 
| States of America independent of the cron and 
| parliament of Great Britain. A war between the 
Mother-Country and the Colonies was the conſe- 
quence of theſe tranſactions; and after ſpending 
much blood and treaſure, Britain declared n = 
ſovereign, I Wer On a 


3 
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SECTION XCVI. 


OF SOUTH AMERICA, 


HIS Peninſula contains the following coun- 
tries: | 


* Terra Firma, « or Caftill del | Oro, 


2. Peru, | Al be- 
3. Amazonia, 2 longing | 
4. Paraguay, or La a Plata, | to Spain, 


5. Chili, 

6. Patagonia, or Terra Magellanica, „ 
= 7. Braſil, or Santa 83 85 belonging to the Por- 
r , 
| 3. ener belonging t to the Dutch, and F n 


4 This ſouthern continent is about 3900 miles Jang, 
and near 3000 miles at the broadeſt part. 
It extends from the 12th degree of * latitude 


to near 54 of South latitude, 


7 


* 


1 SECTION 
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SEC TION” XCVII. 
OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


ERRA FIRMA, the fr continent the S- 
niards ſet foot on under Columbus, after they 
had ſubdued the Caribbee Iflands, is an extent of 
country 1400 miles long, and Ting miles broad, 
lying about the Equator. r be MH 


It is divided into nine provinces: its chief towns 


are, Panama, on the South Sea; 


porto Bello, and Carthagina, on the north fide of 


the iſthmus; which are the moſt conſiderable cities 


in Spaniſh America. i 5 


The Soil of this country, like that of the greater a 
part of South America, is wonderfully rich and 
ftuitful in the inland parts, but the coaſts are gene- 
rally barren ſands. The pearls found on theſe 
coaſts make a conſiderable article in the merchandiſe 
here; oP are — bs. by ys en 1 4 

Peru is alle a very e und Fr bn 
the Pacific Ocean, and bounded on the Neck * 
Terra Firma. 

It is 1800 miles long, and co broad, and is 


divided into three large provinces. 5 


Its chief towns are, En Cuſco, » Potoſi bene, 


e . | £63313 | 
2 
M 35 2 Thus 


7 4 


* 
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Lima is the capital of this country, and of the 


whole Spaniſh empire, and was. firſt founded by the 


famous Pizarro. Travellers ſpeak much of the riches 
of this city. It is ſubje& to dreadful ear faquakes. 18 
Cuſco was the ancient capital. 

Peru is not ſo Kifled with heat as the other tro- 
deal countries; and what is very ſingular, it is ſaid 


neyer to rain here, but the earth is refreſhed by a 


W 


ſoft kindly dew, which falls every night. In all the 


| low-lands, and by the _— fine it is er. 
- tremely fertile. 


This country prod uces a Reon 0 of gold, and 
immenſe quantities of ſilver ; hence comes the ſay- 


ing, & As rich as the mines of Potoſi.” Peru is the 


only part of Spaniſh America which produces quick. 
filver, an article of great value, Here is likewiſe 


abundance of Guinea or Cayenne pepper, and fine, . 


wogl from the animals called lamas and vicunnas ; in 


| the latter is found the Bezoar ſtone, 


And from hence we get the. Peruyian « Tefuit, 


bark, the fineſt remedy for fevers; and the noted 


dalſam of Peru, which diſtils from a ſmall tree. 


It has already been mentioned that Peru was con- 
quered by Francis. at and Almagro, .i; .in 2 ; 


Altazonra is Bs and fertile, bias * - 


: by one of the greateſt rivers in the world, the Ama- 


zon. Up this river, it is faid, the Portugueſe, going 


to make diſcoveries, in 1541, met on the ſhore an 


army of warlike women, with whom they had a 
ren © 


EF 
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rencounter 3 and fram thence they called this country 
Amazonia ; very lictle of it is h. by . 


to this day, 


PARAGUAY , lies quite in the centre of this 


ſouthern continent, and is 1500 miles from North 


to South, and 1006 miles broad; being divided 


into fix provinces. _ 
The. Spaniards firſt A it, by hiling, up 


the river La Plata, in 1515, where they built Bue - 


nos Ayres, a moſt conſiderable town, and the chief 
port ſouth of Braſil. But there are many parts of 


this vaſt tract ſtill wholly unknown. 
It is a level country, and deſtitute of woods. It 


is watered by the noble river La Plata; or Plate 


River, and produces great quantities of tobacco, 
cotton, the valuable herb called Parageny variety of 


| fruits, and vaſt herds of cattle. . 


About the middle of the laſt century, the Jeſuits 
had a certain ſpace allotted them in the interior 


parts of this country,. by the court of Spain, for the 


exerciſe of their miſſions, They prevailed on thou- 
finds of diſperſed tribeg of India to embrace. their 
religion; and eſtablithed, a al * _ n 


among themſelves. 


Cant is a tain country, 1200 miles 


long, on the weſtern ſide of the continent ſouth of 


Peru. 


"Ter chick toms axe, 8 Jag and Bi, = 
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The original natives, who are but ben are fit, 

in a great meaſure, unconquered and ace 

leading a wandering life, attentive only to n 
' themſelves from the Spaniſh yoke. 

: This country is remarkably fertile in fruits and 

grain, and produces gold i in 1 almoſt every river. x 


via or Tenra Wen ts, is the 

moſt ſouthern part of America, and derives its name 

from Ferdinand Magellan, a Portugueſe, who firſt 

| diſcovered it, in the year 15 19; as alfo'that famous 

ſtrait which ſtill bears his name, between the conti- 

nent and the iſland called Terra del F uego. EET £193 

The inland parts are ſcarce known, but the 

_ greateſt. part of the coaſts are poſſeſſed by the Spa- 

niards and Portugueſe, v _ have FRI various _ 
tlements there. e Our 


BRASIL is an 3 — 5 being a 
2000 miles long, and 700 hand... 

Its chief towns are, Rio de Janeiro, Fl . 
called alſo St. Sebaſtian, from the name of its cita- 
del, a rich and populous city; and St. Salvadore, or 
the city of Bahia, ſituated i in the. Bay of All a 
another very opulent and magnificent city. 

The Soil is extremely fertile, ee quant- 
ties of ſugar, tobacco, indico, ipecacuanha, balfam 
of copaibo, and other valuable drugs; alſo the Bra- | 
ſil wood, from whence the country took its name. 
It | is  faid that through the whole of this 2 at 

the 


4 


is e depth of hey hs feet a the ſurface, 
there is a thin vein of gold, the particles of which 


_ re carried by the ſprings and heavy rains into the 
contiguous rivers; from the ſands of ; which/they are 


gathered by negroes employed for that purpoſe. It 


produces alſo great numbers of diamonds. In mort, 


the Braſils may be reckoned the richeſt and _ 
flouriſhing of any eſtabliſhments in America. 

There are three ſmall iſlands, on this coaſt, te 
ſhips touch for proviſious in their voyage to the 
South Seas. 5 ee nt? 

Braſil was firſt ore ee by Awe Veſputius, 
in 1498, but the Portugueſe did not plant it till 544 
when they fixed themſelves at the Bay of All Saints, 
and founded the city of St. Salvadore. DE CT as * 


Guiana may be divided into two 8 VIZ, 


Cayenne, and Surinam. vin] 


Cayenne extends from the Equatgr to as Sin des. | : 5 


gree of North latitude; it belongs to the F rench, 
and js the only tract they have remaining on the cont. 
tinent of America. The chief town is, Caen. 


— — — — — — — — to , 


av o fbbv. 1 253 


4 


They haye alſo the iſland of Cayenne, on a 


coaſt, at the moufh of the river of that name. 


K ii 
Sun unis, or . GurAvA, is ſituated be- 
tween 5 and 7 North latitude. The chief ſettle- 


ment is Parimaribo, built on the river Surinam, 1 


The climate of this country is generally — 


unwholeſome, and a conſiderable part of the coaſt is 


low ane covered mom water. 
SECTION 


eee * : 


hah” "SECTION xc vII. 


nr: Y or THE AMERICAN ISLANDS. 


i 1; Ian a Mike are very — 
and ſhall be arranged in order: as 5 nag 
to differen European powers. 5 
Iflands n Great Britain: 
Werben, 

Cape Breton, . „„ 
o 
The Bermudas, or Sum- 
—_— 
The Lucays, or Bahamas \ 


Lawrence, 


F 


25 the Adantic. 5 


” _ 


Sep 
18 


0 1 1 « 


Wes Eq Wands, 


» A * - © = 
* 22% ö at 
- 2 * 


oh the Gulf ak b. | 


In the Well Indies. 


— 2 „ _2_wvw.> > 


3 called the Caribbee | 
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 Falkland's Iſlands, near the moſt ſouthern 19 825 ug — 
America. „ „„ "PRO 30 g 
Sue co Spain: a ne +3 


Cuba, OO | & fl ws thod x 

Hiſpaniola, or St. Ds" | 
mingo, | 

Porto Rico, 

Virgin Iſlands, 

Trinidad, 

Margarittay ,. - 

Gallipago Ifles, 

King's, or Pearl Iſlands, 

juan Fernandez, | 

Chiloe, 


bo Subject to France; _ 
St. Lucia, | 1 — 
1 1 Weſt India, Caribes, | 


Tobago, 
St. Bartholomew, * Wands, . T 


Deſeada, + 
Marigalante, . 
Bude to the Duc: 


St. Euſtatia, „ 
—_ C Weſt India Iſlands. 
Curaſſou, or Curacoa, 1 Oy - 


— — —[— —— 22 


556 _, _-<GCEOONNPAY: _ 
to nod ar- ub ject to Denmark: . 


St. Thomas, 
St. Croix, or Santa Nos Caribbee Idands, 


There are many other iſlands of leſs extent and 
note, both on + thoſe ſeas ad « on the coalts. | 


SECTION XCIX. 
OF THE AMERICAN ISLANDS; 


Newt OUNDLAND i is ſeparated Sou * 263 
Britain by the Straits of Belleiſle, and is 350 


miles long, and 200 broad. | 
It is a cold, barren country, but well ſtocked 


with wood; and is chiefly remarkable for its cod- 
fiſhery, which is a ſource of livelihood to _ 
thouſands of people. | 
2s chief towns are, Placentia, Bonaviſta, aa St 


John” Le 
a iſland was diſcoyered * John Cabot, in 


Car anron lies between Newfoundland and 


Nova Scotia; the boil is barren, but it has =_ 
harbours 42 5 f 


Sr. "EY 6 in -the Gulf of Bt, Lawrence, is 
phat and fertile, 
The 


AND HISTORY. 7 
T he BeRMuDas are a cluſter of ſmall lands, 


which received their name from John Bermudas, 2 
Spaniard, who firſt diſcovered them, in 1503. They 


are alſo called the Sommer Iles, from Sir John 


Sommers being ſhipwrecked on their rocks, Theſe 
iſlands are en, healthy and delightful. ot: 

The Banamas are faid to be ome Bandes in 
number; moſt of them are / only mere rocks; but 
ſeveral are large, fertile, and in nothing different 
from the ſoil of Carolina. Theſe were the firſt 
land diſcovered * een ms 11th 9 mae, 
1492. 2 | ; IL 


7 
Sr 4 i 42 ÞB " 0 oY > 
4.7, & * 1 3 * 4 ff 2 4 
* 


JAMALCA is about 140 miles long, and 60 at the 
broadeſt part. It is particularly valuable for ſugar; | 
rum, and molaſſes, which are all the produce of the 


ſugar-cane; cotton, pimenta or Jamaica pepper, 


ginger, drugs for dyers and apothecaries, [weetmeats, | 


mahogany, and manchineal planks. 


The chief towns are, Kingſton, 8 Jaga. dn 7 


Vega, and Port Roya. » +7009, 
This iſland is very ire to cntques and 
dreadful hurricanes. 2 


It was taken from the Spaniards. in 7 1656, during 


Oliver Cromwell's government. 


2 
. — 
# * * - * * 5 1 
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ſugar, coffee, and indico; though this laſt article 
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is leſs cultivatad that formerly throughout the 


Weſt Indies. 
„ Caribbess were the oighta inhabitants. 


3 1 ee were 1 


from the French, and yield the ſame e as the 
N 5 


2 3 e near the ur- 
woſt extremity of — bey were firſt diſ- 
covered by dir Richard Hawkins, in 1594 and 
Commodore Byron was ſent to take poſſeffion of 
them in the name of his Britannic Majeſty, 1764. 
The ſoil is barren, and the ſeas tempeſtuous, but 


tha grand chject of a ſettlement here was to ſecure a 


gart for our ſhips 40 e | the n to 


blo 


= ” * 
- * A ” 5 x » 
2 23 64 72 ; 4 : © x _ 14 1 
8 „ * * we — I 4 L . — * 2 8 8 
* . — 
» - 72 


nz it acar 5700 miles long, and generally 
about 70 broad. This is one of che fineſt iſlands in 
the univerſe; and is ſuppoled ta have the beſt foil, 


for ſo large a country, of any in America. It pro- 
F » 


Indies. 

Its capital is, the Harannab, a | ple of great 
e I Unc 3921 2 5 
8 e His- 


3. 


= 


AND HISTORF.. 2 
 HrsPANIOLA or ST. Donne, is:450 milesIbig, 


ad 150 broad; This is alſo a moſt pleaſant and fer 


tile country, abounding in every produce-to be found 
in the other iſlands. 

The Spaniards poſſeſs the — pt of it, 
and the French the north-weſt ; but as the former 
were the original poſſeſſors, at is Ty 
regarded as a Spaniſh iſland. 10 00115 

The moſt ancient town in mis iland, ad in all 
the New World, built by Europeans, is St. Domin- 
av, the Spaniſh capital. It was founded by Bartho- 
mew Columbus, brother 0 the admiral, in 1504 3 
dis à large and well built city. From hende che 
male iſland is fometimes called een 
epecially by the French. 

The French towns are, Cine st. nagen, the 
capital; and Leogane, the ſeat of * . er 80. 
Wen e | 7 | 


3 


* L 5 


8 5 
7 1 


— Rico ** 100 lee 8 ak 40 67060 1 
beautifully diverſiſted eee in! and plains, 
and extremely fertile. - TRIS 15 

er Rieo is its capital. 5 | al ws 
The noms haus- ung n near ren > Ries, 

| we a . . AL 855 i 

— . from Tena Firma 7 5 

the Straits of Paria; it is en but Rruitfell Not 


147 o 
# v2 


Ma- 
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MaRCARTT TA. lying near Terra Fi irma, abounds 
in paſture, maize, and fruit, but i it has a et of 
wood and water. OF YT + IL 365: 880 1 


ee n lie under the Equator, wel 
of Peru. | 


1 #4 _ : f 


"avis, or PEARL ISLANDS, are in the Bay of 
Jvax FxRNANDEZ, weſt of Chili; this iſland 
is uninhabited, but having good harbours it is con- 
vemient for the Engliſh cruiſers to touch at and 
water. It gave riſe to the celebrated romance of 
Robinſon Cruſoe: one Alexander Selkirk, a 
Scotchman, was left aſhore in this ſolitary place by 
his captain, where he lived ſome years, until he 
was diſcovered by Captain Woodes Rogers, in 
1709. When he was found, he had forgot his na- 
tive language, and could ſcarcely be underſtood. 
He was dreſſed in goat. ſkins, would drink nothing 
but water, and it was ſome time before he could re- 
"7 the ſhip's victuals. On his return to England, 
he was adviſed to publiſh his life and adventures in 
his little kingdom; and for / that purpoſe put his 
papers into the hands of a gentleman, who, by the 
help of theſe and a lively fancy, transformed Sel- 
_kirk into Robinſon Cruſoe, and defrauded him, by 
this piece. of craft, of the. benefits he was ſo yu 
Intitled to __ from them. | 
04.1 CHILOE, 


— — —ũ— — — 
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CaLoB, weſt of Chili, has a werde and one 
harbours 1 wel fortified. „ 


. 
t ; „ f 
* * 


Mak TIxico is ahout 60 miles long and 30 
broad, and is the reſidence of the. governor, of the 
French iſlands in theſe ſeas, and the chief of their 
rolleſlions. _ . 

This, together with G st. Lucia, and 
Tobago, are all fertile in ſugar, cotton, indico, gin- 
ger, and ſuch fruits as are found i in the e 
iſlands. | 1 Sts 
Sr. BARTHOLOMEW, Desrana, Fey Maxr- 
GALANTE, are. three ſmall iſlands, not of much 
conſequence. | 
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Sr. EvsTATIA, among the Caribbees, is only a 
mountain about 29 miles in compaſs, riſing out of 
the ſea like a pyramid, and almoſt round; but tho 
fo ſmall and inconveniently laid out by nature, the 
induſtry of the Dutch have made it turn to very 
good account. They raiſe here, ſugar and tobacco, 
2 they have neither ſprings nor rivers. 4 
Its ſituation renders it the ſtrongeſt of all the 
Weſt India Iflands, there being but one good land- 


ing - place, which . be * defended * a few 
men, 


— 


Con A880 
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© 'Cvitaozov, lying near Terra Firma, is 30 mile 
long, and ten broad. It ſeems as if it were fated I 5 
that the ingenuity and patience of the Hollander; 
ſhould every where, both im Europe and America, 
be employed in fighting againſt an unfriendly nature; 
for this iſland is not only barren and dependent 
upon” the rains! for its water, but the harbour is 
naturally one of the worſt in America; yet the 
Dutch have entirely remedied that defect; they 
have upon this harbour one of the largeft, and by 
far the moſt elegant and cleanly towns, in the Weſt 
Indies.” The public buildings are numerous and 
handſome, the private houſes commodious, and the 
magazines large, convenient, and well filled. The 
induſtry of the Dutch has brouglit the ſoil to pro- 
| duce a conſiderable quantity both of tobacco and 
ſugar; they have, beſides, good falt-works. 

Curaſſou has numerous warehouſes always full of 
the commodities of Europe and the Eaſt Indies; ſo 
that its trade in time of peace is ſaid to be annually 
worth to the Dutch 500,000]. ; but in time of War 
the profit of it is ſtill greater, for it then becomes 
the common emporium of the Weſt Indies; it 
affords a retreat to ſhips of al} nations, and at the 
fame time refuſes none of them arms and ammuni- 
tion to deſtroy one another, _ 

The other iſlands, Bonaire and Ane are incon- 
ſidlerable in themſclves, and fhould be regarded as 
appendages to Curaſſou, for which they are chiefly 
my pup heya in raiſing cattle, and other proviſions. 


it 


„ 230 


3 
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ls BY The ſmall | ilands of Saba and St. Martin; ſituated 


ed bear St. Euſtatia, hardly deſerve to be mentibned. 


D 
* * 


gr. Tromas, and/Saw'ra CxUz, both belong- 
ing to the Danes, are two im iſlands 
among the Caribbers. F360 195004 1 


TERRA DEL. Fuzco, or LAND o Flirt, is a 
large iſland; ſeparated from the ſoutheru point of 
America by the Straits of Magellan; Its aſpect 
affords a proſpect the moſt dreary and uncomfortable 
that can be conceived. At the ſouthern extremity 
is ſituated Cape Horn. Between Terra del Fuego 
and: State's Iſlands, are the Straits of Le Maire. 


The climate in all the Weſt India iſlands is 
nearly the ſame. As they lie within the Tropics, 


they are continually ſubject to an extreme of. heat; 
which would be intolerable if the trade-wind, riſing 
gradually from: the ſea as the ſun gathers” ſtrength, 


dd not refreſh. the air. As the night: advances, a 
breeze blows ſmartly: from'the land as it were from | 


its centre, E the 12 to ee com 
paſs at Once. | | j 
By the fame: eat bremen in thei dil. 


"ou CORO the tropic of Cancer, and 
2 | becomes 


poſing of things, it is, that when the ſun has made a 
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becomes in a manner vertical, it draws after it a raft 
body of clouds, which ſhield the inhabitants from 
tits beams; and, diſſolving into rain, cool the air, and 
refreſh the country, thirſty with the long drought 
which commonly reigns from the beginning of 
January to the latter end of May. The rains here 
are pretty much the ſame as thoſe before deſcribed 
in the Eaſt Indies, but here they make the only 
diſtinction of ſeaſons; for they have no cold, no 
froſts, in the Weſt Indies. The trees here, as well 
as in the Eaſt, are green all the year round. 
In the rainy ſeaſons theſe countries are aſſaulted 
dy hurricanes,” the moſt terrible calamity to which 
they are ſubject from the climate. Theſe hur- 
ricanes are much like thoſe mentioned in the Eaſt 
Indies, but are generally more violent and dreadful 
in their effects, being frequently attended by earth- 
quakes; they often Sees at a en ak labors of 
many years. 
The ſtaple e e v7 the Weſt Indies is 


- ſugar. The juice of the ſugar-cane is the moſt lively 


and leaft cloying ſweet in nature, and when ſucked 
raw has proved extremely nutritive and wholeſome, 
From the molaſſes: rum is diſtilled, and from the 
ſcum of the ſugar a meaner ſpirit is produced. 
The tops of the cane, and the leaves which grow 
upon the joints, make very good provender for 
cattle, or ſerve to thatch cottages; and the refuſe 
of the cane, after grinding, ſerves for fuel; ſo that 

no * of this excellent plant is without its uſe. 

| | SECTION 
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SECTION c. 


NEW DISCOVBRIES. | 


"HE ;Nands which have been. lately diſcovered 
in the Southern hemiſ Res are, 


T. Oraniiten. ſituated 17 degrees South lati- ; 


tude, and 149 Weſt TONE 


> 3 lan uns, in in * dun Oy 
latitude, and 150 Weſt longitude. 


- 'OneTEROA, in 22 degrees South bank, 
and 150 Weſt longitude. 


1F 


4. ExtenpLy IsLanDs, i in 19 degrees South Jati- 5 


tude, and 1 7 3 Weſt longitude. 


5. New HznRIp xs, between Ig and 20 degrees 
South latitude, and x66 and 270 Eaſt longitude. 


6. New CO, from 19 to 22 degrees 


Soutk. latitude, and 163. and 167 Caſt longitude. 


7. New ZExaLanp, two iſlands betereen 34 and 


48 degrees South latitude, and between 181 and 


194 Weſt longitude, gt | | 9 


8. New HoLLanp, extends * 43 degrees 
South latitude to within 10 degrees of the Equator; 
e . and 
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266 © GROGRAPHY 
and from 110 to 153 degrees Eaſt longitude. This 


_ vaſt land is almoſt as large as all Europe. In 1787, 
the Engliſh ſent out a fleet, under the command of 


Commodore Philips, to tranſport convicts to Botany 
Bay, on the South-eaſt coaſt of New Holland; 


and they have there formed a ſettlement called Port 
Jackſon, and alſo have taken poſſeſſion of an adjacent 


iſland, named Norfolk Iſand. 


8 New Guinea, | is | ſeparated from New Hol- 
land by a ſtrait. | | | 


10. New Barra, 25 New IRzLAKD, lie 


| North of New Guinea. 


II. Easrer-IsLAND, i in 27 degrees 80 outh lati- 


| Lude, and 109 Weſt longitude. = 


12. The MazQuesas, five ſmall iNands, between L 
9 and 10 degrees South e and 135 and 19 


Welt longitude. 


13. SannwWIen IsLAx Ds, extending from 18 
to 20 degrees North latitude, and from 1 150 to x60 


5 Weſt lopgitudee . 


This noble group was the laſt Aubert of Cap- 


tain Cook.. It conſiſts, of eleven iſlands, the prin- 


cipal of which is. QWwHYHEE, where that celebrated 


navigator terminated his ſervice to mankind, and 


his life, falling a ſacrifice to the Oy my of 


a nameleſs 3 


' SECTION 


—_— cz rw uf Wea 


— 


1. Madzixai. This navigator was et- 


peror Charles the Fifth, from Seville, a port in 


through them he entered the South Sea; and after 
diſcovering the Ladrone Iſlands, he arrived at the 
Philippines, where he was killed in a ſkirmiſh with 
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ani Eve at 
s | 5 | , * 

OF. THE VOYAGES THAT. HAVE BEEN 
MADE RO THE WORLD. 
Toy ge remarkable voyages that have been- 
made round the eber were thoſe gg ; 

75 | 8 


gueſe, and ſet ſail -under the auſpices of the em- 5 


Spain, the roth of Auguſt, 1519; and having diſ- : 


— 


covered the Magellanic Straits, in South America, 


the natives. His ſhip returned to Seville, by the 


way of the Cape of Good Hope, under the direction 
of Jean Sebaſtian del Cano, the Bth of September, 
1522, after a voyage of INE three years. 

2. Sir inden, DaAxk, of Taviſtock in Devon- 
ſhire. He failed from Plymouth, the 13th of 
December, 1577; entered the Pacific Ocean, and, 
ſteering round America, returned the 3d of Novem- 
ber, 1 580, having been abſent very near three 1 
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| His expeditions and victories over the Spaniards 

thave been equalled by modern admirals, but not 
his generoſity; for he divided the booty he took, in 
99 juſt, proportional ſhares, | with the common failors, 


even to wedges of gold. given him -in return > his 
| 71 18h to Indian chiefs. 


* FO 5 R 

95 ene 2 & Suffolk, faile 
from Plymouth, with two ſmall ſhips, the firſt of 
Auguſt 1.586 ; paſſed through the Straits of Magd- 
lan, took many rich prizes along the coaſts of 
Chili and Peru; and near California poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of the st. Anne, an Acapulco ſhip, with a cargo 
of immenſe value. He completed the circumna- 
vigation of the globe, by returning round the 
Cape of Good Hope, and reached Plymouth again, 
the gth of September, 1588, after a voyage of little 
more than two 1 8 


, y OLtvER br Nozr, of font ſailed om 

the mouth of the river Maeſe, the 2d of July, 1598; 
and having made the tour of the earth, returned to 
the ſame place, in three years and eight weeks, the 
| 26th of Auguſt, 1601. 


5. In Manu, depart from an, in 
* 1598 ; failed through the Straits of. n 
and made the tour of the len. p | 


6. GFEORGE 


AND H Is TOR. . 


6. Gone lter dN: a Fleming, ſet 
fail from the Texel, the 6th of Auguſt, 1614; and 


having eirecumnavigated the Yoke, ande in Zea 155 


land; the” it of * 1616. e 


7* L® Manz an WILLIAM Scuburzw, 


failed from the Texel, the 14th of June, 1615; and 
made a ſucceſsful voyage round the earth. They 
diſcovered the ſtrait that bears the name of Le 
Maire, and were the firſt who entered the South Sea 
by the way of the Cape of Good Hope. They 
returned to Zealand, the 1ſt of July, 1617, allet 
8 — n out two - Apis and 3 * 


"Ba hunk THE Haar, failed burn the bb 
ee the eng Sag 35 ron 1025, * 1626. 


9. Loxn Anzox, of Staffordſhire, ſet al, in 

September, 1740; doubled Cape Horn in a danger- 
ous ſeaſon, loſt moſt of his men by the ſcurvy, and 
with only one remaining ſhip (the Centurion, ) 


eroſſed the Great Pacific Ocean; and having taken 


a rich Spaniſh galleon on her paſſage from Aca- 


pulco to Manilla, returned home round the Cape of 


Good Hope. If he was lucky in meeting this gal- 
leon, he was no leſs fortunate in eſcaping a French 
2 fleet, then cruiſing in the Channel, by ſailing thro 
it in in + fog." He arrival 2 at Spithead, in MO 17444 
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10. Bye, failed from the, Downs, the 21ſt of 


June, 1764, by order of his preſent Majeſty, to 
© make diſcoveries in the South Seas. On the coaſt 


of Patagonia he converſed with above five hundred 
of that gigantic race of men whoſe exiſtence has 
been the ſubject of much diſpute. Commodore 
Byron computed their height to be ſeven feet. He 
paſſed through the Straits of Magellan, croſſed the | 

| Houth. Sea, without making any diſcovery of note, 

' _andanchored in the Downs, the th of May, 1766; 

| having eircumnavigated the globe in ſomething 
better than ee two months. 


| „ : - nis a Frenchman, ſet fail 
| | 5 from Nantes, November 2d, 1966. In paſſing the 
Straits of Magellan, he had an interview with the 
Paatagonians mentioned by Byron, whom he de- 
— as à wild, ſavage nation, dreſſing and tover- 
ing themſelves with the fkins of beaſts, they kill in 
bunting. He returned round the Cape of Good 
Hope, and entered the port of St. Maloes, the 1th 
' of March, 2769; having loft only ſeven men during 
two years and Ty. es N were N in 


"Was A ttt 
12. 5 . 16th of wn 


| 1 failed through the Magellanic Straits, and 
returned to the Dowas, the 20th of May, 1768. 


7 13. CARTERET, 
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13. CARTERET, ſet fail with Captain Wallis, 
from Plymouth, but was unfortunately ſeparated on 


the 11th of April following. Having eſcaped the 
moſt imminent dangers in the Straits, of Magellan, 
he croſſed the South Sea, and came to an anchor at 


TH the 20th of Man 1 


| 14. Cook. His prefers Britiſh Majeſty ER 25 
termined to proferute the diſcoveries begun in the 


South Sea, Captain Cook wus appointed to the 
command of a ſhip, named the Endeavour, with 
which he failed from Plymouth, the 26th of Auguſt, 
1768; and, after the moſt ſatisfactory voyage that 
ever was undertaken, he anchored in the Downs, 


the 12th of June, 1771. Among. the new. countries 
diſcovered in this important voyage, the immenſe 


line of the coaſt of New South Wales, laid down in 


a tract, which was heretofore marked as ſea, claims 


the pre-eminence: a territory of the extent of 


two thouſand miles is added to the crown of Great 
Britain: and New Zealand he firſt diſcovered: to be 
two vaſt iſlands. As to Otaheite, and the neigh- 
| bouring iſles, they are pictured in colors which 
muſt ever render them enticing to Europeans. 
After having thrice circumnavigated the globe, and 
. explored the utmoſt navigable limits of the ocean, 
this great, but unfortunate man, was cut off by the 
ſavage natives of Owhyhee, one of the Sandwich. 
| nn January Ls 1790. 
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The Steg of all Captain © Coor's voyages will en- 


large the mind much in geographical AERIE, and 
de a ſource of 5 entertainment. | 


Having now gone PK the whole globe of the 
earth, and noted whatever is moſt remarkable through- 
out the world, the reading of univerfal hiſtory would be 
very proper. Voltaire's Univerſal Hiftory is not very 
voluminous; but for. thoſe who have leiſure, Rollin's 
Ancient Hiſtory ſhould begin their ſtudies, which may 
afterwards be extended to modern hiſtory; in which 
there are 3 variety of books. The map, however, 
: ſhould aways accompany the book ; and. every action 
£ mould be * e in the contry- where it was. 
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- SECTION cn. 
"OF THE. GL OBES. 


N Artificial! Globe is a round boch, r 

every part of its ſurface cqually diftant from a a 
point within it, called its Centre. 

There are two ſorts of globes; one called the 
Celeſtial; and the other the Terreſtrial, | 
The Celeſtial Globe has on its ſurface a proper” 
. repreſentation of all the viſible ſtars in the heavens, 
and the images or figures of all the various conſtel- 
lations into which theſe ſtars are — 1 8 

which are called Aſteriſns. 

The Terreſtrial Globe exhibits on its 0 an 
exact delineation of all the parts of earth and ſea, in 
their proper ſituations and Na om nee are 
in nature. 


* 


= 


This curious and entertaining inflrument conſiſts 


of ſeveral parts, vix. 
1. The. Two PorEs (being we ewe of tiki 


axis on which the globe turns to perform its diur- 


Rang motion) oo thoſe of the world. 


2: The 8 Mn divided: into bur 


quarters, and each quarter into ninety degrees. This 
N Ss; e 
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GEOGRAPHY. / 
circle furrounds the == and 3 is fixed to its axis, at 


8 W 


3. The „ Hoklzox, or frame which 
ſupports the whole globe: the upper part of it re- 
preſents. our true horizon, and has ſeveral circles 
drawn on it. The firſt - next the globe contains 
me twelve ſigns of the Zodiac, through which the 
ſun. ot earth revolves in a year: theſe are ſub- 
divided into ſingle degrees; the next circle exhi- 
bits the Julian, and the third circle the Gregorian 
Calendar (or old and new ſtile), divided into months 
and days; and on the outſide of theſe are gene- 

rally delineated the thirty-two, points of the Com- 


4. The Hour CiRcLE, +. divided' into twice 
twelve hours, fitted to' the Braſs \Meridian round 
the North Pole: the twelfth. hour at noon is upon 
the upper part of it, at the meridian; and the 
twelfth hour at night i is upon the lower 8 towards 


the horizon. 


* The horizons of all globes are not divided alike, 
this diviſion is the fame as on Wenn e dut dif. 
ferent from Adams'. . 

+ The hours upon Adams“ . 114. are 
counted on the _ or by 1 means of a braſs wire 


nk. - 1% -2£ 55 1 
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In the new globes, this circle is -moytable, and 
may be turned round to any hour; but in thoſe that 
are common mounted, there is an index which thews 


the hour. | 


5. The Quarrarr oF Athivont} whitch 3 is 
2 thin flip of braſs, divided into ninety degrees, of 
the ſame ſize with thoſe on the Equinoctial. It may 
be ſcrewed on occaſionally to the top of the braſs. 


meridian, to meafure the Giſtances of | mans from. 


5-0 


one another. 5 5 oh | 


8 T HE Manixzn-5 Courage; which ſome 
globes have fized at the bottom of the frame. This 
is a box containing a magnetical needle, freely moving 
on a fine point, in the centre of a circle, divided 
into four times ninety degrees, reckoning from the 
north and ſouth towards the eaſt and weſt ; and alfo 


divided into. the thirty-two. pun of . the compals,. 


properly marked, 


SECTION CHE. 
or THE CIRCLES DELINEATED ON. 
THE SURFACE OF Tak GLOBE, 
AND THEIR VARIOUS USES... 
N the ſurface of the Globe are drawn ten cir- 
cles; ſix of which are called The Great Cir- 
cles, and four The Lefs Circles. 


N 6 | 1 he 


= 


F 
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The Great Circles divide che globe 4 into two 
Ef vide! parts: they are, the Equator (or Equinoctial), 
the Horizon, the 8 the ä * the 
two Colures. 
| be Leſs Circles divide the globe into 1 
5 parts: they are, the two > Tropics, and the two Polar 
ea . | 


24 


„ I. | The EQUATOR ſeparates the globe into the 
northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres. It is divided 
into 180 degrees each way, from the firſt or chief 
| meridian ; ; making altogether 360 degrees, if reck- 
=" — oned quite round the + pt to che ran from 
| bl whence wy begin. 15 | 


. The abe is chat circle you ſee in a2 
clear day, where the ſky and water, or earth, ſeem 
to meet; this is called the Viſible, or Senſible, Ho- 

| rizon. This circle determines the riſing or ſetting 
bt. of the ſun and heavenly bodies, in any particular 
place ; for when they begin to appear above the 
eaſtern edge, we ſay, © they riſe; and when they 
I beneath the weſtern, we ſay, they ſet;” fo 
4 that each place has its own ſenſible horizon. That 
called the Rational Horizon, encompaſſes the globe 
exactly in the middle, and is 8 by the 

wooden frame before · mentioned. 

The Cardinal Points are the . . deln 

of the ns North, South, » Eaſt, and Welt. 

PE | The 


2 
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The Zenith is the uppermoſt pole of the werbe, 
an imaginary point in the heavens, vertically dver 
our head. On the Artificial Globe, it is the moſt 
elevated point on its Wee in unn the . of this 5 
ſpectator can be placed. | Wo - 

The-Nadir is the lower ate of tis n that 
is, an imaginary point, directly under the feet, and 
conſequently! FARE oppolite to the Zenith. f 

I The MezIDians are thoſe Entity that li 
from pole to pole, and divide the globe into the 
Eaſtern and Weftern Hemiſpheres. They are ſo 
called, becauſe when the Sun comes to the ſouth 
part of either of theſe circles, it is then meridies, or 
mid-day, to all places lying under that line: the 
ſun at that time has its greateſt altitude for that day, 
which is therefore called | its meridian Altitude. 
I: here are commonly marked on the globes, twenty- 
four Meridians; ene through every fifteen degrees, 
correſponding to the twenty-four hours of the day 
and night. But every place, though ever fo little 
to the eaſt or welt, has its own meridian, - * | ©: 

The firſt Meridian, with a grographers i is 
: daun g London. | af) 


4. The Ecrirric, or — repreferits that - 
path in the heavens which the Sun ſeems to FEY 
ſcribe by the Earth's annually revolving round it. 
It is divided into twelve equal parts, called Signs; 
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5 GEOGRAPHY 

and each ſign contains thirty degrees, correſponding 
to the twelve months of the year, and the "__ of 
the months. 


It is called the Ecliptie, 8 the ad pfes 
muſt neceſſarily happen in or near this line, _—_ 
the ſun always iss. 

The names and chiradters of the twelve diem 
. the time of the Sun's entrance into . are 
as _ N = 

firies , or the Rent; in * the gun en- 
2 50 on the 20th: of March. 
2. Taurus s, the Bull; April 20. 
3. Gemini n, the Twins; May 21. 
4. Cancer S, the Crab; June 21. 
5. Leo K, the Lion; July 23. 
6. Virgo m, the Virgin; e 9 

7. Libra a, the Balance; September 23 | 
8. Scorpio m, the Scorpion; October 23. 

9. Sagittarius , the Archer; November 22. 

10. Capricornus , the Goat; December 22. 

11. Aquarius , the Waterman; January 20. 


278 


12. Piſces , the Fiſhes; February 19. . 


The firſt ſix are called the Northern ſigns, 2 as 
they he in the Northern Hemiſphere; and the ſix 
laſt are, the Southern Signs. 
By this diviſion of the Ecliptic, we can more 
readily point out the Sun's place in the heavens, 
for any given time, by ſaying, It is in ſuch a de- 


gree of ſuch a ſign,” The Earth; in performing its 
| annual. 


Mi» 
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degrees every month in each of theſe! ſigns; which 
cauſes the Sun apparently to do the ſame in the op- 


ſign; when i in in Scorpio m, we ſee the Sun in Tau- 
rus 8 3 and ſo on through the reſt. . 


one of them through the equinoctial points of Aries 
and Libra, and therefore called the Equinoctial Co- 

ure; the other through the ſolſtitial points of Cancer 
and Capricorn, od” therefore called the Solſtitial 


* 


Colure. 


2 . parts, denoting the ſeaſons of the year: 
s, the Equinoctial Colure makes ſpring and au- 


winter. E 1 I x HIT 
7. and 8. T he two. Eno Mens are circles drawn 
parallel to the Equator, at twenty three degrees and 
a half diſtance from it; one on the north ſide, and 
the other on the ſouth: and becauſe that in the 
Northern Hemiſphere touches the Ecliptic in the 
beginning of Cancer, it is called the Tropic of Can- 
cer; for the ſame reaſon, that in the Southern He- 
miſphere is called the Tropic of Capricorn, becauſe 
it touches the Ecliptic in the . of that 


+ 5 5 
* % % * 0 h * * 2 5 1 1 a — 
1 1 hc. fot 4 , SE 'The 


annual revolution round the fan; — thirty | 


poſite one; thus, when the Earth is in Libra &, the 
dun appears to be in Aries Y, which is the oppoſite 


5. and 6. The two CoLuREs are two meri- | 
dians, which paſs. through the poles of the world; 


Theſe circles divide the Gatos of the He 1570 


tumn; and the Solſtitial Colure makes ſummer and 
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| GEOGRAPH * 
„The a Trade denotes a Return, 8 in 


thoſeP Points the Sun returns again to the EquinoQial 


Line. 


Theſe Andes are 1 on the globe by dots, or 


| ane lines to diſtinguiſh them from other parallels, 
9. and 10. The two PorAR CiRCLEs circum- 
ſcribe the poles of the world, at the diſtance of 


twenty-three degrees and a half. That on the 
North Pole paſſes through the conſtellation called 


_ Ardctos, or the Bear, from whence it is called the 


Arctic Circle; and that which is oppoſite to it about 

the South Pole, is called the Antarctic Circle. 
Both theſe are alſo marked on the * by 

dotted or coloured lines. 

_ Obſerve, that the term Axis, means only an 


imaginary ſtrait line paſſing through the centre of 
| globe, or circle, upon which it is ſuppoſed to turn. 
This Axis is expreſſed in artificial globes by a wire 


paſſing through the middle, to ſupport them from one: 
Pole to the other; and the extreme pos: of * 


line are the P Poles of the us 
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SECTION CIV. 


or THE CIRCUMFERENCE OF THE _ 

EARTH, . KATITUDE, LONGI= on TRE 

 TUDE, ZONES, AND- | 
CLIMATES. og 


© Þ 
+ 


HE Cheese of the globes, for the con- 
venience of meaſuring, is ſuppoſed to be di- 


vided into 360 parts, or degrees, each degree con- 


taining 60 geographical miles, which are T's to 
ſixty-nine Engliſh miles and a halt. | 


The degrees are, in like manner, each fabdivided. 


into 60 minutes (marked thus “), and each minute 
into 60 ſeconds ( marked » = the put you! of n mea- 
ſuring- time, | 


2 


- 
8 * » 


d 


The Globe i is eee! by: Dailies 40 North 


to South; and by Longitude, from Eaſt to Weſt. 

LATITUDE is reckoned from the Equator to- 
wards the Poles, either north or ſouth; and no 
place can have more than go degrees of latitude, 
becauſe the Poles are at that diſtance from the 
Equator, 

Loxcrrupz has no „ * from which 
we ought to ſet out preferably to another ; 15 but En- 


gliſh 
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. GEOGRAPHY. 

gliſh geographers make their firſt meridian paſs 
through London, and reckon the diſtance of places 
eaſt or weſt, from thence. Therefore, the circum. 
ference of the Earth being- 360 degrees, no place 
can be more than half that diſtance (that is, 180 de- 
grees) from another; but voyagers frequently count 
their longitude beyond that, to Ave confuſion by 
changing their reckoning. 

The degrees of longitude are not equal, like 
_ thoſe of latitude, but diminiſh as they approach the 
Poles; as may be ſeen i in the Table of an 
page 285. 

Longitude may be A into Time, - by 
allowing 15 degrees to an hour; conſequently, 
every degree will anſwer to 4 minutes of time; and 
15“ of a degree will anſwer to one minute of time; 
«and fo of the reſt, on 

Thus, for inſtance, any place that is I5 8 
eaſt of London, will have noon, and every hour of the 
day one hour before the inhabitants of London; if 30 
degrees, there will be two hours difference, and ſo 
on; becauſe, being more eaſtward, that 2188 will 
meet the Sun ſo much ſooner. 

In the ſame manner, any place 1 5 FUR wel 
of London, will have noon and every hour of the 
, day one hour later; at 30 degrees, there will be two 

| N „ bhaours 


N OTE. The Term r Declination” on the Celeſtial 
Globe, means the ſame as * Latitude” on the Terreſ- 
5 / . 
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hours 2 id font becauſe, being ſo much 
more weſt ward, that place, Wil: be ſo n. Wer i in 


meeting the Sun. 


See the T ables IO pays degree of longitude, 


ke, is reduced * time, page 298. „ 5 f 


96 


1 x7 ———— 


With regaifl to heat and Ys this. 3 i 


divided i into five Zones; ; vz. one called the Torrid 


Zone, two Temperate. Taue, and. two . 


Zones. 
The Torrid, or BURNING rains: is | all that 


ſpace lying between the Tropics: the inhabitants 


conſequently there is one of theſe in the Northern, 
and one in the Southern Hemiſphere. We are 
ourſelves inhabitants of the North Temperate Zone; 


and as our ſummer ſun 1s at a diſtance from our 


zenith, we find the ſeaſons of the year in a | 
rate. degree. 

The two FRIOID Zones lie between the Polar 
Circles and the Poles; and haye their name from the 


the exceſſive cold in thoſe parts. 


Note. The Term“ Right Aſcention,“ on the Ce- 


leſlial Globe, means the ſame as * n on the 
Terreſtrial. | 


Fg 


of this zone have the Sun vertical, two days in the 
year, and are ſubject to a conſtant extreme of heat, 
as the Sun never paſſes beyond the Tropics, | 

The two TEMPERATE ZoNEs are all thoſe parts 
lying between the Tropics and the Polar Circles; 


There 


„„  CrOGRAPAY 


1 ; _ ; 
* - 8 - 1 


Phere is another diviſion. of the Earth's ſurkce 
/ into Climates ; bu this was more EE Jay, the 
ancient geographers than the modern. 

There are 30 Climates between the Aich and 
each Pole; in the firſt 24, the days increaſe by 
half hours; but in the remaining 6, between the 
Polar Circles and the Poles, the days increaſe 


months; as may be ſeen in the Table of Climates, 
** me 
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Shewing how many .Miles anſwer to a Degree of 
Longitude, at every Degree of Latitude. 
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Shewing how many Miles anſwer to a Degree of 
Longitude, at every Degree of Latitude. 
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II. A TABLE or THE CLIMATES. 
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TABLE m 


By which the Longitude, expreſſed in Degrees 
Minutes, and Seconds, may be reduced to 
: Hours, Minutes, and Seconds. f 
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CONTINUED. 


By which the Lan expreſſed in Degrees, 


Minutes, and Seconds, may be reduced to 
5 Hours, Minutes, and Seconds. 
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=IY ECTION cu. 


THE SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS BY THE 


TERRESTRIAL GLOBE. 


PROBLEM * 


1 Do find t the Latitude and Longitude if any P his ; 


B 


it, ſhews its latitude, or diſtance, from the Equator. 


RING the place to the graduated fide of the ; | 
braſs meridian, and the figure that ſtands over 


Thus, the latitude of London is 51 degrees and a 


Half, North; the latitude of the Cape of Good - 
Hope is 34 degrees and a half, South. ; 


Then obſerve the degree the braſs meridian cuts 


on the Equator, and that is its longitude or diſ- . 
\ tance, either Eaſtward or Weſtward. Thus, the 


longitude of the Cape of Good Hope is near 18 


8 degrees and a half Eaſt. London, of courſe, can 


have no longitude from auen, becauſe the firſt meri- 


dian begins there. 


© PROBLEM U. 


5 7 he 3 and Longitude of any Placy being given, 


to find that Place upon the Glole. 
This is performed like the foregoing; by bjng- | 


nung the given longitude found on the Equator, to 


- a 


4 
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we braſs meridian, and looking for the given lati- 
tude on the meridian, under the degree is the place 


ſought. Thus, ſuppoſe two ſhips come to an en- 
gagement in 36 degrees 20 minutes North Latitude, 
and 32 degrees Longitude weſt from London; you 
will find it to be in the Atlantic 5 a little ſouth | 
of the: Azore Ilande. | 


| 4 Ky _ 5 r 


2 - PROBLEM m. 


7⁵ find the Sur s Place in in the Eeliptic at. any y fime. 


The month and day being given, look for the 
fame upon the wooden horizon, and over againſt 7 
the day you will find the particular ſign and degree 
in which the Sun is at that time, which ſign and de- 
gree being noted in the Ecliptic, the ſame is the Sun's 
place, or nearly, at the time defired. Thus, on the 
11th of po the Sun's ace is in the 21ſt ee 5 
of Taukus. 7 RR 8 


f 
} 


' PROBLEM Iv. Te 


75 find 1 Sun's Declination ; that is, its Diftance 
from the Equinottial 20g eg Northward or 
_ Southwward. 18 ö 
Find the Sun's dude as in the laſt Problem, 

and bring it to the edge of the braſs meridian; and 

the degree of the meridian exactly over it, is the 
declination. If the Sun be on the north ſide the 

EquinoQtial, it is ſaid to have north declination ; but 

"OO. | TG 


FAS 5 
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if on the ſouth ſids;'it has ſouth deelivation. Thus, 


on the brth of May, the Sun's place is in the 214 


* 


degree of Taurus; which being brought to the braſs 
meridian, will ſhew the Sun's $ op ee _ 788 


; * os PETS nt 


3 


— The $a F eee can never a 
more than 23 degrees and a half either north or 


ſouth; that being the greateſt; diſtance of the Tropics 


from the E eg, and beyond which he Sun, never 
goes. - | 


>, hy 


PROBLEM v. n e 


To 0 the, Sus right Aſecenſun ;, viz WT Paint 4 


_ the Equater. which comes to the Meridian. with the 5 
8 un: counting from the 2 point Aries raftward. 


a: the Sun's place to the braſs meridian; and 


1 ſee what point of the Equator is interſected by- 
the meridian; which for the 11th of May will be 


found to be 48 400% for the right aſcenſion required 


* 5 - 8 : F 
; _— — - ; 
” , : » = - >» 0 e 24 y z %. 
* Im — 
* 1 : : 858 1 5 y 


„ PROBLEM VI. 8 


To Hah the Globe ; that i is, to place it in fuch: a 


particular Situation as is neceſſary for the: wares! 
of moſt of the following Problems. 5 


To rectify the ibs, implies £ four things to be 
Fr, 


„ - 


done. 


% 


| place: having turned the graduated {i of the braſs 
metidian towards you, move it higher or lower, till 


the Pole ſtands as many degrees above the wooden 
| horizon as the-latitude of the place is for which you 
would rectify. Thus, if the place be London, you 
muſt raiſe the North Pole 51 and a half degrees, 


:(bevuſe that is the latitude of it,) which: brings that 


city to the top, or rene of the + Globe: and over 


the: oentre of the horigon. 


Nate, In all Problems 1 to North 5 


titude, you muſt elevate the North Pole; but in 


thofe that have South Latitude you tniift rife the 


South Pole. And obſerve, that the North Pole 


muſt always incline to that part of the horizon 


marked June; and the South * to that marked MS. 


December. 


The Zenith's Lands 8 be, 3 upon 


0 the braſs. meridian, from the Equator towards the 


elevated Pole; and if the Quadrant of Altitude be 


wanted, it muſt be ſcrewed on there: : thus, for 
London, it muſt be fo placed as that the graduated 
edge may cut 51 30“ of the Meridian, becauſe that 
| 6 9 Om PO. | . 


1 f ; 


Si F ind the Sun! 'S EPL: in hs Edliptic, . 
on the ſurface of the Globe, (ſee, Problem III,) and 


en to the braſs meridian | 
8 Thirdly , 
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1 18, Wiki rectify for the latitude of wy; given | 
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Thirdly, The Sun's' place being under the braſs 
meridian, ſet the index of the Hour Circle to XII, 
Fourthly, Set the braſs meridian of the Globe 
North and South, by the | compaſs; ſo as that the 
North Pole of the Globe may be at the north part of 
the world: taki ng care to SY for me" variation = 
the compaſs. EA | 7 
' Theſe things being N the Globe i is reified; 
that i is, put into a poſition ſimilar to the natural ſitu- 
ation of the Earth, on any given OY 335 the latitude 
of London. 5 : 


5 


FRO BLEM VII. 
75 . the D. ifance from one place 2 to * 


Fix the Quadrant of Altitude over one of the 
given places, and extend it to the other, it will 
*.  ſhew the number of degrees between them; which, @ 


being multiplied by 60, will give the diſtance in 


geographical miles. If you would know the 
_ diftance. in n. miles, vou muſt e the 
. yen 7 er N 


' PROBLEM VIII. = 


To find the Pay of Poſition, tiuo Places, or the 
Angle made by the Meridian of one Place, and a 
great Circle paſſing through both Places. Fo 

Rectify the Globe to the latitude of one of the 5 

places, and bring it to the braſs meridian; then fix 
the quadrant of altitude over that place, and extend 
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it : from thence to the ather, and the end will point 
upon the horizon the poſition, and thereby ſhew in | 
what part of the world it lies directly from the other. 

Thus, if it were required to know the poſition of 
| Rome from London, the Globe being rectified, 
London brought to the braſs meridian, and the edge 
of the quadrant of altitude laid to Rome, you will 
find the end fall agaiaſt.that part of the wooden hori- 
20n maked S. E. or ſouth-eatt. - : | 


1 What is here called an gh of f poſition, is 
frequently called the bearing of two places from each 
other, and the ſtudent is generally led to believe that | 
it is the ſame as the bearing by the compaſs, whereas 
it has no connection whatever with it. Thus the 

angle of poſition between the Land's End in Cornwall 
and Barbados is 714 weſterly, and on the contrary | 
the angle of poſition between Barbados and the 
frat End is 37 eaſterly. But the true bearings 
by the compaſs are ſouth-weſt and north-eaſt;nearly, | 
On Adams Globes there are ſeveral rhomb-lines 
drawn from two points in the equator, for finding 
nearly the true bearings between places; thus, lay 
the graduated edge of the quadrant of altitude over 
any two places, and obſerve what rhomb-line runs 
neareſt parallel to the edge of the quadrant, and 
that line will ſhew the . required. 5 


— 


« 


„„ e | 


nl 1 FROBLEII Ix. 


Wh bus, at any „ber of the day, w what cut it is at 
any place in the world, 


A Bing the place where you are to the brafs « me- 
ridian ; ſet the index to the hour given; turn the 
Globe till the place you want come under the me- 


ridiian, and the index will point out what the hour 
is at that place, wherever it be, T hus, when it is 
x o'clock in the evening in England, it is about 


| Half an hour paſt eight at night at_Jerufalem, and 


near one o'clock in — at e 


8 T 


: maps, by reckoning the number of degrees of lon- 
gitude eaſt or weft, and putting them into hours; (for 


e ſee page 282, and the Table of Longitude.) 
Alſo, Problems J, II. and VII, Foy. de. anſwered 


' PROBLEM X. 


T ft at er Four the Sun or fete any hy 
in the year, mn *. on war. Point 7 the 
4 the Globe for the inktade of the. place 

you are in; bring the Sun's place for the day given. 

to the braſs meridian, and ſet the index to XII; 


then turn the Sun's Jen's to the eaſtern edge of the 
| wooden 


4 


1 n . auch 5 will point -out he 


hour of _— if you bring the Sun's place to the * 
weſtern edge, the index will ſhew the time of its 
ſetting. T hus; on the 1 fen of December, the Sun 


riſes about ſeven minutes paſt VIII, and ſets. about 8 


ſeven minutes before. IV 0 lock. 


"0 
* * 4 4 


* 


Me In the Summer, the Sun riſes: aid ſets a 
little to the northward of the eaſt and weſt points; 
but in Winter, a little to the ſouthward of them. 
Therefore when the Sun's place is brought to the | 
eaſtern or weſtern edges of the horizon, you will 
| there ſee the point of the compaſs agen which the 
Sun riſes or ſets that day. 


Nate, The new Hour Circles will point out at 


once both the riſing and ſetting of the Sun; the 
upper row of figures that are neareſt the Pole, will 


| ſhew the time of its riſing; and if you obſerve the 


hour immediately under it, on the lower circles, 


where the figures go from eaſt to welt, you will 


there ſee at once the TEA: time of its RS 


1. 


PROB LEM XI. 


To 22 the Length of” the Day and Night, at any 
time of the year. | : 


Only double the time. of the Sun's riſing that 2 


* it you the length of the night; double the: 
- ER dime 
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time of its Grelng, and it gives e ng of the 

day. This Problem ſhews how long the Sun ſtays 

with us any day,-and how long it is abſent from us 

any night. Thus, on the 25th of May, the Sun 

riſes about IV, and ſets about VIII; therefore the 

251 is 16 hours long, and the night 8 hours. WI 
Or, 

Rec the Globe for the latitude, FER the Sun's 
place to the weſtern part of the horizon and ſet the 
index to 12 at noon ; turn the globe eaſtward, till 
the Sun's place comes to the eaſtern part of the 
horizon, and the hours paſſed over by the index will 
be the length of the day; the remaining Oy will 
be the wagth of the . IR.) 


' PROBLEM XII. 5 


| 75 be the u of the longeſt: oy horteft Dey a 
| and Ni Abts in any part. of the world, 


*Elevate the Pole according to the latitude of the 
given place, and bring the firſt degree of Cancer to 
the braſs meridian, (if the given place be in north 
latitude) and ſet the index to XII; then bring the 

ſame degree of Cancer to the eaſt part of the wooden 
horizon, and the index will ſhew the time of the 
Sun's riſing. If the fame degree be brought to 
the weftern edge, the index will ſhew the ſetting ; 
- which being doubled (as in the laſt Problem,) will 
give the length of the longeſt day, and ſhorteſt 

| night. 


„ 


to the braſs meridian, and proceed in all reſpects as 
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night. If we bring the firſt degree of Capricorn 5 


before, we ſhall have the length of the longeſt night 


and ſhorteſt day. Thus, at Delhi, the capital of 
the Great Mogul, the longeſt day is about 14 hours, 
and the ſhorteſt night about 10 hours: the ſhorteſt 


day is To hours, and the' longeſt night 14 hours. 
At Peterſburgh, the capital of Ruſſia, the longeſt 


day is about 18 hours and a half, and the ſhorteſt 
night about 5 hours and a half. The ſhorteſt day 
is 5 hours and a half, and the longeſt night. is 8 


hours and a half. 


f 


Obſerve, That in all ps: upon the Equator, die” | 


Sun riſes and ſets at ſix, the whole year round. 
From thence to the Polar Circles, the days increaſe 


as the latitude increaſes; ſo that at thoſe circles 


themſelves, the longeſt day is twenty-four hours, and 


EE : 


the longeſt. night juſt the ſame. From the Polar 
Circles to the Poles, the days continue to lengthen 


into weeks and months; 3 ſo that at the very Poles, 
the Sun ſhines for ſix months together in ſummer, - 


and is abſent from them fix months in winter. (See 
the- Table of om page 287 * 


* 


PR That when it is W with is Noitharg' 
inhabitants of the globe, it is winter with the South- _ 
ern; and the contrary: and every part of the world 


: partakes of an equal ſhare of light and darkneſs. 


X PRO. 


— 
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5 SIE PROBLEM rpg 


2. fait all Bike places'ito which the Sun is ao] 
1 any given day; that is, to Jud over _ 
bead the Sun wel! poſe that day. | 


Bring the Sun? 5 place Fir the given day to the 
© braſs meridian, and obſerve the degree of its decli- 
„ nation, (See Problems III and IV.); then turn the 
5 Globe quite round, and all thoſe places that paſs 
under the ſame degree as its declination, are thoſe to 
which the Sun will be vertical that day at noon. 
Thus, on the' 10th of May, when the Sun's decli- 
nation is 17* 30', all thoſe people who live under 
cht parallel of north latitude, have the Sun in their 
| zenith that day at noon; amongſt them you will! 
find the inhabitants of Jamaica, the midland Parts of 
Africa, and Pegu in any & c. 8 5 


83 The Rh Cn er wo 5502 but to thoſe 
who live i in the Torrid Zone. (See page 283.) 


| PROBLEM xIV. 


The day and hour being grven, to find that gane 
lar Place of the Earth to which the un: is ver ticol 


at that very time. 


1 


ed the Sun' 8 place for the given dayto the braſs 

Gillen; and obſerve the degree of its declination, 

2 in the laſt * then 8 the HY where | 
you 


r 
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vou are, to the braſs meridian; and ſet the index to 


the given hour; next; turn the Globe till the index 


point to the upper XII, or noon... Look under the 
degree of the Sun's declination for that day, and 


that is the place to N it is vertical at the given ; 


hour. 


Thus, on the 13th 21 Mey. a little paſt five i in | the 


| afternoon at London; the Sun i is then over the heads 
of the et, of Port-Royal, f in Jamaica. 


Obſerve, If it be morning, the Globe muſt be 


turned from eaſt to welt; if in the afternoon, | it 
"muſt be turned from weſt to eaſt. 


By Adams* Globes. Find the Sun's declination, 


and elevate the pole to that declination ; 3 look on the 
equator for the given hour, which bring to the braſs 
meridian, and immediately under the degree of the 
Sun' 8 declination, you will find the place where he 
is vertical, & „„ 


Nite, The ours on the right hand of the CE 
dian are TY TO TOM on the left 2 evening 


hours. oy 


- Note, In teaching 27 of theſe Problemj- to afſiſt i 
the memory and render them eaſier, after having 


found the degree of the Sun's declination, it might | 


be marked with a bit of chalk on the braſs meridian, _ 


- and thoſe places Wk paſs under it wills more OP — . 


be ſeen. * 1 
i 5 PRO. 
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' PROBLEM xv. „ 


| 4 . art being given in the Torrid Five, t 5 hs theſe 
two days of the year in WP 8 Ws un 1 5 be ber- 5 


tical to the ſame. 


Bring the given place to the braſs meridian, 5 - 


mark what degree of latitude is exactly above it; 
then turn the Globe round, and obſerve the two 


| points of the Ecliptic that paſs through the ſame de- 


gree of latitude ; laſtly, ſearch on the wooden hori- 


tion) on what days the Sun paſſes through thoſe 


points of the Ecliptic, for thoſe are the days re- 


'_ - quired in. which the Sun is vertical to the given 


_ 


under. what degree it lies; then revolving the Globe 


the two points of the Ecliptic which paſs under that 
degree will be the 20% of Taurus, and 19” of Leo: 


and therefore, the two days in which the Sun poſ- 


20on (or by proper tables of the Sun's annual mo- 


place. Thus, let the given place be Jamaica; 
which bring to the braſs meridian, and obſerve 


ſeſſes thoſe two degrees of the Ecliptic, will be the 


' 9th of May, and the 2d of Auguſt ; which will be 


the two Midſummer days to the inbabitants of 


that iſland, | 


' PROBLEM: XVI... ED 


The- 4 and Jour at any. place being given, to find 5 


all theſe places where the Sun is then riſing, ſet- 


all © 


ings in the Meridian, or PO. 3 conſequently, 


— 
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all thoſo places which are enlightened. if: that Hs ; 


and all theſe which are in the dark. : 


Find the place where the Sun is vertical at the 
given hour, by Problem XIV; then elevate the Pole 
as many degrees aboye the horizon as are equal to 


the latitude of that place, and bring it to the brafs 


meridian ; ſo will it then be the zenith or centre of 


the horizon. mw 


Then ſee what countries lie on "the weſtern edge | 


of the wooden horizon ; ; for in them the 22 is 


riſing. ä 

All thoſe places on n the eaſtern edge have the Sun 
ſetting. 

All thoſe that lie under a braſs meridian have 


noon, or. mid-day. 


All thoſe under the. lower out of. the braſs meri- yy 


dian midnight.” 
In all thoſe places that are 18 degrees bas the 


weſtern. ſemi-circle of the wooden horizon, the 
morning twilight is juſt beginning ; and in all thoſe | 


places that are 18 degrees below the eaſtern ſemi- 
circle of the horizon, the evening twilight is ending.. 


All thoſe places that. are lower than 18 degrees ex 


below the horizon have dark night. 


If any place be brought to the upper ſemi-circle of 
the braſs meridian, and the index be ſet to the upper 
XII, or noon, and then the Globe turned round . 
eaſtward, when the place comes to the eaſtward 


edge of the wooden horizon, the e . ſhew 
en 4 the 
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| the time; of the lan- ſetting at that place ; and who. 
the ſame place eomes to the weſtern ſide of the hori- 
20% the index will ſhew the time of ſun-riſing. 
To all thofe places which do not go under the 
| horizon, the Sun ſets not that day; and to thoſe 
Which do not come above the horizon, the 81 un n does 


. not riſe on that day. 


Thus, on the 3oth of April, the 88581 place i is in 
the 11th degree of Taurus, and its declination is 15 
degrees north; therefore, when it is four o'clock in 
the afternoon that day at London, the Sun will be 
vertical at the iſland of Martinico; it will then be 
noon at Baffin's Bay, the iſland of Cape Breton, 
Buenos-Ayres, in Paraguay, 3 
The Sun will be ſetting at the Cape of Good 
Hope, at Diarbec in Meſopotamia, &c. : 

The Sun will be juſt riſen at the iſland of Owhy- 


ye, in the South Sea, &c. 
And it will be midnight at the iſlands _ f ormoſa, 


Manila, Celebes, &c. 5 


PROBLENL xv I. 


77 ga the Beginning and E nd of Twilight 
The Twilight i is that faint light which opens the 


morning by little and little, in the Eaſt, before the 


Sun riſes; and gradually ſhuts in the evening, in 
the Weſt, after the Sun is ſet. It always * 
when the Sun approaches within 18 degrees of the 


eaſtern * of 9 and ends when it de- 
ſcends 5 


* 


FFF 


* 
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ſcends 18 degrees below the weſtern; ;. "when 4 | 
night ee and continues 1 "Ow pena . 


again. 1 4 : 


To find the 1 of Twilight, adds the 


pole to the latitude of the place you want, and ſcrew 
on the quadrant of altitude to the zenith of that 


place; then find the Sun's place, bring it to the 


braſs: meridian, and ſet the index to XII“. Next, 
turn round the Globe till the ſign and degree dia- 


metrically oppoſite to the Sun's place be elevated 


18 degrees on the quadrant of altitude above the 


wooden horizon, on the weſtern ſide; the index will 


| then point the hour that Twilight begins. 
To find when it ends, bring the ſame 8 of . 
_ the Ecliptic to 18 degrees of the quadrant above 
the horizon, on the eaſtern fide, and the Index will | 
point out the time that Twilight ends. 


Thus, ſuppoſe the place to be London, and the 


given day the 20th of April: the Sun's place that 
day is in the firſt degree of Taurus; the point of 
the Ecliptic, oppoſite to this, is the beginning of 


Scorpio; therefore, when the Sun, in the firſt ſcru- 


ple of Taurus, is 18 degrees below the horizon in 
. the Weſtern n the e of 9 


pio 


* If the 3 RS 8 a de- 


grees below rhe horizon, bring the Sun's place to that 
part of the quadrant, and the index will ſhew'the be- 
ginning or end of twilight according as the quadrant 


points to the eaſtern or weſtern part of the horizon. 
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pio will be 18 degrees above the horizon in the 


Eaſtern Hemiſphere ; ; "conſequently, it the Globe 


and the quadrant of altitude be ſo moved together, 
till the beginning of Scorpio coincide with the 18% 
of the quadrant, then will the index point to the 
time when Twilight ends on that day; which will 


be about twenty minutes after nine; and it will 


© begin about forty minutes PR: two. 0 clock in the 
morning. | 


The time when Twilight 1 * ſubtracted 


from the time of the Sun's riſing, will leave the 
duration of Twilight: thus, the Sun riſes the 20 


of April about five o'clock, and ſets about ſeven; 
(See Problem X.); therefore, the morning and even- 


ing Twilight, on that day, will be about two bours | 


and twenty minutes duration. 
And the time.when Twilight 1 being ce, = 


gives the duration of dark night. B. M. 


Woe when the length of that day is e > 
The morning andevening Twilight are 4 40 
The ee en 1e L 8 20 


— — 


\ 


Obferve, That i in our part of the wks; we 1850 


| no total night from the 20th of May to the 20th of 
July, but a conſtant Twilight, from ſun-ſet to ſun- 


PRO- 


5 ee eee . 


PROBLEM XVII. 


7 0 2 the Altitude of the Sun. on any given bor of 
the day, at any place. 


Ref 1 the Globe to the latitude af the geen FR 
place, and fcrew the quadrant of altitude to the 
zenith; find the Sun's place in the E cliptic for that 
day, bring it to the braſs meridian, and ſet the index 
to XII; then move the Globe round till the index 
point to the given hour; bring the quadrant of 


altitude to lie over the Sun's place; and the number 


of degrees upon the quadrant, contained between tbe 
Sun's place and the wooden Fa will be. _ 
Altitude required. „ 5 

Thus, on the 11th of May, at nine in the 33 7 
in London; the Sun's I Altitude will be found to -be 
e 42 degrees. . 

Mete, If the Sun's OM be cata to the braſs 
meridian, it is then faid to culminate; and its meri- 
dian altitude for that, or any other day, while it is 

in the ſix Northern Signs, will be evidently equal to 
its declination added to the elevation of the Equa- 


tor, or complement of latitude. But when the Sun 


is in the ſix Winter Signs, its declination deducted 
from the co-latitude, will give its meridian altitude. 

Thus, for the elevation of the Equator, or com- 
plement of latitude, you muſt ſubtract the latitude of 
the our place from 90 (the number of degrees on 
a rn 


% 
— 


— 


Fg 
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a quadrant); 3 fo that if you take 51} for the latitude 
of London, there will remain 384; to which add 

the Sun's declination, which for the given day will 
de 48, and you will find the Sun's meridian ati. 


tude to be 56 degrees and a half. | 
In like manner, for the 1 5 2 ſubtrack 


_ the Sun s; deciination from 384, and, the remainder 
vil, give. the meridian altitude for, any tay; ee 


. 


re PROBLEM. xx. bee 


. rs find the Dj ſtance of any Place in | whoſe Zenith 
the Sun, Moon, or en) — or comet, is at that 


7 "Pp 7 RES) 
%— 


lime. 8 : 
5050 Wo AF 
Take the Sus s, Pats or comet's e = 4. 


rected in the laſt Problem,) and ſubtract i it from 9o; 
the remainder gives the diſtance of the Sun, or 
comet, from your own zenith; which multiply by 

60, and the product will give the miles between you 


and the place in 1 whoſe 28 the en or Sormet, 


is at that —_— 
Thus, ſuppoſe the tis Oh py, the . on any 4 dy 


de about 42 degrees, then 42 f lubtracted from 90, 


leaves 48 for i its diſtance from you; which multi- 
plied by 60, gives 2880 and for many computed 


0 mies it i is s to the place over which the Sun is ver- 
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is mid- night to the other. a 
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' PROBLEM. xXx. 


. * 
— 


To fd thi Tubabitants hte the Earth cots are called. 


They are thoſe who live under the ſame” ata” 
of latitude, but in oppoſite ſemi-circles of the ſame 
meridian” both of them have the ſeaſons” of the 
year the ſame, but they change their turns of day 
and night : ſo that when it is mid- day with Nr 1 46 

Bring London to the braſs meridian, and ſet the 
index to XII. then turn round the Globe till the 
index point to the other XII; and the place that lies 
under 5 1 30“ (the latitude of London) of. the 
upper ſemi- cirele of the braſs. meridian, is that 
required: which being the northern part of the Paci- - 


fie Ocean, it appears that there are no inhabitants 


of that denomination, with reſpect to London; but 


the inhabitants of the Philippine Iſlands, and the 


— 


N Caribbee . are Perioeci each e + 2364 


PROBLEM XXI. 


1 n theſe Inhabitants of the Earth that are called 


Antoeci. 


H are WY as Ry in the * GAs of 


the meridian, but in oppoſite parallels of latitude; 


both of them havs mid-day and mid- night at the 


fame inſtant of time, but the ſeaſons of the year are 
different; it being ſummer to the one when it is 


* 7 3 . f 2 a 4 


winter to the other. 15 N 
| 'Fhele 
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Theſe are found by counting equal degives of ati. 
tude from the Equator, north and Se _— the 
ſame meridian. 

1 Tripoli, on the wks 9084 of Afies, 5 
and the Cape of Good Hope, on the ſouthern point, 

lying nearly in the ſame parallel of latitude and 
under the ſame meridian, are Antoeci to each other; 
having the ſame length of days and nights, and the 
ſame viciſſitudes of . but at oppo te times of 
the — ; 


- PROBLEM XXII. 


To To find 1. TInhatitants of the Earth that are called 
Anti podes. 1 


9 Theſe living. in oppoſite - parallels of luce, and 
oppoſite meridians, have their feet directly oppoſite . 
to each other, in a line paſſing through the centre 

of the eartk: and they have their days and nights 
directly contrary, as alſo their ſeaſons of the year: 

when it is ſummer with one, it-is winter with the 

other; and when it is mid-day to the Reſts it is mid- 
night with the oppolite. 1 | 
Bring London to the braſs meridian, and ſet the 

index to XII; then turn the. Globe till the index 

points to the other XII; next count as many degrees 
ſouthward from the Equator as are equal to the 


nlaorth latitude of London, (vz. 51 300); and the 


place lying under that degree, is that diametrically 


8 oppoſite to London; 3. therefore, they are Antipodes | 


6/6 _ other : this 1 is a vu of the Southern Ocean, 
| near 
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near New Zealand. But Putagainks: in America, 
and Chineſe Tartary in Aſia, are Antipodes to each 


other. i 
Note. Theſe three laſt Problems may allo be 8 


ſolved by a Map of the Globe, by counting 180 
degrees either eaſt or weſt from the given - place; 
which will be the ſemi- circle of the ſame meridian; 
and then reckoning the degrees north or ſouth, for 
the latitude of the given place: . | 


Pp PROBLEM XXIIL 


To fu all theſe Countries in which an E clipfe of th þ * 
Sun or Moon will be viſit ole; © Os „ 


"Fin; Of the Sun: Find the place to which the 
Surf is vertical at the time of the Eclipſe, by Pro- 
blem XIV, and bring it to the zenith, or top of the 
Globe; then, to all thoſe places above the wooden 
horizon, if the Eclipſe be large, will the Sun N | 
part of jt) viſibly obſcured. _ 

Secondly, Of the Moon:—Bring the Ads 2, 
{or country oppoſite to the place where the Sun is 
vertical at the time of the Eclipſe) to the zenith or 
top of the Globe, and then the Eclipſe will be ſeen 
in al Faces above the wooden horizon at that time. 


1 That the reaſon ** 1 the place 


| WE the Sun to the top of the Globe, is becauſe _ 
the Moon is always in - that poſition when it is, 
<clipſed, 95 


f f : . 
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"PROBLEM | XXIV. 


To exhibit a general Repreſentation of the Lak of 
Days and Nights thr aug baut the Year, in an; 


FP; Latitude. „ 


3 


Elevate the Globe to ally given Banne Ai bring: 


$ ſolſtice to the braſs meridian, and ſetting the 


index to XII, there let it reſt ; then will the paral-: 
lels of north latitude, from the Equator to the 
Tropic of Cancer, repreſent the length of days in 
the ſummer half- year, from the mean-day when 
the Sun is in the Equator, to the longeſt day, 


which is repreſented by the tropic itſelf: and for 


the winter balf-year, the ſame parallels of South . 
latitude above the horizon, repreſent the decreaſing 


RO of Sr from the De in the Flor 


of Capricorn: 
Thus, elevate the Globe for the latitude of Le- 


5 don, bring the beginning of Cancer to the braſs 


- meridian, and ſet the index to XII; then. look 
where the wooden horizon cuts the Equator ( on the 
eaſt; and if you trace up the meridian that interſects 
the Equator at that part to the hour circle, you will 
find it lie under VI, which being doubled, gives 12 
hours for .the length of the mean- day, when the 

Sun is in the Equator; which is about our 20th of 
15 and yy of TOs 8 | 

| Ter 


Then, f in like manner, trace up the meridian that 


interſects the Tropic of Cancer, at the wooden hori- 


zon, and you will find it lie under VIII and about 


a quarter; which being doubled gives about 16 


hours and a half for the longeſt day, when the Sun 
is in that tropic; which is about our 21ſt of June. 


Trace the meridian that interſects the Tropic of . 


Capricorn, at the wooden horizon, and you will 


ſind it lie under III and about three - quarters; which | 


doubled, gives. about ſeyen hours. and an half for 
the ſhorteſt day, when the Sun is in that trople "'S 
which i is about our 22d of December. 

In the ſame manner, by this eaſy proceſs, may . 
traced the. increaſe or decreaſe of the days throu gh» 1 
out the year, for any part of the world, which gives 
us $ at once a vin ob al the. vicidltudes o of the ſeaſons. 


Th G1 


es The! 800 ice 1 thoſe 3 of be * 
Ecliptic - which have the greateſt declination ;- and 
conſequently are the beginning of Cancer and Ca- 


pricorn. 55 They are ſo called, - becauſe the Sun . 


appears to be ſome days at a ſtand when it arrives at 


either of theſe points, before it returns again towards 


the Equator, Cancer is the Summer e and 
. the Winter ſolſtice. 


. B. The y year, with A doo when 
the Sun enters the firſt ſcruple of Aries, the firſt 
ſign on the Ecliptic ; but this beginning of the year 
cannot be fixed, * the Sun enters the vernal 
5 1 5 equinox 
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 -equingx. about 20 minutes ſooner every year n it 
did the preceding one, and this. is called the Pre- 


. the Fine. 


1 wayl& now recommend the: peruſal of © Ferguſon's 
Young Gentleman and Ladies Aſtronomy, in Familiar 
Dialogues; in one volume. And for ſuch as wiſh to 
make farther improvement in the Uſe of the Globes, 

I beg leave to mention © Wright's Deſcription and Uſe 

bf both the Globes, which is the moſt proper to uſe | 
With Wright's Globes; with Adams? Globes it will be 
proper to uſe Adams Treatiſe. Mr. William Jones, 

| Mathematical Inſtrument maker, in Holborn, 1s now 
Preparing for the preſs, a Treatiſe on the Uſe of the 
Globes; he has ao completed new ſets of plates for 
18 inch globes, containing all the modern diſcoveries, 
cha Rats on tho celeſſial globe are adjuſted to the year 
1400, and the places on: the terreſtrial globe are laid 
dawn hy an eminent Geagrapher.— Theſe m_ will | 
W nisten 3 F | 
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SHEWING NEARLY TAE WHOLE RACE OH 


MANKIND COMPUTED ro BE Now  _ 
IN THE. KNOWN WORLD. ED: 2 


21 * A 4 


(REAT BRITAIN contains about 9,000,008! 
Its Deprngens,: men po =. ir 
— MN 8.88 


lrelanld — E ai 
Jerſey, COIs Alderney, and Sark. * 2 
I. „000. 


Norway. = ß 
Denmark, wth the Baltic Iſles - - : 
Iceland, and the Faro Iſles - - = =" *84,000 
Sweden 30 - - —ꝓ—ꝛ—v— ET TIES 7 2 3,000,000. = 


8 


poland 2 
Pruſſia — 
Germany e "IE | 
United Provinces... 3 — . 3,1400, 00 
Netherlands | | 
France e eee 

— en! . | 
Hu ngary.. „%% ae > - ; 

Spade 2 , 
Portugal - ri 

Italy == --.- - — 14,800, 0 
n Mika e Os 62 r, Goo, ooo 
Turkey, with its INands - -. -  - - 18,000,000 
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Thus Europe contains | 1 | "66 ,014,000 
Afia = = = - = + * $00;000,000 


Africa wo. oo 
America „ ENS 160, ooo, oo 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 


or REMARKABLE urs, DISCOVERIES, AND. 
INVENTIONS. Pg 

" HE creation of the world, a and Nl and 

Fe. +] 
4603 The birth of Cain, the firſt who was born of 
2 woman. © 
3015 Enech for his piety is tranſlated t to — 
2 348 The old world is deſtroyed by a * 


which continued 37% days. 
2247 The Tower of Babel is built about this time 


by Noah's poſterity, upon which God mi- 
aaculouſliy confounds their language, and 
thus diſperſes them into different nations. 
About the ſame time, Noah is ſuppoſed 
co have parted from his rebellious offspring, 
' - and to have led a colony of the more trac- 
table into the eaſt, we: founded the ancient 
Chineſe monarchy. - 

22 236 The celeſtial obſervations are . at Baby 
lon, the city which firſt gave birth to 
ſciences and learning. 

2188 * the ſon of Ham, founds the Wen b 
of Egypt, which laſted till the conqueſt of 


3 525 years before Chriſt. 
5 = 2059 Ninus 


3 AND HIS TORV. Fes AY 
efbre 
250 Ninus, the ſon of Belus, founds the Hippie 
7 of Aſſyria, which laſted above 1000 years; 
and out of its ruins were formed the Aſ- 
ſyrians of Babylon, thoſe of Nineveh, and 
the kingdom of the Medes. 
1921 The covenant of God made with Abram, | 
when he leaves Haran to go intd Canaan z 


which begins the four hundred 1 ey 9 


years of ſojourning. 
1897 The cities of Sodom and Genoms eee 
for their wickedneſes. 


18 56 The kingdom of Argos and Greece begs | 
Fg under Inachus. De 

1822 Memnon, the Egyptian, invents the letters. 
1635 Joſeph dies in Egypt; which concludes the 
book of Geneſis. TE! 
1574 Aaron born in Egypt, and in 1490 apyolnted | 
| high-prieſt of the Iſraelites. 
I 1571 Moſes, brother to Aaron, born in Egypt, and 
| adopted by Pharoah's daughter, who edu- 
| cates him in all the Og of the Eeyp- 

tians. | 
15 56 Cecrops brings a colony of Saites S Egypt 
into Attica, and begins the en of 
Athens, in Greece. 
I 546 Scamander comes from Crete into Phrygia, 
and begins the kingdom of Troy. | 
1493 Cadmus carried the Phenecian letters into 
Greece, built the citadel of —— and is 
die firſt king, 1 2 Trobe) 

P 3 1491 Moſes 


[ 
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CHRIST. . 


Abe Moes performs 4 number of bade in 
„egypt, and departs from chat kingdom with 
A. + {the Iſraelites which completed the 430 


ears of ſojourning. They nijraculouſly 


paſs through the Red Sea, and come to the 


eff 810% Deſert of Sinai, where Moſes receives from 8 


Sod the Ten Commandments. 

«285 The fuſt ſhip that appeared in Greece was 
brought from Egypt by Danaus, who arrived 

afk Rhodes with his fifty daughters. 


| 1453 The firſt Olympic. games celebrated at Olm- 
dia, in Greece. 3 * 


1452 The Pentateuch, or firſt five bete. of Moſes, 
are written in the land of Moab; where he 


died the year following, aged 110. 
1461 The Iſraelites, after ſojourning in the Wil. 


Est E derneſs forty years, are Jed, under Joſhua, 


into the Land of Canaan; where they fix 
themſelves, after having ſubdued the na- 
tives; and the 1 of the ſabbatical _ 


; - "COMMENCES. ; 4 l 41 $4.33 
7406 Minos reigns in Crete, arid gives laws to the 
” Cretans. 


5 56 The Eleufinian myſteries 3 at Athens, 


1326 The Iſthmian games inſtituted at Corinth, 


1267 The Argonautic expedition. 


1198 The rape of Helen by Paris; which, 1 in 1193, 
** gave rife to the Trojan war, and ſiege of 
Troy, by the Greeks, which continued ten 


Fears, when that city was taken and burnt. 
| 1182 Eneas 


- LY 2 * 
S 4 W = = 5 a F 
8 ; 7 
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1182 Eneas lands in Italy. . 
1071 Codrus, laſt king of Athens. 
1048 David is ſole king of Iſrael. _ | 
1004 The Temple is ſolemnly. dedicated by Solo- 
mon. 
834. Lycurgus reforms the conſtitution of Lace: - 
demon, 
869 The eity of Carthage, in Africa, foundes wy 
Queen Dido. 5 
8 The kingdom of Macxdon oaths, 
776 The firſt olympiad begins in this year. 
753 * of the building of Rome, in Italy, ad 
% | Romulus, firſt king of the Romans. 
720- ee taken, aſter three years ſiege; and the 
kingdom of Iſrael finiſhed by Salmanazar, 
king of Aſſyria, who carties the ten tiibes. 
into captivity. * The firſt eclipſe of t tae 
moon on record. 
658 Byzantium (now Conſtantinople) dale, = a 
colony of Athenians... 
bog By order of Necho, king of Egypt, fome Phe-- 
| nicians ſailed from the Red Sea, tound* 
Africa, and returned by the Mediter- 
ranean. 
600 Thales, of Milleras, travels into Egypt; con- 
ſults the prieſts of Memphis; aequires the 
; knowledge of geometry, . aſtronomy, and 
_ philoſophy; returns into Greece, calculates: 
eclipſes, gives general notions. of the uni- 
Ek | gy ; 


1 © GEOGRAPHY 


verſe, and maintains that an only ſupreme 
Intelligence regulates all its motions. 
| Maps, Globes, and the ſigns of the Zo- 


4412-4 diac, invented by . the ſcholar 


of Thales. 


597 Jehoiakin, king of Judah, is a away 


captive, by Nebuchadnezzar, to Babylon. 


387 The city of Jeruſalem taken, after a ſiege of | 


. eighteen months, 


562 The . firſt comedy at Athens, e i upon. a 


moveable ſcaffold. 


# 59 Cyrus, the firſt king of Perſia... hh 
538 The kingdom of Babylon finiſhed, that city 


being taken by Cyrus; ; who, in 536, gives 
an edi for the return of the Jews. 


4 * | 5 835 The firſt tragedy acted at Athens, o on a wag⸗ 


gon, by Theſpis. 


526 Learning is greatly encouraged at * Akers, 


and a public library firſt founded. 


— The ſecond Temple at Jervialem finiſhed, 


under Darius. 


& 509 Tarquin the Seventh, and laſt Ling of the 


Romans, is expelled, and Rome is governed 

dy two conſuls, and other republican ma- 
giſtrates, till the battle of Pharſalia ; being 
a ſpace of 461 years. 


7 504 Sardis taken and burnt by the [Athenians ; 


which gave occaſion to the Perſian invaſion . 


of Greece. 
490 The 


—— 
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490 The battle of Marathon, in which Miltiades 

7 defeats the Perſians. 

486 Eſchylus, the Greek poet, firſt gains the . 

Z 

481 Xerxes the Great, king of Perſia, begins h his 5 

expedition againſt Greece. 

480 The Spartans, under Leonidas, are cut to 

pieces, at Thermopylæ. 
A naval victory gained by the Greeks over the 
pPerſians, at Salamis. 

458 Ezra is ſent from Babylon to Jankdaw with. 
the captive Jews, and the veſſels of gold 
and ſilver, &c.; being ſeventy weeks of 
years, or 490 years before the crucifixion 

of our Saviour. 

454 The Romans fend: to Aden, fos- | Solon's. 

laws. 

4 51 The Devi created at 1 and the 
laws of the twelve * * and 

2 ratified... - 

431 The Peloponeſian war deri; 3 which laſted 

PTY twenty-ſeven years... 

430 The hiſtory of the Old Tefament finiſhes" | 

about this time. Malachi, the laſt of the | 

Frohes. 

40⁰ ne the 9 os wand dllofophy” 

among the Greeks, believes the immorta- 
 lity of the ſoul; a ſtate of rewards and pu- 
niſhments:; for which, and other ſublime 
ER 7.8 _ 


— 


© * 
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\(ddArines, he is put to death by the Athe- 
nians ; who ſoon after 2505 9g _ erect to 
nis memory a ſtatue of braſs. 
371 The battle of Leuctra, in which the Lace- 
demonians are defeated by the | Thebans, | 
under Epaminondas. 
23063 The batde of Mantneay in which Epani- | 
nondas is killed. Þ 
357 Ee Phocion, or Sacred wat - begins in 
Greece. 
343 e taken hy Timolton;/and bags. 
i the tyrant baniſned. 1 
0 331 Alexander the Great, PER of "EY con- 
gqauers Darius, king of Perſia, and other 
nations of Aſia; which ends the Perſian 
empire; dies at Babylon, in 323 and his 
8 empire is divided by his generals into four 
1 beingdems, vin. Caſſander had Macedon and 
* 6 -Greece; Lyſimachus had Thrace, and thoſe 
| _ parts of Aſia which lay upon the Helleſpont 
And Bofphorus; Fiolemy had Egypt, Lydia, 
Ambia, Paleſtine, and agree an ; 
Seleueus, all the reft of Aſia. 
"ng 5 of Alexandria, begins his afrono- : 
mical æra on Monday, June 26, being the 
' Airft who found the exact ſolar year to con- 
fiſt of 365 days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes. 


ploys feventy-two interpreters, to tranſlate 
7 „„ + ob | 


2 
che Old Teſtament into the Greek language; 
which is called the Septuagint. ff "IJ 
264 Tb firſt Punic war e _ continues 
twenty - three years. 1 ©£1 
The chronology of he Aruniclan \ males.” 

: _ compoled;; 7: no,” 

260. The Romans firſt concern kde in 5921 
affairs, and defeat the Carthaginianis at ſea. . 

237 Hamilear, the Carthaginian, cauſes his fon 
Hannibal, at nine years old, to wear eter- 

nal l enmity to the Romans. 

218 Tie Tee Punic war beginss aft! continues 
+ Heventeen years. | 
mans in ſeveral battles; but, being amufed 
by his women, docs not improve his victories - R 
by the ftorming of Rome. | 

1909 The firſt Roman army enters Alia, and from 

the ſpoils of Atitiochus brings the Attic. 
luxury firſt to Rome. g 
flalem. 

1768 Phil, king ef Waste defeated by the- 

Romans; i Which ends the.” 2 

kingdom. E571 L - © - 

100 The lt library erected at Rome, & boehse 

” brou ught from Macedonia. 3 | 

163 The government of Judes, ui nder tlie Mace: | 


\ A 


| bees begins; and continues 126 years. 


* 


* . 


AN” sw. bar. 88 


Hannibal paſſes the Alps, and defeats the Ro- 


| 170 Antiochus Epiphanes ron and under Jer 


© 27 - Þ6, © as 


_ þ . 
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"249. The third Punic war W ä 
146 Carthage, the rival to Rome, is 1 to the 
- ground by the Romans. | 22 
135 The hiſtory of the Apocrypha ends. 5 
72 Lucullus defeats Mithridates, ne reduces 
, Pe ontus to a Roman province, 
32 Julius Cæſar makes his firſt expedition into 


WW 
47 The battle of Pharſalia 3 Cæſar 8 


Pompey, in which the latter is defeated; 5 
and was afterwards ſlain i in E gypt. 
The Alexandrian library burnt by accident. 
45 The war of * in hich, Cats kills him- 
PE SEN 2 
55 The ſolar year Intrachiced by 9 ; 
44 Cæſar, the greateſt of the Roman conquerors, Et 
after having fought fifty pitched battles, | 
and flain 1,192,000 men, is killed in the 
| ſenate-houſe, by conſpirators. 
1a The battle of Philippi, in which Brutus and 
Caſſius are defeated. 
21 The battle of Actium fought ; in which Mark 
Antony and Cleopatra are totally defeated. 
by Octavius, nephew to Julius Cæſar. 
30 Alexandria, in Egypt, is taken by Octavius; 
upon which Antony and Cleopatra put 
themſelves to death, and Egypt is reduced _ 
co a Roman province. _ V 
| 7 Otavius, My. a decree of the ſenate, btains : 
5 | the | 


f s 


CHRIST, 


the title 4 Auguſtus Ceſar, wad FR abſo- 
| lute: exemption from the laws, and; "7 pro- 
r perly the ſirſt Roman emperor. 2 

8 1 at this time is fifty miles i in circum- 


ference, and contains "Ry men fit to 


bear amd. 


The Temple of Ps is har by ne as 
aalan emblem of univerſal peace. 55 
JE SUS CHRIST is born, on Monday, December 
25, four years befote the commencement 'of the 
. _ WIDE , p SR 


* 


43 


he FIRST CENTURY. ; 
of the Vulcan Canisrlan — 
7 2 Chriſt hearing the doctors i in the Temple, and 


-- | _  afking them queſtions. 
27 Jeſus Chriſt is Wen in 0 Wildernek, by 
John. f 11 


33 Jeſus Chriſt: ie on \F n April 3, at 
three o'clock P. M; his Reſurrection, on 
Sunday, April 53 his n Thurſday, 

I . — 4 Ni N 

| 8 St. Paul converted. 13029818 

39 St. Matthew writes bis ; Got. n 

Pontius Pilate kills himſelt. 

40 The name of Chriſtians firſt given at Antioch d 
to the followers of Chriſt.) 1 2 
43 Claudius Cxfar's expedition into Britain. 
r „ 44 St. 
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_ 44. $6 Mare writes his Goſpel. 
49 London is founded by the — 71 
5: Caractacus, the IE king. is carried. in; 
chains to Rome. 
01 * #4 The councit of the Fee a Edlen. 
55 St. Luke writes his Goſpel. f 5 


39 The Emperor Nero puts his mother and 1 
| thers- to death, 4; Perſacutes the. Druids 3 in 


1 . be a Britiſh queen, an the FAY 
mans; but is conquered ſoon aſter by. 
Suetonius, governor of Britain.. 
3 62 St. Paul is ſent in bonds to Rome; writes his 
| 0 Epiſtles between 51 and 66. 
i The: Acts of the Apoſtles written. ; 
> -Chriftianity i is ſuppoſed to be introduced dats | 
Britain by St. . ſome 1 his Os | 
-. about this tim. Kao 
* Roms ſet on fire, and banned for fix days; 3 
upon which began (under Nero) the firſt 
perſecution againſt the Chriſtians. 
6 St. Peter and St. Paul, put to death. 


70 Whillt the faQtious Jews are Lang one 
another with mutual fury, Titus, the Ro- 


man general, takes Jeruſalem; which is 

razed · to the * and the e _— . 

to paſs over it. | 
70 The cities of 6 " Pompeii d . 


at — an eruption of mount Veſavius. 
$3 42 ; Es 83 The. 


* 


AND HIS Tur. tap 


Aſter 
83 "The philoſophers expelled , Rome by Domi- 
. - - tans v "FA 
8 5. 1 PARRY governor of "OP Britain, 
to protect the- civilized Britons, from che g 
incurſions of the Caledonians, builds a line I 
of forts between the rivers Forth and 
Clyde; defeats the Caledonians under Gal. 
gacus, on the Grampian hills; and firſt 
3 r 
. be an iſlanc. | 
0 St. John the Evangeliſt, wrote is. R 
eee and his Seen 8 5520 


LE SECOND: CENTURY. * 


121 The. Ciloddnians- re-conguit- flown: the Ne- | 
mans all the ſouthern parts of Scotland; 
upon which the Emperor Adnan "7 rg 
wall between Newcaſtle and Carliſle ; but 
this alſo proving - ineffectual, Pollius Urbi- 
cus, the Roman general, about the year 
ps repairs Agricola's: forts, which. he 2 85 
dy qa wall four yards chick. 
135 The ſecond Jewiſh war ends ben they w. were 
all baniſhed Juden. 
139 Juftin writes his ist A ology: for-the Chr 
17 Tg - - 
141 A. nugber u eres per bd this time. 
152 The Emperor Antoninus Pius Rps re per- 
| | ſecution hi&-Ckiiffidns: _ ö | 5 
e 335 8 | Eats : 


. 


a» 3 2 n 
1 F 7 r 
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0 "THIRD CENTURY. 
- Aﬀeer 
CHRIST. 


217 The Septuagint found i in a caſk. | | 
222 About this time the Roman empire begins to 
 » _ fink under its own weight. The Barba- 
rians begin their irruptions; and the Goths 
have annual Carol not to moleſt the em- 
B : 
260 Valerius is taken pili by sere, king of 
Perſia, and flayed alive. 
274 Silk firſt brought from India; the minnific- 
ture of it introduced into Europe by ſome 
monks, in 551; firſt worn by the oy 5 in 
England in 1534. | 
291 T wo emperors and two Cæſars ck to de- 
: fend the four N of the 6 1 8 


FOURTH CENT! URY. 


= | - 396 Conſtantine the Great begins bis ein. 

S 308 Cardinals fir began... .. -< 
5 333. The tenth, perſecution ends, _ an edit nf 
BS Conſtantine; who fayors the Chriſtians, 

And gives full. liberty 1 to their religion. | 
314 Three biſhops, or fathers, are ſent from Bri- 
, tain, to afliſt at the council of Arles. 
5 325 The firſt general council at Nice; when 318 
ffathers attended, againſt Arius, the founder 
_ of Arianiſm; where was compoſed he, 
"nous Nine Creed.. | ny 8 : 
T7 - 3555 328. Con- 


Axp HIS ron. = 
After | my 
CHRIS T. 


5 * Conſtantine removes the feat of citipire Hm 
Rome to Byzantium, which is thereafter | 


'; _ called Conſtantinople.” 9790 
331 Conſtantine orders all the heathen temples to 
do be deſtroyed. | 


363 The Roman emperor Jukan, fubkaiich c The 5 
Apoſtate, endeavors in vain to re- build 
the Temple of Jeruſalem. buy nr 3 
. The Roman empire is divided into che Faſt- 
ern (Conſtantinople the capital), and Weſt- _ 
ern (of which Rome continued to be the 
* capital), each being now under the govern- 
ment of different emperors; „ V alentinian 
being emperor of the 1 and Valens 


i 


US n of the eaſt. Hon 


"FIFTH CENTURY. Ty Z 


i 400 Bells. invented by Biſhop! Paulus of Cam- 
0 3 
£ 404 The kingdom of Caledonia, or Scotland, re- 
vives under Fergus. 
8 The Vandals, Alans, and Suevi, Gread into 
France agd Spain, by a conceſſion of Hono- 
, rius, emperor of the Weſt, 
410 Rome taken and plundered by dale, king 
: of the Viſi-Goths. 
412 The Vandals begin their kingdom in i Spain. 
420 The kingdom of France begins, upon the 
L Rhine, under Pharamond. | 
1 426 The 


_ * 
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After 
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426 The. 8 * to extremities at home, 

withdraw their troops from Britain, and 

never return; adyiſing the Britains, to arm 

in their own | ata and truſt do their 
own valor. 5455 5 

8 The Britons, now. eſe to. 8 are 

FEreatly harraſſed by. the Scots and Pitts, 

upon which they pnee more make their com- 

plaints ta the Romans, (which they entitle 

« The Groans.of the Bae, but receive 

=” no aſſiſtanee. 


4.8 FI. * 115 3s 


47 Atila, (furnamed * © The Scourge of God 5 
a with his Huas, ravage the Roman empire. 
40 Vortigetn, king df the Britons, invites the 
- Saxons into Batein againſt She, Scots and 

„ | 

45 5 The Saxons; having repulſed : the Scots and 


Peicts, invite over more of their country- 
men, and begin to — in 
Kent, under Hengiſt. At 
470 Odoacer, king of the Heruli, a "maafter- 
of Italy, and is the firſt who me the title 
1 8 king of that country. 
jo The Weſtern empire is $niſhed, 23 years 
| after the battle of Pharſalia; upon the. 
ruins of which ſeveral new ſtates ariſe in 
en and other parts, conſiſting of Goths, | 
Vandals, Huns, and other barbarians, under 
whom literature is extinguiſhed and the 
"ns of the n deſtroyed. 

\ * Clovis, 


1 4 
1 ' 
o 


After 


6 2 


496 Clovis king of F rance, haptized; and CI 


—_ e in chat kingdom. 


—M1 7 197 bo 
41 N Fa -@ 


rl SIXTH CENTURY: 


508 Prince Arthur begins his reign. over the Bri- 


tons. | 
# 513 Conftantinople belieged by Vitals, which 


kid | $2 i} 


fleet is burnt by a ſpeculum of braſs. 


| 516 The computing of time by the Chriſtian Era 


is introduced by Dionyſius the monk. 
529 The codex of Juſtinian, the eaſtern emperor, 
is publiſhed, 


ö „ general ol Tuftnia, defeat Fe 


© Perſians. 


7 
* 


5 34 Beliſarius defeats dase, and the Vandgl, 


in Africa. 


237 Beliſarius ſubdues the Oftrogoths in Italy, 


and takes Rome. He Afterwards refuſes 


to accept the crown of Italy, 


: * 7 


= 547 Totila, the Goth, recovers Italy . the | 


Romans. T2” 3 


Ts 357 A terrible plague al over 5 Aſia, _ 


Africa, which continues near fifty years. 
568 Italy conquered by the Lombards. 
581 Latin ceaſed to be W about this time in 
Wt 6 

596 Auguſtin the monk comes into England, with 


forty monks, and converts the Saxons to 


n 2 
3 _ 
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SEVENTH CENTURY. 


* A 


606 Here begins the power of the Popes, * the 

| conceſſions; of Phocas, emperor of the Eaſt, 

622 Mahomet, the falſe prophet, flies from Mecca 

to Medina, in Arabia, in the 44th year of 
his age, and 1oth of his miniſtry, when he 
laid the foundation of the Saracen empire, 
by? and from whom the Mahometan princes to 

Sas | day claim their deſcent, His fol- 
lowers compute. their time from this æra, 
which in Arabic is called Hegira; 3 chat is, 
The Flight. 

6 37 "Jeruſalem is taken by the Saracens, or fol- 

 _ lowers of Mahomet. - _ 

640 Alexandria, i in Egypt, i is taken by the Saracens, 
and the grand library there burnt by order 
of Omar, their caliph or prince, 

653 The Saracens now extend their conqueſts on 

every ſide, and retaliate the barbarities of 
the Goths and Vandals upon their poſterity. 

664 Glaſs invented in + England, by Benalt, a 
monk. 

68 5 The Britons, er a brave ſtruggle of near 

150 years, are totally expelled by the Sax- 
ons, and driven into Wales and Cornwall. 


EIGH TH CENTURY. 


713 The Saracens conquer Spain. 
72 The * about images begins, and 
42 Fad Ae. 5 e 5 occaſio ns 5 


9 ' 


„ ape 3 "200 
After 8 1 2 
CHRIST. . 


19 


BE empire. 8 
748 The computing of years from che birth of 
Chriſt begins to be uſed 1 in hiſtory. - g 
749 The race of Abbas become caliphs of the 
; Saracens, and encourage learning. 5 
762 The city of Bagdat- upon the Tigris, is malle 5 
„ capital of the caliphs of the houſe of 
Abbas. | | 
774 Charlemagne defeats Deſiderius, and puts an 
F kingdom of the Lombards. 
779 Charlemagne conquers Navarre and Sardinia, 
785 Charlemagne entirely ſubdues the Saxons. | 
794 Charlemagne 8 8808 defeats and W the 
Huns. | 


NINTH CEN TURY..: 


80 e king « of France, begins the em- 
pire of Germany, afterwards called The 
Weſtern Empire; gives the preſent names 


to the winds and months; endeavors to 


reſtore learning in Europe, but mankind 
are not yet diſpoſed for it, Peing ſdy 
engroſſed in military en: erpriſes. OE 5 
826 Harold, king of Denmark, dethroned by hs 
En: ſubjects for being” a Chriſtian, tt 5 
828 Egbert, king of Weſſex, ui unites the keprarchy 
bpbuy the name of England, 

8 38 The Scots and Picts have a deciſive battle, in 


which the former xr prevail, aud N king- 
dome 


334 GEOGRAPHY 
RETIRE : oor 
2 doms are united, under Kenneth, which be- 
9 gins the ſecond period of the Scottiſh hiſtory. * 
842 Germany ſeparated from the empire of the 
Franks. Lewis of Bavaria, e of 
Germany. 
867 The Danes begin their ravages in England. Ts 
896 Alfred the Great, after fubduing the Daniſh ' 
1 invaders, (againſt whom he fought fifty-ſix 
| + battles by. ſea and land A compoſes, his body 
of laws; divides England into counties, 
2 hundreds, and tythings; ; erects county 
He! courts ; and founds the univerſity of Ox- 


bord about this time. 


TENTH CENTURY. 


915 The univerſity of Cambridge founded. 3 | 
936 The Saracen empire. is divided by uſurpation ; 
into ſeven kingdoms. 
97 5 Pope Boniface VIL is depoſed, and baniſhed, 
4H 3 - far his crimes. | 
| ” 979 Coronation oath firſt uſed in England. 
| Juries firſt inſtituted in England. 
987 Hugh Capet, king of France, founder of the 
third race of E i... 
: 991 The figures in arithmetic are brought into 
Europe, by the Saracens, from Arabia; | 
letters of the alphabet were hitherto uſed. 
996 O LIE. makes the empire of Germany 
x .. elective... 1 ray . | 


„ Wiel, the firſt king of Poland. 
ELEVENTH 


— 1 


AND HIS TOR. ET 


ELEVENTH CENTURY. ; 
eller 
1000 Paper made of cotton rags was in wſe ; : that 
of linen rags, in 1170; the manufactory of 
it introdueed into een at Dartford, in 
1588. 
1005 All the old churches are . ball about this 
ttüime, in a new manner of architecture. 
1017 Canute, king: of Denmark, gets poſſeſſion of 
| England. 
ue.” The Danes, after ſeveral engagements, with 
various ſucceſs, are about this time driven 
out of Scotland, and never Sal return in 
a hoſtile manner. 
Macbeth uſurps the throne 4 Scotland. 
7 The Saxon line Bae non Edvrard the 


1043 The Turks (: a nation of adventurers from 


Tartary, ſerving hitherto in the armies f 


contending princes,) become formidable, 
and take poſſeſſion of Perſia. j 
1034 Leo IX. the firſt pope that kept up an army. 
1055 I Turks take Bagdat, and overturn the 
| empire of iabicaliphs; ©5115 7-46 56 4 CES 
1067 Malcolm ITI. king of Scotland, ki its the ty- 


rant Macbeth at Dunifinane; and marries - 


the en den ſiſter to Edgar 
Atheling- TT FmOu WIS A to vl 


106 8 - * Turks take Jeruſalem from the Saracent. . > 


249 | 1066 The 
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FE. i 


| 1066 The conqueſt of England by William 6 

named The Baſtard) duke of Normandy, 

in the battle of an, where Harold | is 

_ Main... 

107 William jomaducen the. feudal es . 

Mauſical notes invented. 85 

175 Henry IV. emperor of ns ard the 
pope, quarrel about the nomination of the 

German biſhops: Henry, in penance, walks 

 bare-footed t to the pope, . * end of 


— 


— 
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* 


cee LG 
1076 7 —4 of * peace fit appoined 45 
England. 8 bis 082 10 240 - 


1080 r ares to. 1 0 e by 
order of William, from a ſurvey of all the 
A eſtates i in England, and finiſhed. in 1086. 
bf The Tower of London built by ditto, to nd | 
| Z his, Engliſh ſubjects. 6) 2X a 203 £ 1 22 
gi a Saracens in Spain, being hard pred 
by the Spaniards, call to their aſſiſtance 
ere king of Morocco; 3 by which the 
Moors get poſſeſſion of all the Safacen | 
5 dominions in Ser | 
96 The firſt cruſade to the Holy; Land is Fun 
under ſeyeral Chriſtian Fee to drive | 
_ the Infidels from Jeruſalem. 
) Jerufalem re · taken from the Turks, 5 God- 
_ of Boulogne nominated king of it. 
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TWELFTH 


1 181 The laws of England are digeſted about this 


AND HISTORY. , % 


TWELFTH CENTURY. 1 


1110 Edgar Atheling, the laſt of the Sauen princes, 


dies in England, where be had been per- 
mitted to reſide as a ſubject. 


1118 The order of the Knights Templars inſtituted, | 


to defend the ſepulchre at Jeruſalem, and to 
protect the Chriſtian ſtrangers. 7 6 


1 139 A firſt king of Portugal, reſcues that 


kingdom from the Slang | 


1151 The canon law collected 17 Gratian, a monk | 


of Bologna. 


1154 The parties of the Guelphs and Ghibellines | 


diſturb Italy. | 
1164 The Teutonic order of religious knights be- 
gins in Germany. 


1172 Henry II. king of England (and firſt of the 


Plantagenets) takes poſſeſſion of I reland; 
which, from that period, has been go- 


verned by an Engliſh viceroy, . or lord 


lieutenant. 


1176 England is divided by Henry into ſix cir- 
cuits, and juſtice is r by itinerant 


| judges. _ 


1180 Glaſs windows "TR to be uſed in | private a 


houſes in England. 


time, by Glanville. 


1282 Pope Alexander III. compeled the kings of 


9 „ England 
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England and France to hold the ſtirrups of 
his ſaddle when he mounted his horſe. 
1186 The great conjunction of the ſun and moon, 
and all the planets, i in Libra, happened | in 
September. fs 
np The city of Jeruſalem taken by Saladin. 
1192 The battle of Aſcalon, in Judea, in which 
Richard I. (Cœur de Lion) king of En- 
gland, defeats Saladin's „„ 
1194 Dien et mon droit, firſt uſed as a motto, by | 
; Richard, on a victory over the F rench. 


| THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


Y 1852 Chimnies not known in England. 
g Surnames now began to de uſed, * among 
niche nobility. 

; 1202 Conſtantinople taken * the Turks and Ve⸗ 
5 :netians. - 
: 1208 London incorporated, and obtained its firſt 
| charter for electing the ord- mayor and other 


; magiſtrates, from King John. 
1215 Magna Charta is ſigned by King John and the 
barons of England. 
Court of common pleas eſtabliſhed. 
1227 The Tartars, a new race of heroes, under 
Jiengis Khan, emerge from the northern 
parts of Aſia, over- run all the Saracen 
empire; and, in imitation of former con- 
querors, carry death and deſolation where- 


Nw OY Is 
1233 The | 
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1233 The Inquiſition, begun in T2048 is now truſted 


to the Dominicans. 


The houſes. in London, 2 3 cities FX 
England, France, and Germany, ſtill thatch- | 


ed with ſtraw. 


12 53 The famous aſtronom ical tables are compoſed 


by Alonzo, king of Caſtile. 


12 58 The Tartars take Bagdat; which finiſhes the | 


empire of the Saracens. _ 
1260 The Greeks re-take a 


1263 Haco, king of Norway, invades Scotland 
with 160 fail, and lands 20, ooo men at the 
mouth of the Clyde, who are cut to pieces 1 
by Alectander III. who recovers the weſtern _ 


iſles. 


1264 The commons of England firſt commend to 


- parliament about this time. 


1269 The Bamburgh n incorporated in 


. 


1273 The empire of the preſent Auſtrian family 
begins, in Gn, 1 Roden of 


Hapſburgh. 


1282 Llewellyn, prince of Walon: defeated and 


killed by Edward I. who unites that princi- 


pality to England. 
The Sicilian N when 8000 F rench were 


maſſacred. 


1284 Edward II. born at Crermuroon, is the firſt 


prince of Wales. 
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4285 Alexander III. king of Scotland, dies, and 

| that kingdom is diſputed by twelve can- 

didates, who ſubmit their claims to the 

atbitration of Edward, king of England; 

which lays the foundation of a long and 
deſolating war between both nations. 

1291 Ptolemais taken by the Turks. End of the 

cruſades. 


Ko 1293 There is a regular bcc of E agli par- 


liaments from this year, n the 2 22d of 
; Edward I. 3 
1298 T he preſent Turkiſh empire begins in Bi- 
| thynia, under Ottoman. 
William Wallace, regent of Seen. 
Silver-hafted knives, Don, and cups, a great 
luxury. 
Tallow candles fo great a en Ss ſplinter 
of wood were uſed for lights. | 
Wine ſold by apothecaries as a cordial. 


N OURTEENTH CENTURY. 


1302 The mariner's compaſs invented, or improved, 
| by Givia, of Naples. rs: 
1307 The beginning of the Swiſs Cantons. 
1308 The popes remove to n in France, 
ſeor 70 years. | 
1310 Lincoln's- inn ſociety eſtabliſhed = 
The knights of St. John take the iſland of 


| Rhodes. 
I 131 I2 Philip - 


-Þ * ; 


AND. HISTORY, 0 N 


After 
CHTRIST. 
1312 Philip the Fair, ſuppreſſes the order of the 

Knights Templars. 
1314 The cardinals ſet fire to the 8 and 

i ſeparate. A nen in the papal chair for 

two years... - | 4 
The battle of ae 8 Edward 
II. and Robert Bruce, which cſtabliſhes the 
latter on the throne of Se 8 
1336 Two Brabant weavers ſettle at Vork; ; which, 
ſays Edward III. may prove of great benefit 
to us and qur ſubjects, | 
1337 The firſt comet whoſe courſe is deter bed with ; 
| aſtronomical exactneſs. 
1340 Gunpowder and guns firſt invented by " "RO | 
a monk of Cologn; 1346, Edward III. had 
four - pieces of cannon, which. gained him 
the battle of Creſſy; in 1346, bombs and 
mortars were invented. 
Dil painting firſt made uſe of by John Vaneck. 
Herald's college inſtituted in England. 
1344 The firſt creation to titles, by patent, uſed by 
Edward III. 
|. Gold firſt coined in England. | 
'T 346 The battle of Durham, in which David, Hog: x 
of Scots, is taken. priſoner. 
1347 The admiralty court, and doors commons, 
inſtituted in England. 
Edward III. of England, taken Calais. 
1349 The: S of the Garter inſtituted in En- 


* ; Bo | [good 
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land, by Edward III. altered in 1 557; and 

| conſiſts of 26 knights. 

17 352 The Turks fiſt enter Europe 

13 56 The battle of Poitiers, in which King John 

of France and his ſon are taken priſoners by 
EE Edward the Black Prince. | 

1357 Coals firſt brought to London. 

1358 Arms of England and France 1 quartered 

dy Edward III. 

1362 The law pleadings in England dated from 
French to Engliſh, as Aa favor of Edward 
III. to his people. 

John Wickcliffe, an Engliſhman, Wins 0 to 

call in queſtion the doctrines of the church 
of Rome about this timez whoſe followers 
dre called Lollards. 
1377 The ſeat of the Popes removed Gow! Avignon 
to Rome. 

1 381 Wat Tyler's infurrection in E ngland. 

Bills of exchange firſt uſed in England. 

1 386 A company of linen- weavers from the . 

therlands eſtabliſhed in London. 

1 388 The battle of Otterburn between Hotſpur 

and the Earl of Douglas. 

1391 Cards invented in France for the king's > 

5 amuſement. 

I 399 Weſtminſter Abbey re-built and enlarged. 
' Weſtminſter Hall 'ditto. 
Order of the Bath inſtituted at-the corona- 
5 > tion 


AND HISTORY. 
Aer 8 
CHRIST. 


tion of 7 "OE IV. renewed | in 1725 con- 
ſiſting of 38 knights. 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


1494 Besen the Turk, taken priſoner by Tamer- 

lane, in the battle of Angora. 

1403 The battle of See . in which e 8 

is killed. 1 9 5 

1405 Death of Tamerlane. 5 5 
4 The univerſity of St. Andrew's, in Scotland, 

AA N # 

141 5 The battle of Againcourt gained over the 

French, by Henry V of England. 

John Hufs condemned and burnt for hereſy. | 
1416 Jerome, of Prague, burnt for hereſy. 2 
1420 The Portugueſe diſcover the Iſland of Ma- 

| . 

| 1421 The revenue of England amounted to.55,7 541. | 
1428 The ſiege of Orleans, the firſt blow to the 

Engliſh power in France. | 

; 1440 Printing invented, by L. Koſtar, at Haerlem, 

in Holland; brought into England by W. 
Caxton, a mercer of London, 147 I. | 
1448 The Vatican library founded at Rome. 
The ſea breaks in at Dort, in Holland, and 
drowns 100,000 people. 

14 53 Conſtantinople taken by the Turks, which 

ends the Eaſtern empire. | 

1454 The univerſity of Glaſgow, - in Scotland, 


founded. . 
<4 1460 The 


n GEOGRAPHY | 
After 1 


CURIST, | 
1460 The art of engraving, and ccing on —_— 
invented. 
1477 The univerſity. of Aberdeen, in Scat 
Ts founded. | 
* 1479 Ferdinand and Ilabella u unite the kingdoms of 
Fig Caſtile and Arragon. 
148 1 Richard III. King of England, and laſt of the 
Plantagenets, is defeated and killed at the 
battle of Boſworth, by Henry (Tudor) VII. 
which puts an end to the civil wars between 
te houſes of York and Lancaſter, after a 
| _ conteſt of thirty years. i 
148 6 Henry eſtabliſhes fifty yeomen of the guards; ; 
ſthe firſt ſtanding army. 7 
1489 Maps and ſea- charts firſt brought to England, 8 
buy Bartholomew Columbus. 
1491 William Groceyn introduces the ſtudy of the 
Greek language into England. 

The Moors, hitherto a formidable enemy to 
the native Spaniards, are entirely ſubdued, 
by Ferdinand, and become ſubjects to that _ 
prince on certain conditions, which are ill 
obſerved. by the Spaniards, whoſe clergy 

- 1 * We. the inquiſition in all its tortures; and, 
n e 1609, near one million of the Moors are 
driven from Spain to the oppoſite coaſt of 
Africa, from whence they originally came. 

1402 America firſt diſcovered by Columbus, a 'A 
" Genoeſe, in the ſervice of Spain. e 


1494 Algebra * known i in Europe. 1 
VVV•Vůͤ m8 
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the Cape of Good: Hope. 
South America, diſcovered by Americus vel 
putius. 
1499 North Amerzes n for Henry vn. 
by Cabot. Eg ws | 


' SIXTEENTH CENTURY.” 


1500 Maximilian divides the empire of Germany 


into fix circles, and adds four more in 1512. 


1.505. Shillings firſt coined in England. 
1509 Gardening introduced. into England from the- 


Netherlands,. from. whence n. were 


imported hitherto. 


1513. The battle of F E in which iy the | 
Fourth, king, of Scotland, is killed, with the | 


flower of his nobility. _ | 
1517 Martin Luther begun the reformation, 
Egypt is conquered by. the Turks. 
1549, Magellan, in the ſervice: of Spain, firſt diſ- 
covers the ſtrait of that. name, in South. 
America. | 
Charles V.. king. of Spain elected er 
„„ 
F 520- Henry VIII. for his writings i in 1 of po- 
pery, receives the title of Defender of the 
Faith? from his Holineſs. _ 
1.522 The iſland of Rhodes taken by the Tr. 
The firſt voyage round the world, performed 
by a hip of Magellan s ſquadton. 
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1497 The Portugueſe firſt ſail to the Eaſt Indies, by 
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1525 The battle of Pavia, in which Fr rancis 1. 5 is 
taken priſoner. 


1 527 Rome taken by Charles V. 


” 


1529 Peace of Cambray. 
The name of Proteſtant tiles" its riſe from the 
. Reformed proteſting againſt the church of 
f Rome, at the diet of Spires, in Germany. 
I 1534 The reformation takes place | in yn under 
ö Henry VIII. 8 | 
1537 Religious houſes Kiflolved, by ditto. 
1539 The firſt Engliſh edition of the Bible autho- 
iſed; preſent tranſlation finiſhed, in 1611. 
About this time cannon began t to be uſed in 


ſhips. 


: 1843. Silk ſtockings, firſt worn by the French h king; "2 


firſt worn in England by Queen Elizabeth, 
in 1561: the ſteel frame for weaving, in- 
vented by the Rev. Mr. Lee, of Jo 5 
- College, Cambridge, 1589. : 
Pins firſt uſed in England, before which time 
the ladies uſed ſkewers. 


| 1544 Good lands let, in England, at Is. per acre, 


0 
* 
- 9 - - = 
„ 
” 
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1545 The famous council of Trent begins; and 


continues 18 years. | 
I 546 Firft law in England eſtabliſhing the intereſt 


of money at ten per cent. 5 
Lord lieutenants * of counties inftituted | in 
England. 8 


1 FR Horſe-guards inſtituted in Sit: 


15 5 5 The — company eſtabliſhed in England. 
| | 15 55 — | 


after 
on 


1558, Queen Elizabeth begins her reign. 


John Knox. FF: 
1563 Knives firſt made i in England. ee Pea 
1560 The firſt commotions begin in the Netherlands. 
1569 The Royal Exchange, in London, built. 
1571 Naval victory over the Turks, at Lan, 
by Don John of Auſtria. 


1572 The great maſſacre (St. Bartholomew) of Pro- | 


h teſtants, at Paris. 
1 579 The Dutch ſhake off the de yoke, and 
te republic of Holland begins. 
Engliſh Eaſt-India company compared 
| eſtabliſhed | in 1600. 185 | 
Engliſh Turkey company incorporated. 5 
1580 Sir Francis Drake returns from his voyage 


round the world, bann any firſt. Engliſh: 


cireum- navigator. 
Parochial \ regiſter firſt tt in \ Eapland. 
1582 Pope Gregory XIII. introduces the new ſtile 


in Italy; the 5th of . We counted: 
the 15th. — is 


3583 Tobacco firſt brought | from. "Virginia | into 
England. h 


1587 Mary, queen of Scots, is beheaded, byelder or 


Elizabeth, after 18 years impriſonment. 


1 588 The Spaniſh armada deſtroyed Ip Drake and 
other Engliſh admirals. 
IV. paſſes the edict of an tolerat - 


the Proteſtanke. 
© ST) 


14 
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1 560 * he Reformation in Scotland compltl, by 5 
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1589 Coaches firſt introduced into England; back. 
gs ney act in 16933. 
1590 Band of penſioners inſtituted i in England. 
1591 Trinity college, Dublin, founded. 

1597 Watches firſt brought into England, from 
Germany. 
1 508 The peace of Vervins concluded 'berween | 
| France and Spain. | . 


SEVENTEENTH DOD 


1602 Decimal arithmetic. invented, at Bruges. .. 
. r Elizabeth (the laſt of the Tudors) dies, 5 
and nominates James VI. of Scotland (the 
firſt of the Stuarts, ) as her ſucceſſor, which 
unites both kingdoms under the name of 
: Great-Britain. 
1505 The Gunpowder. plot . at Weſt 
minſter; being a. project of the Roman 
_ Catholics to blow up the king and both 
s houſes of parliament. 
1606 Oath of allegiance adminiſtered in Elo, 


_ - 
* % 
7 


1608 Galileo, of Florence, firſt diſcovers the fatel- 


lites about the planet Saturn, by the tele- 
ſcope, then juſt invented in Holland, 


1610 Henry IV. is murdered at Paris, 1 Ravillie, 


| _ - a prieſt. 
1617 Baronets firſt created in England, by King 
a James I. 

15614 Napier, of Marcheſton, in Scotland, invents 


the logarithms, 5 | 
ä 1616 The 
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1616 The firſt permament ſettiement, in Virginia, . 
by Sir Walter Raleigh. 


mp W. Harvey, an Engliſhmany' danke the 


doctrine of the circulation of the blood, 


Which had been firſt broached we 8cfvetius — 


a French phyſician, in 1553. 11 
1620 The battle of Prague; by el the Elefor 
Palatine loſes his eleforate. 
The broad filk waßufaclure, from ua. "ls 
introduced into England.” 27 
1621 New England planted, by deep 201 


162 5 King James 8 and i e wt his 2 


Charles I. 2 9.8. 
Tue iſland of Barbadect (abe firſt- -Englih f. _ 
| tlement in the Weſt Indies, Yis platited. 

r632 The battle of Lutzen, in which Guſtavus 
Adolphus, king of Sweden; and e 
"Proteſtants in Germany, is kilfed. k £202 
1633 Louſiana difcovered, by the French. 
1635 Province of Maryland Paine * * Lord Bil. 


timore. 


Regular poſts eſtabliſhed, from London * | 


Scotland, Ireland, &c. 2 5301 
1640 John, duke of Braganza, founder of wo pre- 
ſent royal family of Portugal. 
King Charles diſobliges his Scotch Wees 
on which their army, under General Leſley, 
enters England and takes Newcaſtle, being 


| encouraged by the malecontents in England. 
i 1640 T he 
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1640 The maſſaere in Ireland, when 40,900 Eng: | 

| liſh Proteſtants were killed. 

abe King Charles impeaches five laters mem - 

bers, which begins the civil war * 

The battle of Edgehill. f 

00 Louis XIV. king of F rance, apt his reign. 
Exciſe on beer, * mn firſt ene by par- 

bament. 

1645 The battle of Naſeby; i in which King Charles 

is totally defeated. - 

1649 The peace of Weſtphalia Civit v war of the 

Fronde, at Paris, 15 i 
1649 Charles I. beheaded, by e at White- 

7 hall, January 30, aged 49. 
1651 Tl he battle of Worceſter, . 

1652 The firſt war between the Engliſh — Dutch. 


1654, Cromwell aſſumes the protectorſhip. 
165 5 The Engliſh, under Admiral ers take 


= 


Jamaica, from the Spaniards. | F 
1658 Cromwell dies, and is ae in 3 pron 
tectorſhip by his ſon Richard. x 
1659 The peace of the Pyrennees. 


1660 1 Charles II. is reſtored, by Monk, com- 
mander of the army, after an exile of 
twelve years in France and Holland. | 

The people of Denmark, being oppreſſed by 
the nobles, ſurrender their. privileges to 
- Frederic-III. who hy gere 
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1662 The Royal Society eſtabliſhied at London = - 
Charles IL © 
1663 Carolina planted; 2 divided into two ſepa- | 


? 


rate governments. $543 "pit 


1664 The New Netherlands, in North America: 4 
conquered * the Swedes and Dutch, by 


the Engliſn. 1 g g 2997 


1665 The plague 8 in a London, a and carries off 


6858, ooo perſons. | 
1666 The great fire of London, bak 4 2, and 
continued three * in ne were e 
400 ftreets. _— | il 
Tea firſt uſed in > Rohan 12 
1667 The peace of Breda, 0 c to the 
Engrliſh the New Netherlands, now known- 


by the names of nenn New Venn | 


and New Jerſey. ' ü Y A 
1 The peace of Aix-la-Chapelie 


St. James's Park planted, and nad A "ey 


rtroughfare for public uſe; by Charles II. 
* The iſland of Candia taken by the Turks. 


IG "0 1/4 n —_ Ws incor - 


1672 Los XIV. dover- runs W part 4 Holland. 


African company eſtabliſied. 5 


<> Sq 
* * 
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1678 The peace of Nimeguin. 
5 The habeas corpus act paſſed. 
1680 A great comet appeared, and from iwmarnel 
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— After 
ed continued: inkl from November 3 to 
March 9. | 
William Penny a EDEN receives a charter 
for planting Pennſylvania. 
. Peter » ua Czar 6f f Maloovy, keying his | 
lens. 
: 1685 Charles II. a wk 555 ; is ſucceeded wy 
his brother James II. 
The Duke of Monmouth, —— fon to 
Charles II. raiſes a rebellion, but is defeated: 
at the battle of Sedgemore, and beheaded. 
The edict of Nantz is revoked, by Louis 
XIV. and tlie: Froteſtante are n diſ- 
7688 The eee in > Great-Briin begins No- 
vember dx. 
King James abdcatery and retires to F rance, 
December 3. XA Tr 
1689 King William pn Qty: — döghter 
and ſon-in-law to . are ee, 
February 16. js 
OILY Dundee ſtands: out. Fart Jatges: in- 
Scotland, but is killed by General Mackey, 
at the battle of eee IE which 
the Highlanders diſperſe. . 31A 
The land-tax paſſed in. England; 


* 


The toleration act paſſed ih- eee 
Several biſhops are me for not taking the 
11 6 William. 1185 Tv 


bona Fu 1690 The 


„ AND HISTORY. 5 
1690 The battle of the ende gained by William 
againſt James, in Ireland. 
1691 The war in Ireland finiſhed, dy the furrender 
| of Limerick to William. 
1692 The Engliſh and Dutch fleets, confilidaded by 
Admiral Ruſſel, defeat the F rench hot, off 
La Hogue, 
1693. Bayonets at the end of loaded inkaſtvers firſt 
auſed by the French againſt the confederates, 
in the battle of Turin. 
The duchy of Hanover made the ninth elec- 
tctorate. 
Bank of England eſtabliſhed by bones, © Wil- | 
ham. | 5 
The firſt public lottery was ache this year. 
Maſſacre of Highlanders at Glencoe, by King 
William's army, | 
1694 Queen Mary dies, at the age of 33 and Wit. 
liam reigns alone, . 
Stamp duties inſtituted in England. h 
1696 The peace of Ryſwick! ö 
1699 The Scots ſettled a colony at the ib mus of 
e Parien, in America, and called it Caledonia. 


' EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


1700 Charles XII. of Sweden, begins his reign. 
_"_ James II. dies, at St. Comme in the 
68th year of his age. 
| ol Pruſſia erected 1 into o a kingdom. 1 
1701 {I 
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1701 Society for the propagation of. the Goſpel i in 
foreign parts eſtabliſhed. | . 

1702 King William dies, aged 50 and i is facceeded 

- by Queen Anne, (daughter to James i) 
who, with the Emperor and States General, 

+... renews the war againſt France and Spain, 

| 1704 Gibraltar taken from the e by Admi- 

| +. ..,1 Roake, .. 

The battle of Blenheim, won by the Duke 
of Marlborou gh and, the allies, Wat the 
French. 

The court of exchequer inſtituted in Eng- 

I 706 The treaty of union betwixt England and 
S⸗cotland ſig ed, July 22. 
The battle of Ramillies, won by. Marlborough 
and the allies. ; | 
2707 The firſt Britiſh parliament. 
1708 Minorca taken from the . by General 
Stanhope. 
8 The battle of Oudenarde, won by Marlbo- 
Io rough and the allies. f | | 
* erected into a kingdom, 5 given to 
. - the Duke of Savoy. 
I "9 Peter the Great, czar- of Moſcovy, defents 
Charles XII. at Pultoway we. Gee to 
963 £7 : wy FE 

The battle of Bine won by Marlbo- 

n a8. — | ; 
or * 1710 Ne 
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te . 
enter. 


1710 Queen Anne changes the Whig miniſtry, for 
bothers more favourable to the . of her 
brother (the late Pretender). + at 


The cathedral church of St. Paul, ee 


rte: built by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, in 37. 


years, at one million men * a _ 


on coals. 


1713 The peace of Utrecht, ahh 88 


land, Nova Scotia, New Britain, and Hud- 
ſon's Bay, in North America, were yielded 
to Great Britain; Gibraltar and Minorca, 
in Europe, were alſo confirmed to the ſaid 
crown by this treaty. 8 


1714 Queen Anne dies, aged 500 and, is. ſucceeded 


by George I. 


| Intereſt: reduced-to five hor ed. gaz n 


171 5 Louis XIV. dies, and is fucceeded by: his 

great grandion, Louis x x | 

T he rebellion in Scotland rial in Septem- 
ber under the Earl of Mar, in favour of the 
Pretender; the action of Sherift-muir, and 
the ſurrender of Preſton, n Nov apy 

when the rebels diſperſe. 2-7 

1716 The Pretender married the A Sobieſka, 


grand 8 of 1 Sen _ 5 | 


Poland. bie * 
0 Fugene fo = Tree we Peer 
warodin. $7 
| Anat aſd for een markant 13 
a e 1718 Charles | 
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- + After 


- EARIST. 


7718 Charles XII. of Sweden, killed at = 4 
of Frederickſhall. 
070M" Lombe's ſilk-throwing machine, vbntzining 
26, 586 wheels, erected at Derby; takes up 
one eighth of a mile; one water- wheel | 
1 es che rette i . | 
| 1725 Death of Peter the Great, czar of Moſcovy ; ; 
and Catharine I. is empreſs. ' | 
2727 King George dies, in the 68th year a his 
gage; and is ſueceeded by his * ſon, 
George I. 
1 firſt tried, on criminals with 
lucceſls. _. 
 Ruflia, formerly a dukedom, is now eſtabliſhes 
as an empire. 
1732 Kouli Khan uſurps the Perf! throne, and 
Conquers the Mogul empire. 
Several public-fpirited gentlemen begin the 
ſettlement of Georgia, in America. 
1739 Letters of marque iſſued out in Britain againſt 
I piin, July 21 ; and war declared, Octo- 
enen | 
1745 | The battle of Dea won ads the e Engliſh 
and 3 in favor of he: _—_ of Hun- 
0 Sary. 
1744 War declared by England 0 F rance. 
Commodore Anſon returns from ct voyage 
round the world. f 


| 745 2 eee eee 
eee Ber „ £745 The 


After 
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1745 T he rebellion breaks out in Sond and he 
Pretender army defeated by the Duke of 
Cumberland, at Culloden, April 16, 1746. 


1746 Britiſh linen company erected. 


1748 The peace of Aix-l1a-Chapelle, by which. a 


reſtitution of all places taken during the war 
was to be made on all ſides. 
1 749 The intereſt on the Britiſh funds reduced iO 
three per cent. 
Britiſh herring fiſhery . 
17 51 Antiquarian ſociety at London incorporated. 
Frederic, prince of Wales, father to George 
III. dies. 
1752 The new ſtile 1 into Great Britain; ; 
* the 3d of September being counted the 1 4th, 
1753 The Britiſh muſeum: erected, at Montagu- 
houſe. 
Society of arts, W and commerce, 
inſtituted in London. 
1755 Liſbon deſtroyed by an crib 
1756 One hundred and forty-{ſix Engliſhmen are. 
confined in the Black-hole, at Calcutta, in 
the Eaſt Indies, by order of the Nabob, and 
123 found dead the next morning, 
Marine ſociety eſtabliſhed in London. : 
17 57 Damien attempted to aſſaſſinate the F raged 
king. 
1758 The Engliſh take Semen. 


1759 Guadaloupe ſurrendered to the Engliſh. 
| 1759 The 
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1759 The French defeated, by the allies, at Minden. 
General Wolfe is killed, in the battle of Que- 
bec, which is gained by the Engliſh. 
1955 A tranſit of Venus over the ſun, June 6. 
King George II. dies, October 25, in the 77th 
year of * age; and is ſucceeded by his 


preſent Majeſty, who, on the 22d of Sep- 


tember, 1761, married the Princeſs Char- 


lotte, of Mecklenburgh Strelitz. 
1 76¹ Colonel Coote takes Pondicherry, after a 
Tos 2 long ſiege, January e 
OY | Catharine II. empreſs of Ruſſia. 
Belleiſle ſurrendered to the Engliſh. _ 
1308 War declared by England againſt Spain. 
| Martinico ſurrendered to the Engliſh. 
Havannah furrendered to the Engliſh. | 
Prince Ferdinand defeated, by the F rench, at 
Johanneſburg. 4 
Manilla taken, by the Engliſh. 3 
Peter III. emperor of n is depoſed, im- 
priſoned, and murdered. | 
American philoſophical ſociety” eſtabliſhed, at 
Philadelphia. 
George Auguſtus Frederic, prince of Wales, 
born, Auguſt 12 | 
1763 The definitive treaty of peace dernen Great- 
Britain, F rance, Spain, and Portugal, con- 
dcluded, at Paris, February 10, which con- 
firms to Great-Britain the extenſive pro- 
vinces 


3 


+ vines G. Canna, Eaſt a Weſt Floridu, 


and part of Louiſiana, in North America; 
alſo the iſlands of Granada, St. Vincent's, 
Dominica, and Tobago, in the Weſt Indies. 


163 The expulſion of the nn ** is 


completed. 


5 1764 Major Munro defeats Sujah Dor, at Buxar, | 
and the Great Mogul falls i imo the hands of 


the Engliſh. | 
Byron makes diſcoveries in tho Pacific Ocean. 


The parliament grant 10,0001. to Mr. Har- 
riſon, for his diſcovery * the + 8 by 


| his time · piece. 5 

1765 His Majeſty's royal charter for * — 
the ſociety of artiſts. 

An act paſſed annexing the ſovereignty of: the 
Ile of Man to the erown of Great-Britain, 


1766 April 21, a ſpot or macula of the ſun, more 


than thrice the bigneſs of our earth, ſs 
the ſun's centre. 


Te American ſtamp act ae 

The Jeſuits expelled from Bohemia and 

Denmark. 

1767 The Jeſuits e from Spain Genoa, 
and Venice. 

Martinico almoſt deftroyed by an x earthquake. 

Wallis and Carteret make diſcoveries in the 
Pacific Ocean. 


. 


1768 The royal academy of arts | eſtabliſhed at 


London. 5 
1768 The 
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1768 The Tarks: impriſon the, Ruſſian ambaſſador, 


775 and declare war againſt that empire. 


The Jeſuits expelled from Naples, n and 
Parma. 

e ve makes diſcoveries in the Pacific | 
Ocean. lei . 

Violent commotions in n Poland. . 

8 * Paoli flies from Lan which is reduced * 

the French. . 
27 The Ruſſians defeat the Bas 


* 


177 Dr. Solander, and Mr. a Majeſty's 


ſhip the Endeavour, Lieut. Cook, returned 
from a voyage round; the world, having 
made ſeveral important diſcoveries in the 
South ſeas. 
1772 The King of Sweden changes the conſti- 
tution from ee to a limited mo- 
1 | 
The Emperor of Germany, s of Rukia, 
and the King of Pruſſia, ſtrip the King of 
Poland of a great part of his dominions, 
which they divide among themſelves, in 
violation of the moſt ſolemn treaties. 
773 Cook makes, diſcoveries in the Pacific Ocean, 
and fails to 71 00 South latitude. 


1774 Captain Phipps. is ſent- to explore the north 


pole; but, having made 81®, is in danger 

of being locked up by the ice, and his at- 

tempt to diſcover a paſſage in chat N 
proves ſruitleſs. ES 


. 774 The 


= AND HISTORY. 
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1774 The Jeſuits expelled the Bos 
Tze Engliſh Eaſt India company having ae- 


quired the extenſive provinces of Bengal, 


Du. and Bahar, government — 
and ſends out judges. 

- The war between the Ruſſians 444 Turks 
proves diſgraceful to the latter, who loſe 
the iſlands. in the Archipelago, and bye. 
are every where unſucceſsful. 


Peace is proclaimed between the Ruſſians and | 


Turks. 


The American coloniſts POE: the right of 


5 the Britiſh parliament to tax them. 
1775 The American colonies ſend deputies to Phi- 
'* ladelphia, who aſſume the title of © The 
Congreſs of the Thirteen United Pro- 


vinces,” 
The action at Bunter 's-bill, between the 1 
Iich and Americans. 
1776 The congreſs declare The United States of 
America independent of the crown and 9885 


lament of Great- Britain. 
1778 The French form a treaty of alliance W the: 


Amercans:” 
England declares war pla France, = 


1779 England declares war againſt Spain. 


A tremendous eruption of Mount Veſuvius, 5 


Auguſt 8. 
1780, Admiral Rodney defeats the Spaniſh. fleet, and 


takes twenty-two fail, January 1 8. 
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* An inſurrection and riot, in n 2. 
Five Engliſh Eaſt India ſhips, and a fleet of 
fifty Weſt India ditto, captured, by the com- 
\ bined fleets of France and Spain, Augnſt q. 
A moſt dreadful hurricane in the Leeward 
Iſlands, October. 
| England declares war againſt Holland. 
1781 A new planet diſcovered, by Dr. Herſchel, 
; and called the Georgium Sidus. 
The Dutch iſland of St. Euſtatius taken, by 
Admiral Rodney and General Vaughan. 
Tobago taken, by the French. 
The Engliſh army, under the command of 
Lord Cornwallis, ſurrendered to the united 
forces of France and America, at York- | 
Town, October 18. 
1782 Minorca ſurrendered to the Spaniards. = 
Admiral Rodney defeats the French fleet, 
commanded by Count de Graſſe, April 12. 
1783 Great-Britain, after a long and deſtructire 
war, declares the Ametican ſtates free, ſove- h 
reign, and independent. 
A general peace, 
Eaſt and Weſt Florida are ceded by Great- 
Britain to Spain. 
A dreadful. earthquake in Sicily; Meſſina 
deſtroyed. p 
1783 The Pelew Iflands covered by an Engliſh 
ſhip being wrecked on them. 
> ws ns 2787 4 A com- 
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1784 Mr. Lunardi 1 in a Balloon from the 
Artillery- ground, Moorfields, the firſt at- 
a tempt of the kind in England, September 15. 
17870 A commercial treaty between France and 
Great - Britain concluded: b ; 
The Pretender's family extinct, by the death 
of Cardinal York. 
T wo ſatellites revolving round the 8 
Sidus diſcovered, by Dr. Herſchel. 
1788 The Emperor. of Germany, and the Empreſs 
of Ruſſia, combine their forces to attack 
the Turks. 3. 
Sweden commences hoſtilities againſt Ruſſia; 
And Denmark arms in ſupport of Ruſſia. 
1789 A great revolution takes place in France. 
A general diſaffection . the Nether- 


lands. | 
The Ruffians conquer many places from the 
„„ ; 


2 1750 The federation in France; the king, and the 
nation, aſſemble in the Champ-de-Mars, 
and, on an altar erected for the occaſion, ſo- — 


lemnly ſwear to maintain the new conſtitu- 
tion. The ſame oath is publicly adminiſ- 
tered throughout all France at the ſame 
time, viz. at 12 o'cock, on July 14. 
The church lands in France ſequeſtered; and 
convents and abbies thrown open. 
1 All titles of nobility aboliſhed in F rance. 
1797 A glorious revolution planned i in Poland. 
R 2 . gb Treaty 


g ns. * 


36. | oro 
CHRIST. 


1 791 Treaty of peace between the Emperor of Ger- 
—____ manyand the Turks. 
þ Treaty of alliance between Sweden ind Ruſſia, 
1792 Peace concluded between . and the 
„ ] nn | 
25 7 reaty of peace between. Great-Britain and 
Tippoo Saib. 
Leopold II. e of Germany, dies, and 
is ſucceeded by his brother, Francis II. 
Guſtavus III. king of Sweden, aſſaſſinated: 
the Duke of Sudermania appointed regent. 
A great inſurrection i in the iſland of St. B- 
mingo. a 
The Empreſs of Ruſſia declares her 4 ; 
mination to re-eſtabliſh the ancient con- 
nden of Poland, and marching a power- 
ful army to Sam ag compels the Poles to 
0 ſubmit. 
France declares war againſt the Emperor of 
N in ſupport of the new conſtitu- 
| tion. | 
+ 8 The Auſtrians and Pruffians form an alliance 
to affiſt the French 9 princes, but 
are unſucceſsful,  _ 
nn” general inſurrection, and great massacre, at 
| Paris, Auguſt IO, and on the 2d and 3d of 
ST. © September. 3 
The national aſſembly of France B an act 
for dethroning Louis XVI. and impriſon 


p 2 
* 
i 6 
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him, together with the weed, ab royal 


family. 


1792 Various jealouſies and diſentions breaking 


out in the national aſſembly, they call a 
national convention, and take the oath of 


liberty and equality, Sept. 20. 


The national convention decree that royalty 
is aboliſhed, and declare the conſtitution of 


France, republican, Sept. 21. 


Moſt of the clergy baniſhed from * 


The French penetrate into Savoy, Geneva, the 


Netherlands, and many parts of Germany. 


1793 The national convention condemn the un- 
fortunate Louis XVI. to be beheaded ; 


which ſentence is put in execution, Jan. 
21, in the 39th year of his age. 


An inſurrection breaks out in Bretagne againſt 
the exiſting government of F rance, and a 


large party declares in favor of royalty and | 
for the young ſon of the late king. | 


The national convention declare war againſt 


Great- Britain and Holland, who unite their ; | 


forces, drive the French from the Dutch 
Netherlands, and, acting in concert with 
the allied armies of Auſtria and W 


recover many places. 


The national convention declare war againſt 
Spain and Portugal, who join the combined 


armies. | 
n 5 | R 2. 


* 


| 1793 The 


65 1 
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cena. 
1793 The kings as Sn and Wagles at in con- 
cert with the Seen conſederaey againſt ; 
4 France. 4 
= The Empreſs of Ruſſia ſuſpends the treaty: of 
HE | commerce with France, and all communi- 
cation with her is interdicted. | | 
Valenciennes taken by the combined armies. 
1 Tuooulon given up by the French, in charge, 
|  -— to the Britiſh fleet commanded by Lord 
5 The unfortunate Marie-Antoinette, queen of 
France, after experiencing every indignity, 
_ is condemned and beheaded, like a common 
l "ig criminal, the roth of ges in the 38th 
| year of her age. © 
| Violent commotions throughout "EVR con- 
8 tinual executions ; and the whole kingdom 


in a ſtate of civil war. 


- . 
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4 TABLE 


* 


OF MEN OF LEARNING AND GENIUS 

 ___ AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 

_ [ 6Þ By the Dates is implied the time when thoſe Writers died; 
and when that period happens not to be known, the age in which 
they flouriſhed is ſignified by fl. The names in Italics, are thoſe 
who have given the beſt Engliſh tranſlations ; eb of ſchool 

books.] ö 


Before | = 5 

CHRIST, 

907 E [ OMER, the firſt W writer and 
Greek poet, l. yh a= == 


| Heſiod, the Greek poet, ſuppoſed to live near 
the time of Homer. Cooke. 
884 Lycurgus, the Spartan law-giver. 
. 600 Sappho, the Greek lyric poeteſs, fl. Faule. 
5 58 Solon, law-giver of Athens. 5 
556 Eſop, the firſt Greek fabuliſt. Cronet, 
548 Thales, the firſt Greek aſtronomer and geo- 
grapher. ä | 
497 Pythagoras, founder of the e Tas phi- 
3 loſophy in Greece. Rowe. _ 
474 Anacreon, the Greek lg: poet. Tullius 
Addiſon. P omg 
456 Eſchylus, the firſt Greek tragic = n 
| K+ - 435 Pindar, 


1 
; 
! 
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Before 


CHRIST 


435 Pindar, the Greek lyric poet, I. 


4 41 Herodotus, of Greece, the firſt writer of pro- 


fane hiſtory. Littlebury.. 


407 Ariſtophanes, the Greek comic pn, . 


White. 


. — 


Euripides, the Greek tragic ok Woodhull. _ 


406 Sophocles, ditto. Franklin. 
Confucius, the Chineſe Wen fi. 


Greece. By/he. 
391 Thucydides, the Greek hiſtorian, Smith. 
| Hobbes. 


| 261 es, the Greek 1 Cl: os. 


Democritus, the Greek philoſopher. 


| 359 Xenophon, ditto, and hiſtorian, Smith. Spel. 


man. Ajpley. 


348 Plato, the Greek ohiloſopher, and diſciple of 


Socrates. Sydenham, 


336 Ifocrates, the Greek orator. — 
332 Ariſtotle, the Greek philoſopher, and dif- 


ciple of Plato. Hobbes. 


313 Demoſthenes, the Athenian —_ ee 


himſelf, Leland. 


288  Theophraſtus, the Greek re, A 


ſcholar of Ariſtotle. Budget. 


| 285 Theocritus, the firſt Greek paſtoral port, fl. 


 Faukss. © 


277 Euclid, of Alexandria, in Egype the mathe- | 


ETA 2 R. Kimſon. 


8 


400 Socrates, the founder of moral philoſophy W 


270 Epicurus 85 


Jos 


Mes h ax HISTORY. = 369 

CHRIST. 

270 Epicurus, founder of the Nene philo-- 

ſophy in Greece. Digby. 5 
264 Zeno, founder of the Stoic philoſoph 55 ditto. 

244 Callimachus, the Greek elegiac poet. : 
208 Archimedes, the Greek geometrician. x 
184 Plautus, the Roman comie poet. Thornton. 
159 Terence, of Carthage, the Latin comic poet. | 

Colman. Th 38 
155 Diogenes, of Babylon, the Stoic philoſopher. ; 
124 Polibius,. of Greece, the Greek and n, 

hiſtorian. Hampton. | 
54 n the Roman poet. Creech, 

4.4 Julius Cæſar, the Roman hiſtorian and com- 

mentator, killed. Duncan. 
Diodorus Siculus, of Greece, the . 
hiſtorian, Ai. | | 


Vitruvius, the Roman architect, fl. 
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43 Cicero, the Roman orator and- philoſopher,- | | 
put to death. Guthrie. Melmath.” 5 Rl 
Cornelius We. the Roman WERE = 
Rowe. © | 


34 Salluſt, the Roman hiſtorian. Girdins.. FC 
30 Dionyſius, of Halicarnaſſus, the Roman kite - 
rian, fl. Spelman. | 
19 Virgil, the Roman epic poet. ad Wartm. 
* Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, Roman: 
poets. Grainger. Dart. 
8 Horace, the Roman . ani katirie poet: 


9 ET — 
N. DN 18. : * 8 n 
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370 i GEOG RAPHY | 
ennie, Z 3 
17 Livy, the Roman hiſtorian. i” 
| 19 Ovid, the Roman elegiac poet. Garth. 
20 Celſus, the Roman n and FO, 
fl. Grieve. 
25 Strabo, the Greek geographer, 
33 Phædrus, the Roman fabuliſt. Sti rling. 


. 45 Paterculus, the Roman . fl. Ner- 


come. 
62 Perſius, the Roman ſatiric poet. Brewfter. 


64 Quintus Curtius, a ere hiſtorian of Alex- _ 


ander the Great, fl. Digby. 
Seneca, of Spain, the philoſopher and tragic 


poet, put to death. ZEftrange, 

65 Lucan, the Roman epic poet, ditto, Rowe. 

79 Pliny the. elder, the nn n hiſtorian, 

; Holland. 

93 Joſephus, the Jewiſh hiſtorian, l biſton. 

94 Epictetus, the Greek Stoic © Pan f. 

| Mrs. Carter. og 

95 Quintillian, the Roman orator and advocate. 

” Guthrie, : 

96 Statius, the Roman epic poet. das 

98 Lucius Florus, of e the Roman hiſ- 
torian, fl. % u oft 

99 Tacitus, the Roman Wohoridn,” Gib. | 

104 Martial, of Spain, the n — 
Hay. 0 

Valerius Flaccus, the ende epic poet. 


116 3 Junior, hiſtorical letters. Melmoth. 
„ Suetonius, 


After 
CHRIST. 


# 117 13 the Roman hiſtorige. BO. 5 


119 Plutarch, of Greece, biography. Ts 


Langhorne. es 
128 Juvenal, the Roman 7 Nh 3 

b 40 Ptolemy, the Egyptian geographer 3 3 mathe- 

matics and aſtronomyů: 

150 Juſtin, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. r 
161 Arrian, the Roman hiſtorian and philoſopher, 
RET + © "WR 

167 Juſtin, of Samaria, tl the oldeſt Chriſtian author 

+. after the apoſtles. 
186 Lucian, the Roman philoſopher, Dine 
| Dryden. EY. 8 


M arcus Aurelius Antonin as, 8 8 


and philoſopher. Elphinſtone. 
19 3 Galen, the Greek philoſopher and phyſician. 
200 Diogenes Laertius, the Greek biogtapher, fl. 


229 Don Caſſius, of — the Eu hiſto- | : 


rian, fl. 
254 Origen, a Chriſtian father, of Ale in 
| Herodian, of Alexandria, the Roman hiſto= 
rian, fl. Hart. 


2 58 Cyprian, of Carthage, ſuffered martyrdom. 
| Marſhall. f 


273 Longinus, the Greek orator, uy to death by 
Aurelian. Smith. | 
320 Lactantius, a father of the church, fl. T 
336 Arius, a prieſt of Alexandria, e of the 


ſect of Arians. _ 
„ 342 Euſebius, 
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37 ; GEOGRAPHY. 


5 the eccleſiaſtical hiſtoria and chro- | 
1 nologer. Ham rr. . 
370 Bazil, biſhop of Cæſare. 

359 Gregory nn, biſhop, of cn . 

neple. . 

397 Ambroſe, biſhop of Milan, 

415 Macrobius, the Roman grammarian. 

428 Eutropius, the Roman hiſtoi i in. 

$24 pony the Roman poet and Platonic ws. 

© Bellamy. Preflon. 

529 . of Cæſarea, = Roti bitorian 
: Holeroft. - 1 


Hee ends the illuſtrious liſt of ancient, or (as 
they are called) claſſic authors. 9 
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MEN oF LEARNING AND GENIUS, NA- 
 FIVES: OF GREAT-BRITAIN ; 
IIR THE DATES OF 
i AIX DEATH. 


Ry 


735 Birr, a priel, of Northaindedla; Hif. 
tory of the Saxons, Scots, &c. 5 
go King Alfred; hiſtory, philoſophy, and po- 
- op. © 
12% Matthew Paris, monk of St. Alban's ; Hi. 


God of n 
3292 "HEE; 


- - 


AND HISTORY.) 375. 


Aſter 
CHRIST. 


1292 Roger Bacon, Somerſetſhire ; 5 natural bil- 
\ ſophy. | 

1308 John Fordun, a prieſt, of diene; Hiſ- 
tory of Scotland. mY 

1400 Geoffrey Chaucer, London 5! the fuer of 
Engliſh poetry. 

1402 Sir John Gower, Wales; che . 


1552 John Leland, London; ; lives and an 2 . 
15 72 Rei. John Knox, the Scotch reformer,.. 


Hiſtory of the Church of Scotland. 


3582 George Buchanan, Dumbarton) Hiſtory os. 


Scotland; Pſalms of David. * 
1598. Edmund Spencer, Lanes F, airy. Queen 
and other ponts, 1 6 


1615 Beaumont and F letcher 3 fifty -three dramatic | 


pieces. 


1616 William Abel; Stratford; „ 


5” tragedies and comedies. 


1622 John Napier, of Merchieſton, Scortand : 


diſcoverer of logarithms. ' 
2000 Lord Chancellor Bacon, London. 3 ad 


- philoſophy, and literature in general. 
_ 34 Lord Chief Juſtice Oe Norfolk; laws of 
England. E 85 


1638 Ben Johoſon, London; due dramatic 


115 ne. > 0:17 
1654 John Selden, Suſſex 3 antiquities 0 — 


16 57 Dr. William Harvey, 1 eee the 


e blood... id 2: 
1667 Abraham 
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376. 


Pe i 


1667 Abraham Conley, London ; miſcellancous | 


poems. 
1674 John Milton, Lakin 3 Paradiſe _— "ſi 
$ Vained; and other poems. 
Hyde, earl of Clarendon, Wil thee; H Hiſtory 


of the Civil Wars in England. 


D I 67 5 m_ Gregory, Aberdeen ; p mathematics, 


geometry, and optics. : 
1677 Rev: Ifaac Barrow, London; . philo- . 


ſophy, mathematics, and ſermons. 5 
1680 Samuel Butler, ane ; 5 1 1 


a burleſque poem. 


1685 Thomas Otway, London; ten rragedies and 


' comedies, with other poems. | 
1687 Edmund Waller, Bucks; ne letters 
ſpeeches, '&c. - 


1689 Dr. Thomas Syden han Dorketthire; ” Hiſtory 


of Phyſic, 
1690 Nathaniel Lee, adp; eleven 1 
Robert Barclay, e Apology'f for the 
v "Quakers. 


4 oye Honourable Robert Boylez natural and expe· 


rimental philoſophy. 
Sir George MKenzie, Dundee; 3 doadute, 


l and Laws of Scotland. o 


1694 J ohn Tillotſon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


* Halifax; 254 ſermons. - 
1767 John Dryden, Nias; 3 27 trage- 
"ws _ Oy: ſatirie poems; Virgil. 

. 1 1704 John 


AND ntsrokr. hh 375 
After : | 


CHRIST. 2 


1704 John Wendel Briftolz: philoſophy, Sovern- . 
ment; Comment on the Scriptures. 5 
1707 George Farquhar, Londonderry; 8 eomedies. 
1713 Anthony Aſhley Cooper, earl of Ss as 7 
5 Characteriſtic es. — * „ 
2 Gilbert Burnet, Edinburgh; 'bilkop of Salif 
' bury; xxxix articles, hiſtory, &c c. 
1718 Nicholas Rowe, Devonſhire; ſeven tragedies ; F. 
tranſlation of Lucan's Pharſalia. AY. 
471 9 Rev. - John Flamſted, m mathe- 
matics and aſtronomy. 1 | 
1 Addiſon, Wiltſhire; Speator; Gun 288 


-: dian; poems, politics. T 
John Keil, LOI ; mathematics andafro 
r 2 


1721 Matthew Prior, Les poems Ind ne 
1727 Sir Iſaac Newton, Lincolnſhire; a ee 
geometry, aſtronomy, optics. 
1729 Rev. Samuel Clarke, Norwich; main 
tics; ſermons; Es bu: the Evan- 
-geliſts. 
Sir Richard Steele, Dablin 5 four comedies 3 
papers in Tatler, cr. 
William Congreve, boo aan: = ; we dra- 
- | matic pieces. E 
| 1732 John Gay, Exeter; Poems, fables . deren 5 
| dramatic pieces. . 85 
1734 Dr. John Arbuthnot, wiener, ; medicine 
| coins, politics, | 
3742 Edmund _ 


„ - 


. GEOGRAP HY 
CHRIST. 


1742 Edmund Halley; natural dauere, aftro- 
Romy, navigation. K 11 
2744 Alexander Pope, London; poems, letters + 


Tranſlation of Homer. 

1745 1 Jonathan Swift, Dublin; þ poems, | pai 
tics, and letters. 21 |, 

77 Colin M Taurin, Argyleſhire; algebra; View 
of Newton's Philoſophy: acts 


5748 James Thomſon, Roxburghſhire * Sealors; .; 
and other poems; five tragedies. 

Rev. Iſaac Watts, Southampton; palms, 
| bymns, ſermons, &. 

| 'P rancis Hutcheſon, Arie; rden of 

abt? Moral Philoſophy. i 59 

17 50 Rev. Conyers nn Yorkſhire; 5 * 
8 of Cicero, &c. 5 

1751 Henry St. John, Led Bolingbroke, ORs 2 

philoſophy, metaphyſics, and politics. 

Dr. Alexander Munro, Edinburgh; Anatomy. 


of the Human FW 
1754 Dr. Richard Mead, London; on poiſons, | 


. Plague, ſma}l-pox,. medicine, precepts. 
HB enry Fielding, Somerſetſhire; Rom _ 
Joſeph Andrews, &c 
17 57 cal Cibber, London; ; end- ere 


oy and comedies. 5 
15 Thomas Sherlock; biſhop of We An bp | 


nige ſermons ; F; Biene on Death, on 
1138 — i 


— 
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Benjamin Healy biſhop of Wincheſter; 
Sermons and Controverſy. | | 
1761 Samuel Richardſon, London; e 
5 . Clariſſa, and Pamela” + 
1 John Leland, Lancaſhire; 3 Anſwer to 
Deiſtical Writers. 
176 3 William Shenſtone, W Keie and 
poems. 
1764 Charles Ch urchill, Weſtminſter; Roſciad, 
- ſatirical - poems, k. 
1765 Rev Edward Young Night Thoughts, and 
other poems; three tragedies. 
Robert Simſon, Glaſgow; Conic Seftions, 
Euclid, Apollonius. | 
1768 Rey. Laurence Sterne; a ſermons, 
| Sentimental Journey, and Triſtram. Shandy. . 
Dr. Nathaniel Lardner, Kent; Credibility of 
the Goſpel Hiſtory, Jewiſh and Heathen 
Teſtimonies to the Truth of the een 
Religion; ſermons. 15 
1769 Robert Smith, Lincolnſhire; 3 Ae 5 
| optics. 2 
1770 Rev. Dr. Jortin; 145 of ama and he Ef” 


mons. 


Dr. Mark Akenlide, Need upon! Tyne ; 3 


Fame... -- | 
Tobias Emollet; Bankette Hiſtory of- 
England, novels, and-tranſlations. 
1771. Thomas Grey, profeſſor of modern "hiſtory, | 
LO" IPs poems. ; 
177 3 Thomas | 


„ 


N GEOGRAPHY | 
eüager. 


1773 Philip Dorner Stanhope, carl of Cheſter- 
>. held; Leibes. 


| George,' Lord Lyttleton, Worceſterſhire; * 


Hiſtory of England. 


De. John Gregory, Aberdeen; Cenbümtve 


View of the F aculties of Man with thoſe 


of Animals, Father's * to his Chil- 
dren; phyſic. 8 
1 774 liven Goldſmith; poems Eütys, . 


bir tations on the New I eſtament. 
1 775 5 John Hawkeſworth; Eſſayys. 


1776/David Hume, Merſe; Hiltory of England, 


eſſays. 


Zachary Pearce, biſhop of Rocheſter ; Anno- 


8 Ferguſon, Abeideentiire;] Aae; | 


e George Carr, nene erland; fift Fr 
three ſermons. 


1777 Ri Dr. Dodd; Soernons 5, 
Samuel Foote, Coruwall; Plays. 


| 1779 William Warburton, biſhop of Gloceſter: 8 
Alliance between Church and State; criti- 


ciſms, ſermons, 


David Garrick, very edidaked for his 4 N 


trical talents, and ſtyled the Engliſh Roſcius. 
1780 Dr. Muſgrave, Exeter; Notes and Collec- 
tions on Euripides, cc. 
Sir William Blackſtone, London; Commen- 
taries on the Laws of England. 
John Bell, Glaſgow; Account of China. 
Dr. J. F e philoſophy and medicine. 


1781 * 


7 


We AND' HISTORY. EL 
cler, 


1781 Dr. Robert Watſon, Fife ;/ "Hiſtory ol Philip- | 
II. and Philip III. of Spain. 
1782 Sir John Pringle, Roxburgh; - Obſervations | 
on the Diſeaſes of the Army, Jail Fever, &c. 
n Solander, librarian; of the Britiſh Mu- 
ſeum; noted for his Wan in natural 
| hllors.: {oct TY 1 
1782 1 homas Newton, ven of Bade; e 
phecies, &c. 
1 n! Home, e Ka aimes, Edinburgh; ; 
Elements of Criticiſm, Sketehes of the: 
e of Man. 
1783 Dr. William Hunter, Lanerkz Fee 
1784 George ee e ; Lecture on 
7 Heads: din; 'F 
Dr. Samuel Johnſon; z Rambler, Idler, ig 
1785 Rev. Richard Burn, Weſtmoreland; Juſtice 
bol Peace, and Eceleſiaſtical Law. ö 
Richard Glover; Leonidas, Medea, &c. 
1786 Jonas Hanway, Travels, Miſcellanies, &c. 
| Dr. Gilbert Stuart; Hiſtory of Scotland, - :; 
1787 Soame Jenyns Internal Evidence of the : 
"fs | Chriſtian Religion, and other works. 
1788 Thomas Sheridan, Education, Elocution, & e. 
1789 Rev. Dr. Turner; geography, univerſal 
hiſtory, aſtronom . and ober works for 
- youth. 
- 199 William Rebar, D. ids Edinburgh; 
| Hiſtory of Scotland, Hiſtory of the Em- 
N nn. V. Hiſtory of America, &c. 
1796 Robert 


* 
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1,796 Robert Burns Dundries $; . oems | 


z . 


| cxiaSRaTED ARTISTS. 


| pow - John Dunſtable; 45 firſt | compoer of muſic 


in parts. 
1471 William Caxtn, London: ; the firſt prin- 
* 00 4; 455: 


15 50 John Marbeck, Windforz 1 ſet- to FOR the 
whole Engliſh cathedral-ſervice.. - 
1585 Thomas Tallis, compoſer of church - muſic. 
1604 ene Morley; compoſer of eee | 
_ particularly the burial-ſervice.. . 
162 3 William Bird; compoſer of church · muſie. 
1652 Inigo Jones, London; architec. 
Pe 5 Henry Purcell; compoſer of. church-muſic ie 
and opecas. 
| 1713 85 Chriſtopher Wren; —— fl. c 
1732 Sir James nnn pans e and 
| architect. JR ' 
1745 Jonathan Wen pee 
1755 Dr. Maurice Green; apa of church- 
muſie, catches, Si 
"TO William Hogarth, Wolmaidand; painter, 
215 0 r famous for his ſcenes of 
William Smith, Chicheſter: z flower ard fruit 


ns De: Arne; opera-compoler. 


: #: 


1779 Dr. 


: 5 AND aer, . 
After . | 
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1779 Dr. Boyce; ; various s muſical compoſitions. .- | 
Samuel Buck, the ſurvivor of two ingenious 
brothers, who firſt attempted and executed 
a ſeries of monaſtic and other ruins in Ig | 
land, in 400 plates. 
| 1780 John Collet; comic painter. 
1785 William Woollet, Kent; engraver. 
EKRichard Hay; muſical compoſer. 
1786 John Stanley, ſeveral muſical CLONING | 
1787 Daniel O'Keefe; miniature-painter. a 
1788 Thomas Gainſborough ; landſcape- -painter. 
1792 Sir Joſhua Reynolds; re fx” 
1797 William edgy Le 7 


# 


We cannot ' cloſe the liſt of iluſtrious rlames 
which our own country has produced, without paying 1 5 
a tribute to the memory of Mr. HowaRrD, whoſe 
philanthropy led him to be a friend to diſtreſs, | 
whereygr he found it, in every country, and whoſe 1 
life fell a ſacrifice to his benevolence: for his fellow= 


| creatures, in the beginning of 1790. dana 1 
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LI All marked thus * are whole „ot pa, were unknown 
to che de rome _ b 
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MEN OF LEARNING. AND. orvius or 1 e 


LON. the feſt x who reformed the 

(19371; Earngh language, fl. 

| 1523 Jain Maret;-poet.. A1 e 

1544 Clement Marot; poet. e 

1553 Frangois Rabelais; Pantagruel, de. 

1 350 Joachim du Bellay; e the- Ovid of 
MF. We 1 

2805 Jokes Calvin; .. the ns. 

1648 Voiture; miſcellaneous works. 

1650; Deſcartes; aſt ronomy and Moby. 

1660 Scatron; Roman SG and others. 
1662 Paſcal; ſeveral works. 

. 1673 Moliere; comedies. 

1680 La Rochefaucault; Memoires et Penſces. 

1684 Corneille; tragedies. | 

1695 La Fontaine; fables, &c. 

1699 Racine; tragedies, 

1704 Boſſuet; Oraiſons Funebres et Diſcours, fur 

| _ PFHiftoire Univerſelle. 

Bourdaloue; eminent for pulpit- eloquence 
170 Vauban; . 


% 


After 
CHRIST. 


1710 F better; poetry, hiſtory, and pulpit oratory. 


1711 Boileau; fatire and criticiſm. 


1715 Fenelon, archbiſhop of Cambray; Telemaque, N 


and ſeveral other works. 
Malebranche ; aſtronomy. — philoſophy. 95 
1720 Boulainvilliers ; politics, Ke. 3 
1722 Dacier; tranſlations and notes. 1 
1725 Rapin de Thoiras; Hiſtory of Lagiand, Ace: 
1735 Vertot; Revolutions of "Oe of Swe- 


den, &c. - 
740 Joon Baptiſte Rouſſeau; TY goa, oh cher 
Works. 1 9143 ee 


1741 Rollin ; 8 Hiftary. - 
 Momtfaucon,;; Antiquities. -- = | 


1742 Maſſillon; pulpit eloquence. ie t Godt] 


174) Le Sage; Gil Blass. 


1755 Monteſquieu ; Spirit of Le Elly. on 5 


Taſte, ä 
1760 Fontenelle ; ; Pluralite des Mondes, &c. 


1764 Nicolas Louis de Caille; ee epbe- 
| merides, Kc. 


: 1765 Le Suer Crevier; Comtiniiiihn of - Rollin's 


Roman Hiſtory, and other works. £ 
Count de Caylus; 3 ene 1 n 
vings. 


1776 Lands Chambaud; diftionary, grammar, and 
other ſchool-books. 
1778 Voltaire; hiſtory and mie works. 
1 5 Rouſſeau; Emilie, Bai, and miſcel- 
 lanies, 


"hy: 


Tutte; z 
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Y 7778 "Juſtieu ; botany.” 
1783 D*'Alembert; ety,” 


1784 Comte Gibelin ; Monde Primitif compars au 
Ml.onde Moderne. 
1785 Abbe de Mably; la Manie decrite PHiſ- 
ct oire, and other works. 
"4.3 Buffon; ; { Natural Hiſtory. | 


4 4 \ CELEBRATED, ARTISTS. 

* 5 Le Suer; painter. 

1665 Pouſſin; painter. 

1678 Claude Lorrain; painter. 

1687 John Baptiſte Lulli; e eee 

1688 Claude Perrault; architect and e 

1690 Le Brun; painter. | 

1695 James Callott; Feine and engraver.” 
1715 F — Girandon; ſeuptor. 72510 


MEN OF LEARNING AND -GENIUS. or SPAIN, 


1434 Villana; the Set of Spaniſh 3 

1570 Cervantes; Don Quixote. 

1590 Herrera; hiſtory, fl. 

I ons Calderoni ; dramatic e. 
Totaſtus; divinity, fl. 

| 1635 Lopez de Vega; dramatic pieces. 

| 1645 De Solis; 5 TO and Antiquities of Ame- 

mien i | | 

1772 Don Louis, Velaſques ; Metal works. 

1773 F rancis Anthony de Solis; archbiſhop of 


i 1 117. . 
1 N 7 5 [373% 


5 AND HISTORY. 385 
_ | : 


To CELEBRATED ARTISTS. 
1 590 Franieis Sali nas, muſician and poet. FO 
e * Murillo, * Velaſques, and * a as all 
eminent painters. Z's 
1765 Michael Apes portait-pintr. Cab 


oF PORTUGAL. 
1560 Caraoens ; Lufiade, a poem: he” Wis allo 
e — eE) any ROT. _ 


: MEN OF LEARNING AND GENIUS or ITALY.” 


1321 Dante; z poetry. 

1341 Francis Petrarca, crowned ; poetry. 

1348 John Villani; hiftory. : 
Boccacio ; miſcellaneous works, g.: 

1363 Matthew Villani ; hiſtory. 

1405 Philip Villani ; biography. 

I527 Machiavel ; hiſtory, politics, and comic pieces. 


1533 Arioſto; Orlando Furioſo. : | 
1566 Guicciardini; Hiſtory of the Low 8 
tries, fl. 


I 59 5 Taſſo; Jeruſalem Da A Rinaldo, 25 
1600 Jacopo Sannazario, L Arcadia, and Latin 
| poems, fl. 5 
1642 Galileo; aſtronomy, mathematics, 8 
* Toricelli, * Malphigi, and * Borelli, all 
natural philoſophy and mathematics. TITS 
Strada; hiſtory and poetry. 825 
1 Paoli ; 3 Hiſtory of the Council of Trent. | 
$3 * Socinus; 
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* Socinus; Heigty. 014 B.A £SE.1%4 5 
* Bentivoglio, and + Davilas both hiſtory. 
I Fracaſtorius, * Bembo, —_— maar all 
Ladin poetr 7). 1g | 
170 Apoſtolo Zeno; dramatic poetry, fl. 
_ * Guariniz Paſtor Fido. 8 
* Ongaro; Alceo. : 
* Banarelli; Filli di Rae 5 
* Michael Angelo, W 3 Ta 
1718 Gravina; politics. | 
1750 Bonifacio Finetti Diſſertations « on the He- 
brew Language. | 
1774 Ganganelli, (Pope Pius V.) Letters de. 1 
* Metaſtaſio; . dramatic poetry. 


CELEBRATED ARTISTS. 


1022 Guido; inventor of counterpoint, fl. 
1460 Maſo Finiguerra; the firſt diſcoverer of a 
method to take off an from an er N 


plate. 
1 5 Giovanni Bellino; N and maſter of 


8 


= „„ 2 15 
| 1511 Giorgione; painter. e 
1517 Leonardo da Vinci; painter. 

1518 Francois Francia; painter. 
" 90 Raphael D' Urbino; painter. 

Mark Antonio Raimondi; 5 fl. 

1534 Corregio; painter. | 

7 2546 Julio Romano; A 


* 
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1 =_ Michael "RY Buonarotti ; e ſeulpto 
5 and architect. N | 
| 1576 Titian; painter, famous for fine coloring 

1588 Paul Veroneſe; painter. 
1594 Paleſtrina ; compoſer. of church-muſie. 

1609 Hannibal Carrache; painter. . 
1619 Ludovico Carrache; painter. | 1 

1642 Guido; painter. | 
1652 Allegri; compoſer of church-mulic. 
1675 Salvator Roſa; painter and engraver, muſical 
compoſer, and a poet. i 
* Peter Teſta, * Parmigiano, and Della 
Bella; all painters and engravers. | 
'» 4 and * Bernini; ; both ae 
and architects. $i 
1705 Alleſſandro Scarlatti; compoſer of cantatas. 

1707 Antonio Verrio; painter. 

1710 Domirico Scarlatti; harpſichord- compoſer, fl. 

1713 Archangello Corelli; violin ſolos, concertos, 
ä &c. 
1737 Pergoliſi; cantatas, and other muſical « com- 

poſitions. 
1741 Marcello; pe of palms, &c. 
1757 Paſquali; ſeveral muſical compoſitions. 
1762 Franceſco Geminiani ; vine concertos, 

| and others. : 8 
1767 Nicholas Porpora; opera- compoſer. 

1774 Jomelli ; church- mulic, and other N 
ſitions. 


N 
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_ T7997 Matthias Vento; harpſichord-leſſons, 1 
* Alfieri, Arnaldi, and * Borra; all architects 5 


1785 Galluppi; muſical compoſer. 
= —_ Baptiſta "IN ; _— and elbe. 


Us 
_ 
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T 546 Martin Luther ; "the famous * of reli- 


gi On. 


| 1619 Kepler; mathematics and aſtronomy. 
| 1695 Puffendorf; hiſtory and pales. . os 


1759 Kleiſt ; poetry. 
1760 Ruvinus and Dillenius; both botany and 
natural hiſtory, lt. a 
* Heiſter; anatomy and ſurgery. Ei, 
"3 * * Newman, * Zewmermann, * Pot, and Mar 
graff; all on chemiſtry. 3 
15 Leibnitz, * Wolfius, * Thomaſius, and 
Guerſche; natural and moral philoſophy. 
* Buſching; politics, hiſtory and geography. 
Klopſtock; ſtyled the Milton of Germany: 
| his moſt celebrated poem is the Meſliah. 
* Wieland ; the Voltaire of Germany. 
* Gleim; the Anacreon of Germany. 
Leſſing; lyric poems, &c. 
* Kammler; Glaucus, and other poems. . 
Gellert; fables and tales. x 
* Cramer ; odes. _ 
* Rabner; fatires. 
3 Zacheria 3 EO heroic poems. 


i 


* Krauſe ; 


% 


L 


Atcter 


A : 
* Krauſs; lyric poems. 


Stahl, * Stark, and * Hoffman; all on 


phyſic. . 
1772 Baron Van Swieten photic; 


1783 enen F rederick Muller ; ; Hiſtory, &c. 


CELEBRATED ARTISTS. 


1723 Sir Godfrey Kneller ; portrait · painter. | 

1724 Vivoldi; compoſer of concertos for the violin. 

1739 Keiler; opera compoſer. 

1752 Dr. John Chriſtopher Pepuſch; cantatas, and 
other muſical pieces. | 

1754 Sebaſtian Bach ; muſical compoſer, 

1759 Grawn; opera- compoſer. 

|. George Frederick Handel; oratorios $ and con- 
—_—_ 5 

Hohlfeld; inventor of a machine for writing 

down extempore pieces of mufic, Wn 72 

1764 Matthewſon ; muſical compoſer. 

1767 Telemann; opera- compoſer. 

1772 Stamitz; compoſer of ſymphonies. 

1780 John Chriſtian Bach; various harpſichord 

| concertos and leſſons. .  _ 

1784 Adolpho Haſſe; concertos, &c. 


1787 Charles Frederick Abel; various muſical 


compoſitions. 
2 Breitkof; inventor of 1 types. 
* John Frederick Agricola; 3 1 com- 


poſer. 
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4” "MEN or LEARNING AND GENIUS or ew 1s- 
| + ® SERLAND. | 


1 HM ws Loris, commonly called Glareanisz 
jp hiſtory, philoſophy, and geography. 
1777 Albert de Haller; Mathematics, l . 

botany, and other ſciences. 
Geſner; miſcellaneous works. 5 
1782 * Daniel Bernouilli; - philoſophy. 
1783 Leonard Euler; mathematics. 


. 


as cet CELEBRATED ARTIST. | 


1 


A 


1554 Hans Holbein, ; of wg 


—— 


er THE NETHERLANDS. 


1600 Dennis Calvert; painter, and maſter of Gui 
„ 15 5 
1640 Sir Peter Paul Rubens; hiſtory and | portrait= 


f 


painter, 3 
1641 Sir Anthony Vandyck: 3o hiſtory, pg | portrait- 
Painter. . 


Rembrant; ; painter and engraver, fl. 

* Goltzius; painter and engraver. 

1771 Michael Ryſbach ; ſtatuary. | 
Voanmaldere; compoſer of ſymphonies and 

| other muſica] pieces. 


* Daniel Bernoulli was born at Gronin gen, where 
his father, John Bernoulli, was mathematical abr, | 
but - moſt of his MES at Baßl. 
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1 | HOLLAND. | i | 
2497 Eats; hiſtory, - 1 * 
1650 Grotius; hiſtor . 
1738 Boerhaave; phyſic. 4 Nj : | . 
„ . 1 


1747 Van Haaren; poetry, 1 WA auth; 
1750 Burman and Gronovius; eo een on 
| the claſfics, $. =>: ; © gl 

1574 Peter Queſnel, ſurnamed Bend, ; 4 Hiſtory r 
the Jeſuits, and other worxs. 85 


1780 Dr. Jerome . Gablius; medicine and 


ſur gen.. 
no CELEBRATED Arier 
1440 Koſter; inventor of f printing, fl. : 


MEN OF | LEARNING. AND - GENIUS OF DENMARK. __ 


1204 Saxo Grammaticus; hiſtory, : - 
* Sweno;z hiſtory,  - . 38 
* Baron Holberg; comedies and other works, 
* Bartholinus; anatomy. | e 5 


1590 Tycho Brahe; aſtronomy, fl. 
1776 Langebek ; hiſtory and antiquities, 
1778 Schoening, hiſtory and . 

1790 J. renn, ee 
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MEN OF LEARNING AND. GENIUS oF SWEDEN. 
1770 Haſelquiſt; natural philoſophy. 


1778 Linnæus; natural hiſtory, _ . 8 
Eh 2ũůũũ % 


15781 Anthony John Guldenſtaedt; natural hiſtory. 
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* 41330 Copernicus; ; aſtronomy, * „ 
| 5 | 
| 


. or RUSSIA. | | 
1764 Lomonozof; Liled the father of Roſfan 


* poetry. 
| 1777 Sumorokof, the founder of the Ruſſan theatres, 


a various poetical works. 
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